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Lara > 


“0, backward looking Son of Time, 
The New is Old, the Old is New, 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through.” 


To those of our readers who are so fortunate as to read this journal 
on the day of its date, we cordially offer the compliments of the season. 
To that half of the body of our readers who live in Northern latitudes, 
the day of deceptions is a fit reminder of the confusions and mistakes 
which in those latitudes all April illustrates ; the doubts of the transition 
period between an qld life and a new life. All around-us are critics who 
tell us that the age in which we live — the last generation of the nine- 
teenth century — is specially such a period of transition. Period of transi- 
tion, indeed, it is. But specially ? History, my lord, has been my favorite 
study, — and it is to be observed that every generation from the landing 
on Ararat down, has had this same fancy that it was a special exception 
to all others, and was specially transitional. Even Romulus thought so, 
if President Harrison were right, when Remusjimped over his wall. 

In the most ephemeral chronicles of England and America much 
space and many wood-cuts have been required as the winter went by, 
to record the painful stages, and the cheerful pauses for entertainment, 
through which the body of George Peabody was carried, month after 
month, from the place of his death to the place of his birth. A relic of 
heathenism thus conspicuous may, it is hoped, be forgotten soon, as are 
most affairs which relate only to perishable things. We do not care to 
let the pageant pass, however, without expressing the hope that another 
century may be able to express respect more simply. 

In the village church-yard of South Danvers, where these dismal 
rites came to a close, there is one grave-stone which marks the place 
where the “ Eliza Wharton ” of another generation was buried, after her 
life of sorrow. A well-worn path shows that pilgrims still find pleasure, 
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or that melancholy, which in some lives is near akin to pleasure, in visit- 
ing the place. These pilgrims are also fond of taking, for their cabinets, 
mementoes from the free-stone on which the true name of this heroine is 
carved. More than one stone has thus (been) crumbled away. But in 
our own time, a sagacious friend to history and to church-yards, has 
adopted the plan of scattering as often as they are needed, at the base of 
this stone, a sufficient number of free-stone chips, easily obtained at a 
neighboring mason’s yard, which serve for many months to supply the 
purposes of the curious, while, at the same time, their valuable time 
is saved to them, and the monument is spared. To such science are we 
gradually reducing the honors which we pay to the dead, and fortunately 
this lesson also is tauglit at Peabody. 

With the suppression of the great rebellion, and the gradual progress 
of reconstruction, the Congress of the country has time to study the re- 
pression of vice. Beginning very happily with its own members, the 
House of Representatives has been diminishing its numbers by sending 


‘home those who have served themselves with too little secrecy, while 


they should have served the country. The country has regretted to see, 
in the midst of what should be a session for work, another spasm of 
virtue in the shape of a piece of religious propagandism, which by a 
bold attack on the Mormon barbarism, threatens to give to it some sym- 
pathy, which it does not of its own nature deserve. If the government 
will enforce the laws it has in Utah, the Mormon problem will solve 
itself. Do not endanger the solution by passing more. 

It is a curious thing that as long ago as 1820, Mr. Otis unconsciously 


‘prophesied in the Senate, precisely such a difficulty as has arisen in Utah. 


In discussing the “ Missouri Question,” whether Congress had or had not 


‘the right to fix the institutions of uninhabited regions, he described the 
‘Shakers of New England, and their doctrine of celibacy. ‘ Imagine 
‘sir, these societies combined and determined to make a pilgrimage, and 
‘become sojourners in the new country of promise. Figure to yourself 
‘four or five thousand adults of both sexes with their children in spirit, a 
‘dismal procession marching beyond the Mississippi, until they shall find 
‘a spot suited to their occasions ; then halting and sending a missionary to 
‘you, with the intelligence of their demand to be admitted as a State. 
_Are you bound to admit them without a stipulation that they shall make 
‘no laws prohibiting marriage, at the moment you know this to be the 
‘main design of their emigration, and thus secure a sect of those peculiar 
‘and unsocial tenets a monopoly of that entire State, and a power of vir- 


tually excluding from its territory the great mass of your citizens.” 
In this imagined case Mr. Otis has pointed out the very weakness in 
which the government has already connived at polygamy in Utah. It 
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is too late for mere legislation aimed at polygamy to undo the past. This 
subject of the Mormon problem is so important that we shall devote 
considerable space to it in our next numbers. 

Almost all the social problems of our time,— such as the much- 
paraded woman question ; every ecclesiastical discussion; and the most 
terrible difficulties in the treatment of crime,—spring from that easy habit 
in which men regard themselves as separate atoms, with a crystallization 
which keeps them parted from each other, so that every man is taught 
to manufacture his own religion, his own law, and his own social order. 
In this number of OLp anv New, Dr. Bellows considers many of the criti- 
cal questions of to-day, in his study of these relations of the individual 
to the race. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy is a centennial year, the progress for a 
century since its birth of the great body of the Universalist Church 
under that generous name. In its way this progress is as remarkable as 
the history so diligently recorded in the great centennial volume of the 
“ Society of Jesus.” In its results for humanity it is much more so. Mr. 
Atwood’s paper shows the elements of romance and the causes for con- 
gratulation in this crowded history. 

We trust to be able in our next number to direct attention to the 
great Northern line of railroad to the Pacific. 

The table of contents must be the guide to our readers for the other 
suggestions, or for the varied entertainments which in this number we 
select from the papers prepared for us by our co-laborers. The outlook 
is cheerful, but not more cheerful than becomes April,— and an advan- 
cing world, which while it is learning its lesson from the past, is working 
out what it learns in exercises upon the great slate of to-day. 





“The new is a love that sighs 
For smiles and blushes and curls, — 
A figure of wax that melts and lies 
Prone ’neath the blaze of the pitiless eyes 
Of a crowd of laughing girls. 


“The old is a love mature, 

A power in the heart and hand, 
Which clings to the treasures that endure, 
And holds the jewels of life secure 

In the clasp of its golden band. 


“The new is the model of clay, 
When the sculptor’s thought is dim; 
But the thought takes form as it must and may, 
Till the early model is cast away, 
And a grand old truth stands forth to-day, 
Perfect in every limb!” 
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IS NEW ENGLAND OUT IN THE COLD? 


BY A NEW ENGLANDER. 


A writer in a Chicago journal puts 
the “future of New England” into 
gradual decay. “As the trade there 
dwindles, the energetic native brain 
will gravitate to the land where it can 
find employment and reward. A few 
years, —a decade or two, — will settle 
the future of the East.” 

He states forcibly the change which 
is going on in our social system, by 
which the distinctive town life of this 
section is endangered. In the great 
Northwest, he expects to see the re- 
newed New England, which shall be 
the nursery of the larger civilization 
toward which we are rapidly drifting. 

The idea is not new. It has been 
put forth in many forms, and many 
causes have been assigned for it. It 
especially prevails among those sons 
of the Puritans, who in becoming 
Americans, have not ceased to be New 
Englanders. Wherever their home 
may be, they fondly imagine that they 
have carried the dear old land with 
them, and that the matrix of their own 
culture is not in the mother but in the 
sons. We find it alike in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 

The fact of change we admit; but 
that it involves decay or any diminu- 
tion of strength, only the most super- 
ficial observer would affirm. Put away 
this folly; there is more danger to 
this Yankee commonwealth from its 
strength, than from its weakness, as 
we hope to show in these pages. 

People are piling up in cities and 
large villages, and the farm life suffers 
by this severe draft upon its best stock. 
No one can calmly think of losing that 
noble class of men who tilled their own 
acres and fought their own fights. The 
gain must be great which compensates 
this loss. But the sterile soil remains, 


it must ever be in small holdings, and 
will ever be a solid ballast of any so- 
ciety developed here. 

Then some branches of industry are 
already taking a form almost ideal. For 
example, the shoe-makers to protect 
their common interest from suicidal 
competition, during a part of each sea- 
son, drop their lapstones, and take up 
the spade on their own homesteads. 
He who sits at his bench and thinks, 
then delves in his own acres and looks, 
gives good support to his fellow men. 
Neither his grace of Devonshire, nor 
his highness of Canterbury is a stouter 
citizen than this hardy worker, who 
wears the mantle of Adam and of 
Tubal Cain at one and the same time. 
Whoever invents an organization for 
making textile fabrics on this principle, 
will deserve ten Rumford medals on one 
string. 

Our culture has developed a strong 
individuality in the people. It is a 
poor and meagre result, if this indi- 
viduality cannot maintain its vital force, 
even though it changes its characteris- 
ties, 

The common talk is, that the West- 
ern man is given over to materialism, 
and worships flour barrels and railway 
locomotives; but however much this 
hearty and bustling servant of Nature 
may be engrossed in his task, he wor-, 
ships something outside himself. His 
ideal is nct enshrined within his own 
breast. If the crop fails, or the great 
river shrinks to a brook, some vague 
emotion penetrates him, draws him out 
of his own shell. He may desert the 
church, and neglect religious expres- 
sion, but the Unseen forces itself upon 
him. 

There is a materialism of individual- 
ism as much more subtle than that of 
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matter, as man is greater than nature. 
Few understand how far the individual 
controls nature in our modern system 
of mechanics and commerce. From 
my desk, I buy a bale of cotton in 
New Orleans; by steam and elec- 
tricity, place it in the factory; by 
steam and water convert it into the 
finest fabrics; distribute it again by 
well-arranged system, over the whole 
country. Whole organizations of men, 
and all the known forces of Nature 
contribute to the desired result. The 
process, and the time, and the product 
are almost certain. I command, Na- 
ture obeys. This evolution going on 
from community to community, from 
generation to generation, cuts deep 
lines in the characters of the individu- 
als who wield this power. 

The Puritan system was never a 
democracy. It was a well-defined 
aristocracy, vigorous to the core. Its 
gentry were farmers. Now, the gentry 
are mechanics, and the barons are man- 
ufacturers, or those merchants who com- 
bine the comprehensive eye of the com- 
mercial man of the last century, with 
the tight mental grip of the modern 
mechanic. 

The effect of this is better or worse, 
as the case may be. If the man be 
large-souled and high-minded, he ex- 
tends these gracious influences over 
whole communities. Where this genial 
character prevails, the sun. shines 
brighter, and the land is lifted heaven- 
ward,:as if by the smile of God.’ It 
is needless to say that in most cases, it 
is not so. Providence supplies but a 
limited number of fine souls for high 
places. Earth may often contain heaven 
but it is not always heavenly, and we 
industrial system of these six States 
tontains all sorts of humanity. More 
frequently this constant control of 
circumstance, this routine of triumph 
over the elements, breeds an abnor- 
mal and aggressive will. That divine 
epark glimmering faintly within the 
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centre of the soul, that secret demon 
which dwelt with the hemlock-drinker, 
that spirit of the Father which abode 
in Christ, becomes obscured and smoth- 
ered under this grosser human force, 
the will. 

Some notable instances of this dis- 
eased and selfish passion have doubtless 
come before every observer. Some- 
times one occurs which draws public 
notice to itself. 

Recently one of the New England 
Senators brought himself and his af- 
fairs before the whole country. He 
advanced as an exponent of the system 
we are discussing, and called attention 
to its essential features. For three 
generations his family had toiled in 
accumulating every kind of material 
force. Success waited on their ven- 
tures, and men waited on their success. 
Seeing old dame Nature harnessed to 
their schemes, and patiently plodding 
under their guidance, is it strange that 
they came to view themselves as great, 
and all things else as little? Despising 
books and book men, they respected 
force and the institutions of force. Our 
friend inherited this strength and this 
weakness. Orphaned in his youth, he 
early seized the reins and drove the 
chariot with an eager hand. Power 
smiled on him, and with an ardent 
patriotism he sprang to the front of 
the war, carrying the State resources 
with him. Always brave, and on oc- 
casion imprudent, he never reaped the 
fruit of his exertion, simply because he 
never forgot himself. 

We used the word baron, knowing 
that it does not convey the whole idea. 
One man may not embody this force 
in himself. It may be represented by 
half a dozen individuals ; or vice versu, 
one lawyer with a statesman’s eye may 
gather the force of a score of manufac- 
turers into himself. But he moves by 
the same laws in his representative 
character. One rich woman may, and 
often does, by her vulgar display, cor- 
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rupt the eye and taste of a whole vil- 
lage. Half the essential womanhood 
of the town will ferment into vanity, 
under her tropical selfishness and 
gaudy luxuriance. 

The strongest personality our dis- 
trict has produced, was at times con- 
trolled by this same power. Webster 
looked from a high elevation and saw 
much beyond his time, and beyond the 
vision of other men. Yet the “ God- 
like Daniel,” even, was guided by the 
incisive will of the Boston Whigs, and 
obeyed inferior men. 

In the American history of this 
century, one figure will always stand 
in the highest light. Wherever and 
whenever the canvas is laid and the 
picture is sketched, the figure of Lin- 
coln must absorb the main interest of 
the scene. Our only regret in our love 
for this hero, is in the thought that 
our own New England could never 
have produced him. As Webster grew 
from a part, so Lincoln grew from the 
whole. If Webster had held the des- 
tinies of the nation in his hands, when 
the rebellion first shook it to its foun- 
dations, what a king would have gone 
down to posterity! How the might of 
the individual man would have shone 
forth, and have astonished the world 
by its splendor! But now, when the 
providential drama is worked out, and 
people see the real issues which in 
1860 were hidden, the instinct of any 
boy teaches him, that this kingship 
would not have saved the fair experi- 
ment of American freedom. 

As Lincoln stood on the steps of 
the White House, and reviewed the 
first battalions which were coming to 
his support, and through him to the 
support of the whole of their Ameri- 
can kind, he was no king unto his 
people, not even a general heading his 
columns. More like the patient Isra- 
elite, he stood, giving and receiving, — 
a great heart through which pulsed the 


life-blood from the veins of a mighty 
nation. 

We have written to little purpose if 
it has not appeared that we would en- 
large the individual by extending his 
life into other and larger natures. The 
industrial prosperity of New England 
is well assured. ‘The great organiza- 
tion of labor which is in progress the 
world over, for America will concen- 
trate itself within her borders. The 
industrial growth of other parts of the 
country will only stimulate hers to 
fuller development in the branches 
where she has peculiar advantages. 
Her spiritual growth is not so well 
assured. And we use this word not 
in a narrow and technical sense. By 
spirit we mean all that tends to lift the 
person above the matter which clogs 
him. Beauty, culture, worship, all 
are endangered by this tremendous me- 
chanical power, which, as in the illus- 
trations we have used, the individual 
fancies that he controls, but which 
really holds him a slave obedient to it. 
The will which becomes diseased, knot- 
ted, and distorted, under this iron pres- 
sure, must grow into harmony with 
other natures. It will enlarge from 
its own root, but by the same laws 
which govern others, and so produce 
the beauty of order, and the music of 
humanity. 

I command, Nature obeys. I must 
look to it that I give her no unnatural 
work. I must imitate her own infinite 
economy, taking the least possible force 
for my own growth, and sending back 
my own worn-out material as fast as 
possible, to the incoming lives which 
seize it and repeat the process, as the 
seed germinates from the dead husks 
and leaves of the old plant. 

We are not of those who think the 
old better than the new, or that the 
new can exist without the old. Here 
is the struggle of our life ; now, at this 
moment, must we strive to know the 
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purpose of God! The Puritan system 
is changing, but our beloved land has 
not lost the power which dwelt beneath 
it. Through these exciting years of 
change, when this new order of com- 
munication by steam and electricity 
has been shaking down the old, and 
allowing scanty time for building the 
new, the sweet and sacred influence 
of the Puritan mother has held this 
mobile generation in its strong and ten- 
der embrace. Let us look to it, that 
we give those who come after us as 
good a conservator as this. Few will 
dispute that the woman of New Eng- 
land is superior to the man of her 
time. But woman will not long main- 
tain this unnatural rank. The two 
sexes are parts of one stock, and must 
partake of the nature of the common 
stock. If our friends who are the 
especial champions of woman, can so 
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elevate her that she will elevate her 
fellow man, we shail owe them much. 
That result will be worth the cost of 
their movement, which is sure to be 
heavy. 

The vigorous life, the rocky soil, the 
hardy and inhospitable climate, will 
continue to send out men, who more 
than any others will mould and shape 
the destinies of this republic. Let 
them go, not mere mechanics, not so 
many bricks shaken from a pile, await- 
ing an industrial cement to build them 
into another hard wall of materialism. 
Rather send them out germs of life, 
full of the essence of being, ready to 
give and receive, fitted to enter upon 
that larger and more comprehensive 
life, which our metropolitan and West- 
ern friends never tire of depicting to 
us in our peninsular seclusion. 


FELICIE MORDAUNT’S WORLD. 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


Ir was a rainy afternoon. A large 
covered wagon which served the pur- 
pose of a stage-coach went lumbering 
down the narrow lane that turned 
away from the wider road. It stopped 
beneath some great elms before the 
door of a large, old-fashioned house. 
Two kindly ladies stood upon the 
threshold to receive their guest, and 
take her in as soon as possible from 
the blinding storm. She got out with 
trouble from the clumsy vehicle, all 
covered, herself, in a waterproof cloak, 
with the hood drawn over her face. 

“So this is Félice?” said one of the 
kindly voices, and protecting arms drew 
her in from the storm. “ Such a misty 
rain, you could hardly see where you 
were coming to.” 

It was a mist indeed. It shut out 
the river, and the bank beyond, the 


trees, the distant outline of sea; it was 
like a thick curtain before the windows, 
had Félicie looked out of them. 

But she did not look out. She only 
gave a glance to one and the other of 
the dear old ladies, and let them help 
her up stairs. 

“ Poor thing, she is tired,” they said 
to each other. “It is a long ride in 
that dreary stage, ten miles and more, 
and the curtains all drawn down, and 
flapping, very likely, too. No wonder 
she looks ill, and that was what sister 
said, that she had not been well, and 
then the long ride in the cars to begin 
with, and getting up early too. *I dare 
say she would have been wet through 
if it had not been for her waterproof.” 

So they talked to each other, and 
answered their own questions. And 
it was well, for Félicie could not have 
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called up a word. There was a mist 
before her eyes and her heart, more 
blinding than that of the storm with- 
out. All day long it had been settling 
around her. It had shut out the hope 
and joy and gayety which she was leav- 
ing behind. 

A hand had suddenly come to break 
off some golden threads in her life. It 
was like a dark Fate which interposed 
between her and a sudden glimpse of 
happiness that had been opening upon 
her. 

Had there been a bright sun outside 
to light up the lovely winding river 
and the green meadows on its shore, to 
set sparkles on the sea in the horizon, 
towards which the river was wandering, 
and to outline the shadows of the wav- 
ing branches of the elm on the grassy 
lawn, there would still have been this 
gray wall of mist about her, shut- 
ting up her eyes from seeing all the 
present, — the great gate that shut out 
the past. 

So, after she was left to herself a 
few moments, while her kind friends 
went for a cup of hot tea “to warm her 
up,” she still sat with hands folded in 
her lap, her head in a dreary maze, 
going over and over again the last few 
days. 

She was going over the delight of 
one happy afternoon. Poor Feélicie! 
In spite of her name, she had had so 
few happy days. 

How courageous and blithe of the 
Romans to venture to give these names 
of Felix and Felicia, Faustus and 
Fausta, in face of an untried life ; other 
nations have not dared it. How could 
we ever be bold enough to name a child 
“Happy Marston,” or “Lucky Stan- 
hope”? Neither do the French ven- 
ture on the name of “Heureuse de 
Lisle,” or do we read in German of a 
*Gliicklich Arndt.” But all lan- 
guages borrow the Latin names, thinking 
to veil their daring under a foreign title. 

So the father and mother of Félicie 


ventured to call her Felicia in their 
one happy moment of life, fancying 
that, with their own joy, they could 
set the course of all her future. They 
did not foresee that, first father, then 
mother, would go, leaving her at sixteen, 
just as she had begun to taste that 
there was rare pleasure in the world. 
She was happy in sunlight, happy in 
flowers, happy that she could make her 
mother smile, and that she could bring 
in to her great quaffs of joy, as she 
brought in to her armfuls of flowers. 

Out of this fresh delight in life she 
was startled by her mother’s death, and 
suddenly found that she was alone ip 
the world. 

There was a new world created for 
her. But she was stunned with 
her sorrow, when she was taken into 
her aunt’s home. It took her a long 
time to understand all that went on 
about her. She had lived so simply 
with her mother,—she had always 
told her everything she was’ thinking 
of, had always shared her mother’s 
plans, — that she could not imagine how 
everything in her aunt’s household 
went on by secret springs, that there 
was great management over the most 
trivial events of life. She could not 
comprehend the wheels within wheels 
set in play over an invitation to dinner, 
or the order in which the guests should 
sit at table. It was long before she 
discovered that a heavy stillness reign- 
ing over the house when she reached 
there, was not owing to the sad atmos- 
phere she believed she had brought 
with her, nor to her own black dress, 
but that it was a part of the elegant 
harmony of the place. 

Mildred, her cousin, was handsome 
in a stately way, and moved in heavy 
folds of dress, and somehow in a larger 
orbit than Félicie was accustomed to. 
She began by calling her Felicia, but 
she could not keep up all the syllables 
for this little thing, who came to them 
like a bruised butterfly, so she fell 





























back upon the very foolish term of 
Félice, which had always clung to the 
young girl, and which Mildred agreed 
after all suited the silly child better. 


It had gone on so for a year or 
more, Félicie sitting quietly in the cor- 
ners, or behind great hanging curtains, 
or silently creeping up and down the 
large polished oak stair-ways, effacing 
herself as much as she could out of an 
existence which it tired her to under- 
stand. At first she spent her time in 
looking back upon the past, but gradu- 
ally she waked up to gay sights and 
sounds about her, to the woods and hills 
around the picturesque pond or lake 
on which the house stood; to the gar- 
den and the greenhouse ; to Oscar, the 
black Newfoundland dog that went with 
her in her wanderings ; to the library 
with its stores of novels and romances 
in rich, inviting bindings. She did 
not venture to touch the piano, for then 
she would have to tell something of 
herself, to express herself, and she had 
not yet learned to find herself, in this 
house. She was only what the rest 
wanted her to be; nobody had ever 
asked her to sing or play, and she never 
would have ventured to wake up her 
own silence. 

But, when summer came again, there 
came a change, as there does to the 
trees that seem dead in their rind, to 
the insects on the edges of the pools, 
to the brown grass by the roadside. 
It came —this change — of a sudden, 
one evening. 

Félicie had easily made friends with 
the neighbors who visited at the house, 
with the guests who came out from 
town to dine, or for a few days’ stay. 
They always had kind words for the 
shy girl, and she could enter into the 
little prattle of the younger ones. So 
she could join in a certain awed antici- 
pation of seeing, sometime, one of the 
heroes of this circle, who had done 
splendid things in the war, and was 
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writing a book now — sometimes called 
Maurice, sometimes Mr. Temple, some- 
times Col. Maurice Temple. And when 
he came there was no disappointment. 
How easy he was and agreeable, how 


handsome! He was stately and grand 
with Mrs. Mordaunt, chatty and lively 
with the younger set, and then, as 
everybody had planned beforehand, 
directly fell to admiring Mildred. 

But one evening, they were talking 
of the army songs, and Maurice was 
recalling them to his companions, and 
somebody sat down to the piano to 
play an accompaniment, and everybody 
was called upon to sing. When they 
began upon the “ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” Mr. Temple turned to Féli- 
cie, who was listening with sparkling 
eye, and said: “Come and help with 
your voice; Miss Mordaunt will sing 
the alto.” 

So she came and sang. She could 
not repress her voice in that song, and 
when once the general enthusiasm 
which swept over all, had died away, 
everybody turned to Félicie. Maurice 
made a way for her at the piano. 

“ And now you must sing by your- 
self,” he said. 

She felt that she must do as he said ; 
so she sat down, but she had to pause 
a minute to think what she should 
sing; not what she could sing, but 
what her aunt, Mrs. Mordaunt, would 
expect of her. This was simply noth- 
ing. Her aunt never expected her to 
sing. She could not even invent an 
idea of what Mrs. Mordaunt would 
have expected if she had. So she 
fell back upon one of her own old 
songs, a foolish little thing about a bird, 
and what a bird sings; but it gave play 
to her voice, it was just the field for 
its wild notes ‘to stray about in. It 
went wandering up and down in a 
gay freedom, as though she could not 
help singing. After that, she had to 
sing all the songs she ever knew, — 
little joyous things she used to sing to 
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her mother, and in the mere delight of 
freeing her voice. Maurice and the 
rest stood by, asking for one song after 
another, and they came tumbling out, 
as though they had been shut up for 
long. But Mrs. Mordaunt sat dumb 
with a few of Mrs. Mordaunt’s friends, 
as a row of the first caterpillars might 
have looked, sitting in a circle on a 
wide leaf, when the first butterfly flew 
out before their eyes from one of their 
stupid cocoons,— if ever caterpillars 
did sit so. 

The next day Mrs. Mordaunt re- 
proved Félicie that she had not let her 
know what a taste for music she had, 
and got out some exercises for the 
piano and set her to practising. She 
sent for Mildred’s former music master, 
and Félicie was to begin on some les- 
sons, and must practise six hours a 
day on a cabinet piano that was taken 
up to the room that opened from her 
own. All this was a great delight. 
Félicie preferred the mere practice of 
scales to the filling up a bit of worsted, 
that Mrs. Mordaunt had selected, with 
a pattern that Félicie loathed already 
worked, — but that was to be finished 
for a Ladies’ Fair in the autumn. 

Still more joyous days followed. It 
is true Félicie often found herself set 
to the piano in the evening, to play 
endless pieces of Mrs. Mordaunt’s own 
selection ; but her aunt could not pre- 
vent her playing them with all the 
feeling and fire she had no opportunity 
of expressing in any other way; and 
she always found at her elbow, or near 
at hand, Mr. Temple, and always, not 
only with a kind, but an admiring 
glance. 

But it was to none of this that the 
thoughts of Félicie were reverting 
now, as she sat with ‘clasped hands. 
I have been forced to describe it all, 
for this was the background into which 
she looked. She thought only of one 
afternoon, a little before sunset, when 
they were all sitting in the shade of 


the deep verandah, Félicie on the out- 
skirts of the group, on the steps that 
led into the garden. Isabel Temple, 
Maurice’s sister, came running up the 
walk, and the steps, “See this carna- 
tion that the dear old cross gardener 
has just given me. Did you ever see 
such a deep red, such a carnation of a 
carnation, and won’t it just suit Mil- 
dred’s braids of black hair?” So it 
would, said everybody, and it would 
have lighted up the rich dark tone of 
Mildred’s beauty. Isabel was about 
to take it to Mildred, but Maurice, 
standing above his sister, thrust back 
her hand, and held it a minute over 
the gold-brown tangles of Félicie’s hair 
on the step below. What a picture it 
was —the carnation was equally be- 
coming to her lighter tones, and the 
deep color that came and went in her 
cheeks. All this, Félicie could not see, 
but she did see the glance that came 
into Mr. Temple’s face, a glance which 
at that moment set her heart to throb- 
bing, and which was pursuing her now. 

She could almost forget how that 
very night as she went to her room, 
Mrs. Mordaunt had followed her to 
tell her of a nice little plan she and 
Mr. Mordaunt had been making for 
her —a plan for her going down to 
the sea-shore to stay at dear Aunt 
Barbara’s, a relation of Mr. Mordaunt 
and her own father. And Mr. Bray- 
ton was to start the next morning for 
the White Mountains, and had promised 
to take her along, and she had written 
Aunt Barbara that she might expect 
her any day. 

And, at that moment Félicie had 
entered the mist, and had seen Mar- 
tyn pack up her things, and Mildred 
had brought her own bathing-dress, 
and at breakfast, Mr. Mordaunt had 
said he was very glad she was going 
to have such a good chance at the sea- 
shore, and had described to her what 
sort of a place Swanscott was, and 
what a glorious view it had of the sea. 



































Yes, Félicie had longed to see the 
sea; and in talk once with Maurice 
Temple, when he found she had never 
been to the sea-shore, he had declared 
that he must be by, to see her first 
glimpse of the ocean. And then there 
had been some talk of a long drive to 
the beach, some day, but nothing had 
come of it. 

But now, all that was shut out. 
The great gift of the sea was come, 
but the little bit of life that had seemed 
so sunny to her was snatched away. She 
felt as if she were in the power of 
somebody else, as if she had been 
lifted out of happiness. And a dark 
cloud came over her, as when her 
mother had died, and the old world 
had been broken away from her. 

She was obliged to wake herself up 
a little, for who could resist such gentle 
kindness as surrounded her now? She 
need not. talk, she need not smile, and 
early she was let to go to bed. 

But sunshine came in the morning. 
Félicie shuddered to see it gleaming 
around the window curtains. The light 
must summon her back to life. She 
had been thinking of herself as one 
imprisoned, shut out ; it seemed like a 
mockery to have the gift of sunshine. 
But she got up and drew the curtain, 
and looked out. She saw, to-day, the 
moving cloud, the grassy slope, the 
winding river, and, on — on — on — 
beyond, the line of the wide, blue sea. 

And she came out, as if into another 
dream, went down stairs, and into the 
courtesies of life, and by and by took 
the winding road, beneath a row of 
other graceful elms, and then across the 
broad sands to the very edge of the sea! 

Once having found this great com- 
panion, she needed nothing else to 
make her sink from one reverie into 
another— whether of the past, or of 
this boundless sheet of blue waters, 
that filled her present horizon, she 
could not well tell herself. Had Féli- 


cie been forced to earn her own liveli- 
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hood, and like so many other New 
England girls, had she been obliged to 
support herself, she would now be 
studying up her own resources, and 
she would have been compelled to 
rouse herself from her dreams. Her 
friends would have found her scholars 
in music: she would have had to busy 
herself about her own affairs. As it 
was, Aunt Barbara and Aunt Edith 
shook their heads at each other, and 
said, “ Poor thing, she needs rest ; she 
looks ill, let her go and sit by the sea ; 
Swanscott air will make her well again.” 

Silent as she was now inclined to be, 
Félicie was forced to make friends with 
the summer boarders of the place, whom 
she met, upon the cliff or by the beach ; 
but she was left unmolested for hours 
together, when she sat upon the rocks 
looking at the coming in or going out 
of the tide, watching some string of 
sea-weed, wondering if one ebb could 
float it all away. 

One day she found a crab in a little 
nook far away among the rocks. She 
took it carefully and set it down among 
the sands by the sea, then walked back 
to her seat. But she soon was reproach- 
ing herself. “I wonder if I have done 
the poor crab any kindness, after all,” 
she said to herself; “perhaps it had 
just found a little happy port, all to 
itself, and I have come, a great unseen 
Hand, to take it back and lose it in 
the great wide sea again.” 

She went to look for it in the place 
where she had set it, but could not find 
it. “I should like to read about 
crabs,” she thought; “ I wonder if they 
love best land or water.” 

One morning she woke up to see 
from her window the masts of some 
pleasure - boats rising from the river, 
with gay flags and pennons. It was a 
fleet of yachts that had put into the 
harbor that curved inward just above 
the mouth of the river. 

Later in the morning, as she was 
coming down the stairs, she heard a 
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voice below, outside the open door at 
the foot of the stairs, a voice that set 
her heart throbbing. Miss Barbara 
was at the door making some answer, 
and Miss Edith, who was coming 
down-stairs behind Félicie, said, “Some 
of the young men from the yacht, I 
suppose; Barbara must have recog- 
nized them.” 

Félicie hastened to the door. Did 
she see Maurice Temple below at the 
gate? His back was turned towards 
her, as he was introducing one of his 
companions to Miss Barbara. Félicie 
ran down the steps, with outstretched 
hand, then stopped a moment terrified 
at her own forwardness, ready to draw 
back ; “ This is Mr. Temple, my dear,” 
said Miss Barbara, “ he has been here 
with his yacht every summer for three 
years, I should think — Mr. Frederick 
Temple ! ” 

Before Miss Barbara had finished 
her sentence, Félicie had perceived her 
mistake; it was not her Mr. Temple 
who turned to speak to her. He looked 
like his brother, but was younger, and 
had a gayer, more careless expression, 
as though he did not take life at so 
serious a point. 

“TI fancy you were mistaking me 
for my brother,” he said, seeing Féli- 
cie’s still outstretched hand, “I wish I 
were he, for many reasons. But you 
will have heard of me, Maurice’s rep- 
robate brother, Fred. Mrs..Mordaunt 
could have told you my history any 
day. Never go a whaling, Miss Mor- 
daunt ; that was the way I began life. 
I ran away, and disgusted all my re- 
lations, and I have never been able to 
scramble up into their good graces 
since. First I took to the sea, then 
to art, and my friends consider both 
modes of life as low —I mean Mrs. 
Mordaunt does, and she represents the 
world. But in spite of my advice 
about the whaling, I have come to 
claim you for a day’s yachting. I sup- 
pose Miss Barbara and Miss Edith 
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would decline, but I have got up a 
party of ladies from the place, and 
they say that Miss Mordaunt must 
come with them.” 

Félicie joined the sailing party. 
What a pleasure it was, to go down 
the curve of the river, and round the 
bold head that commanded its outlet, 
and into the wide sea. Her companion, 
too, was gay and lively, his voice re- 
minding her so of his brother’s that he 
seemed like an old friend. He had an 
easy way with him that won everybody, 
saying things in a reckless manner, as 
if he did not care for them himself, as 
if he scarcely knew what he were say- 
ing. Once, standing at the bow of 
the vessel, with Félicie watching the 
waves cleaving and falling on either 
side, he exclaimed, “ Where shall we 
go now? Where shall I take you? 
You look to me like a captive prin- 
cess there at Swanscott. Shall I be 
the George Douglas for your Mary 
Stuart and take you where you please? 
Shall it be back to Boston, out to 
Holmslee again? There is one person 
I know would hasten to welcome you 
there, as soon as he knew that you 
arrived.” 

Félicie’s cheek glowed a minute, as 
she looked forward over the blue ex- 
tent of water ;— then she said, after a 
while, “ But Mary Stuart found only 
England” — 

“ And Queen Elizabeth and Fother- 
ingay Castle for a prison,” put in her 
companion, as Félicie paused, “and 
do you know I think you are quite 
right; Mrs. Mordaunt has all the make- 
up of a Queen Elizabeth. If she caught 
her Mary Stuart, she would hold her, 
eighteen years or more, if she did not 
behead her !” 

“0, Mr. Temple, I did not mean,” 
.... Félicie began. 

“TI know you did not mean,” said 
Mr. Temple, “but Ido. Do you know, 
that woman shuts me out from Holms- 
lee, because I am poor, just as she 























welcomes Maurice because he is rich. 
That very whaling voyage I was telling 
you of, was the cause of my being dis- 
inherited by our old uncle. Zn re- 
vanche, he gave all his fortune to my 
brother. Maurice would like to make 
matters all smooth again, would like 
to divide with me, but things are so 
tied up that he can’t. Strange that a 
man, after he is dead antl buried, can 
still have and hold his property. All 
Maurice can do is, to pay up my old 
debts, which he accomplishes with 
praiseworthy fidelity, but each year 
brings on a new set. It is no wonder 
that Mrs. Mordaunt shuts her doors 
upon me, and is determined to secure 
Maurice for Mildred. This, you know, 
of course.” 

“I —I know nothing,” said Félicie, 
trembling. 

“Mrs. Mordaunt has tremendous will 
and power. She can do almost any- 
thing. You know about her elder 
daughter ?” 

“T know of Cecilia’s sudden death,” 
said Félicie, “and they none of them 
like to speak her name.” 

“She wanted to marry her tutor,” 
Mr. Temple went on. “ Mrs. Mordaunt 
was determined it should not be. She 
would not allow him to come to the 
house. She suppressed all letters that 
he wrote, and invented a tale of his 
falseness and baseness ; and one morn- 
ing, — Cecilia was dead.” 

“Tt is too horrible,” said Félicie, in 
@ shudder, “you cannot mean — 

“Your wildest fancy cannot picture 
too dark a story,” her companion inter- 
rupted; “yet Mrs. Mordaunt gained 
her point. Cecilia did not marry be- 
neath her. I suppose she thought it 
better so. I think of her always as a 
terrible Fate, willing to decree death, 
rather than yield her own will!” 

Félicie could not have told where 
their yacht went that day. At sunset 
they came up the Swan River again ; 
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the sky and sea and stream, all in a glow 
of crimson light. ‘The day had been 
both gay and sombre, bright with sun- 
light and laughter, and yet with a back- 
ground of something dark and lurid 
at once. 

The next morning Félicie went to 
the window; the flags and pennons 
were gone. A favorable wind had 
come up in the night, — so the fisher- 
men said afterwards, — and the yacht- 
ing fleet had taken advantage of it. 
Félicie wondered if it were all a dream 
again, like all the separate acts of her 
short life; but in her thoughts now fell 
to putting together the separate pieces 
of the last two years, with the new 
light that she had got from Frederick 
Temple’s wandering talk. 

She was startled the next week by 
a letter from Mrs. Mordaunt: “ Come 
up, my dear Feélicie, the very day after 
you have received this. Mr. Mor- 
daunt and I have some important plans 
to decide with you.” 

Plans — more plans! Of course it 
could not be of Mildred’s marriage. 
Perhaps Maurice Temple had been per- 
suading her aunt. If her aunt had a 
power and will, surely Mr. Temple 
could have one as great! Yet she 
blushed at her own suggestion. She 
hurried away to reach an early train, 
feeling herself scarcely more than a 
puppet moved from one scene to an- 
other. She was to leave the train some- 
time before reaching Boston. Holmslee 
was some five miles distant from the 
station; her aunt would send the car- 
riage for her. 

As she was leaving the cars, the 
station-master met her, and helping he: 
out with unwonted urbanity, informed 
her that the early train had been run- 
ning for a day or two a little faster 
than before, and that her aunt’s carriage 
might not arrive for a few minutes. 
As she entered the station, she met 
Frederick Temple. He was even more 
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surprised at meeting her than she could 
be to see him. 

“ Did Mrs. Mordaunt send for you?” 
he exclaimed. “Let me tell -you a 
plan that occurs to me. The up-train 
will be here in one minute and a half. 
Suppose we take the train for Swan- 
scott. Your aunt will not be astonished 
at your not appearing the very day she 
summons you. Do you know I made 
a quick run up to Boston after I saw 
you, and gave such a glowing account 
of the beauties of Swanscott to Mau- 
rice, that he has taken my yacht and 
gone down to explore for himself. He 
set off with a fair wind, and this very 
evening must be rounding the head of 
Swan River. Why should not we go 
down and help Miss Barbara and Miss 
Edith receive him ?” 

Félicie could scarcely listen to the 
end of his sentence.. Maurice Temple 
had gone to meet her at Swanscott, 
that was enough to take in at once. 
The carriage wheels were heard ; Oscar 
was already joyously leaping about her ; 
she had no time to consider. She 
turned away; Frederick helped her 
into the carriage. “So you prefer 
Fotheringay after all! Well, I will 
do my best for you, depend upon me. 
For you see I have ventured back. 
Talking with you that day, stirred up 
the old longings. I broke through 
the bonds, and have been spending the 
morning at Holmslee, and am to re- 
turn to-morrow.” 

Félicie was back again. Mrs. Mor- 
daunt received her at the head of the 
steps ; Mildred was lying down with a 
headache; Mr. Mordaunt was taking 
a nap; there was some luncheon laid 
out for Félicie in the dining-room. She 
sat at the table a long time; the old 
servant fidgeted in and out, and at last 
roused her, by asking her if she would 
have some grapes. “No, she had had 
enough,” and got up to go, looking back 
to see that she had eaten something. 

She founi Martyn in her room, 


waiting for the keys to unpack her 
trunks, and to consult as to what dress 
she should put on. Her aunt would 
like to see her when she was dressed. 
Félicie looked out of the window a 
minute before she went down. There 
was a trail of morning glory that had 
clambered up by the side of the win- 
dow, and in the damp day some of its 
great, purple-red flowers had not yet 
closed. Feélicie pulled off a long spray 
of it, and wound it into her hair. “I 
suppose they will be faded before I am 
down stairs, but no matter, there will 
be nobody to see!” 

She was to find her aunt in the 
library ; there was Mr. Mordaunt also. 
“ Félicie,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, “ you 
have always spoken affectionately of 
your cousins in California, and I re- 
member once your wishing you could 
go to San Francisco; there is an oppor- 
tunity now for you to go on with Mr. 
Carr, who is going by railway with all 
his family; Mr. Mordaunt and I have 
been planning that you should go with 
them; then you will be as you have 
always wished, with your own mother’s 
relations.” 

Yes, Félicie had often wished it, 
and had expressed her wish. She had 
a happy memory of a sunny visit that 
her cousin had once made them while 
her mother was living. She had often 
in her thoughts contrasted her open, 
frank ways, with the involved, conven- 
tional life that went on at Holmslee. 

“How soon should I go?” she 
asked. 

“Directly,” said Mrs. Mordaunt. 
“Mr. Carr hopes to get away this 
very week.” 

“But Mr. Mordaunt has another 
suggestion,” continued her aunt, as 
Félicie sat silent. “The Van Brendts, 
you know, are just starting for Europe, 
and Emilie is very anxious that you 
should go with them. She has always 
had this fancy for you, and has been 
talking about your going with them, 
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ever since you went to Swanscott. 
Now Mr. Mordaunt suggests that it is 
a pity you should lose such an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Europe, even if you 
go to California afterwards, and he 
wishes you to choose which you will 
do. You are quite at liberty, and old 
enough to decide for yourself.” 

“ The Van Brendts leave this week,” 
said Félicie. 

“ Yes, it will be very easy to get 
you ready,” answered Mrs. Mordaunt. 
“You know I always have your ward- 
robe in order for any emergency. You 
found nothing wanting at Swanscott, I 
trust ?” 

“ Must I do one or the other?” asked 
Félicie. 

«“ There is no ‘ must’ about it,” an- 
swered her aunt; “but is there any 
reason why you should not do one or 
the other? Your uncle is your guar- 
dian, yet consults your wishes. He has 
some very important affairs upon his 
mind, and will be very glad to be re- 
lieved of his charge of you for a while. 
But he wishes you to choose for your- 
self; there are your own relations, or 
Europe with the Van Brendts.” 

Mr. Mordaunt looked kindly towards 
Félicie. 

“ You need not decide this moment,” 
continued Mrs. Mordaunt; “the Van 
Brendts are to dine and spend to- 
night here. I hear the carriage wheels 
now; they will talk to you about it.” 

The Van Brendts, if they could 
have looked into Félicie’s thoughts, 
would have been surprised to find that 
all the time they were talking with her 
—and indeed all the long night that fol- 
lowed — she was going over a calcula- 
tion of how long it would take a yacht 
to come up from Swanscott. Olive, at 
Swanscott, had told her once, that a sail- 
ing vessel was sometimes a week get- 
ting up to Boston, if the wind were 
not right. She had some idea about its 
‘aking three days at the best. Why 
had not she asked Federick Temple 
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when his brother left, and how long it 
had taken him to reach Swanscott. 
Well, she could ask him to-morrow ; 
he had promised to come to her rescue. 
The Van Brendts did not leave for 
three days. 

But none the less did she wake 
with a heavy heart. She felt herself, 
as it were, shut in by some invisible 
bars, like the bird who does not see 
the fine wires between him and the 
green without, but beats himself against 
the unseen walls, 

“ At any rate I can decide against 
going to California,” she said to herself. 
“ That will give me one more day, and 
to-day I will talk with Frederick.” 

But on getting down to the break- 
fast table, she found that it had been 
planned that Mrs. Van Brendt should 
take her into town with herself and 
Maria, to spend the day with Emilie, 
and to do a little shopping. So she 
should miss seeing Frederick Temple! 
and all the morning she was planning 
some way of sending him a note. But 
how, why, what claim had she upon 
him? She had scarcely a word to put 
into the lively conversation of Mrs. 
Van Brendt and her daughter. They 
slowly entered town. As they passed 
through the narrow streets of the North 
End, the carriage came to a stop, 
blocked in by heavy carts. Suddenly 
Félicie was aroused by the tones of 
the voice she had been longing to hear. 

“Mrs. Van Brendt, is that you ?” 

There was Maurice Temple on the 
sidewalk, with a travelling valise in 
his hand. 

“TI am just up from the Eastern 
station. Will you give me the vacant 
seat in your carriage ?” 

“ With pleasure,” and the door was 
opened for him. 

“I bring you the latest news from 
Swanscott, Miss Mordaunt,” was his 
greeting to Félicie. “I find yachting a 
little slow, and came up by to-day’s ear- 
liest train. Where are you all bound?” 
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“To the trunk-maker’s first, then to 
a shop in Tremont Street, then home,” 
was Miss Maria’s answer. 

“ But you will never get there at 
this speed,” said Maurice, “ why will 
not you walk? Do you decline, Mrs. 
Van Brendt, and Miss Maria? But 
Mrs. Van Brendt, if you will give 
your consent, I will escort Miss Mor- 
daunt as fur as Tremont Street, and 
promise that we shall be there to await 
you in your carriage. At what number 
shall we meet you?” 

“ Well, mamma,” said Maria, after 
Maurice Temple had gone on with 
Félicie, “you will have a reckoning 
to make with Mrs. Mordaunt. Didn’t 
you know that she sent Félicie into 


’ town to keep her out of the way of 


Frederick Temple, who is to be at 
Holmslee to-day, and that she in- 
tended to get Félicie off to Europe 
with us before Col. Temple was back 
from his yachting expedition !” 

Mrs. Van Brendt was terrified ; she 
had seen none of these things. 

“ But, my dear, we will follow them. 
You don’t think they will stop in, and 
be married anywhere? ” 

“Tt is too late, now,” said Maria, 
“but Mrs. Mordaunt was plain enough 
with her intentions. You will have a 
bone to pick with her.” 

“Thad no idea she had any inten- 
tions,” pursued poor Mrs. Van Brendt, 
“except to give Félicie a good time.” 

“My dear mamma, Mrs. Mordaunt 
has her intentions even when she offers 
you asecond plate of soup. But never 
mind, it will be interesting to see 
which will conquer. I can promise 
that Mrs. Mordaunt will have her way. 
Her will is an iron wall; one only 
breaks against it.” 

They picked up Félicie at the ap- 
pointed place not long after, looking 
happy, if not married. Mrs. Van 


Brendt did not venture to ask Col. 
Temple to luncheon, or to speak of 
shopping with Félicie. 


Emilie had it 


all her own way in talking through the 
day, and accompanied the rest to 
Holmslee at the end of the afternoon. 

Mrs. Mordaunt stood in the hall to 
receive them. The doors were wide 
open at either end, and a heavy wind 
came sweeping through. 

“ Mildred is away,” she said, “ gone 
to drive with Frederick Temple, but 
the threat of a storm must have delayed 
them somewhere.” 

But after she had taken her guests 
into the parlor, she summoned Félicie 
to a side room. Félicie was struck 
by a wild expression in her glance. 

“ Félicie, Mildred has gone off with 
Frederick Temple. She has left this 
note behind, but don’t speak of it in 
there. Mr. Mordaunt has followed her 
directly, and he must bring her back be- 
fore there is any scandal. I have told 
you that you need ask no questions.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt returned to her 
guests, and Félicie looked at her with 
wonder, as all through the dinner she 
preserved her usual composure. The 
Van Brendts perhaps felt the evening 
dull and chill, and Mrs. Van Brendt 
had a secret consciousness of having 
done wrong, and a dread lest Col. Tem- 
ple’s name should slip out unexpectedly. 
They left early, and spoke of the ap- 
proaching storm. 

When they had gone Mrs. Mordaunt 
paced up and down the long rooms, 
listened at the windows, stood at the 
doorway spite of the rising wind. No 
other sound but that of the crickets in 
the grass. 

“It is not time to expect Mr. Mor- 
daunt yet, but he must find them!” 
she cried at last. 

Then she begged Feélicie to play 
something. “One of your long pieces 
that will fill up the time,” she urged. 
But she soon broke off the playing. 
“Stop, I cannot hear the wheels, while 
that noise is going on!” 

Félicie pitied her, —all her plan- 
nings come to an end. And how 
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strange it was! Had Mildred, who 
looked so cold, really cared for Fred- 
erick Temple all this time, and was this 
the way her own deliverance was to 
come? As for her own happiness, 
which she had had no time to realize, 
she felt like the children who get up 
before light on Christmas morning, and 
take their stockings into bed full of 
presents, but they hold them in their 
hands, and cannot see them or tell what 
they are, for the darkness. So she 
seemed to hold her new joy; but a 
great darkness rested between her and 
it, and she could not look upon it. 

At last came the sound of wheels, 
and the carriage and Mr. Mordaunt 
alone. “I reached Whately,” he said, 
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“ just as they had gone into the house 
of the minister of the place; I could 
not stop them, Hester, I had not the 
heart. They are married.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt stood up and went 
towards the door. Her face was rigid 
and pale. Mr. Mordaunt and Félicie 
would have followed her, but she turned 
them away, she gave a motion of her 
arm, as though she flung away some- 
thing. 

“So I have lost another daughter. 
I will never see her again.” 

Then she turned to Félicie, with an 
unwonted smile, and said, as she left 
the room:— 

“ Félicie, we will try to do better 
with you!” 





ON VISITING MY HOME AFTER FORTY YEARS. 


BY CYRUS 


A. BARTOL. 


ENTRANCED among the rocks and trees, 
I wander to and fro, 

In sweet oblivion with the breeze 
And forty years ago. 


My birth-place works the charm of power: 
Boyhood alone I know; 

My life is crowded to an hour, — 
Tis forty years ago. 


I have not bought, I have not sold; 
Yet breathes, with whisper low, 
Wonder new-born from stories told 

Me forty years ago. 


No weight I feel of care or sin; 
My sorrows off I throw: 

Remorse has fled, doubt has not been;— 
"Tis forty years ago. 


I am no husband, father, priest, 
No rival see or foe; 
I sit the smallest at the feast; 
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The timid thrush sings where I tread ; 
Roses fresh welcome blow, 

And swing their censers o’er my head, 
As forty years ago. 


The sea and sand,—the brook, the shore, 
Hill-top and meadow low, 

I find no atom less or more 
Than forty years ago. 


O’er Alpine pass, through halls of art, 
No more can memory flow, 

While present glory fills my heart, 
From forty years ago. 


O maze of joy! from mates at play, 
Or learning in a row, 

War’s distant thunder rolls away, 
With forty years ago. 


Will He, that shines through all life’s gloom, 
And heightens all its glow, 

In dateless heaven not find some room 
For forty years ago? 


MAN AND MANKIND. 


BY HENRY W. BELLOWS. 


One of the striking characteristics 
rof our times is, an attempt to reduce 
-science, politics, society, life, philoso- 
phy, and religion to first principles ; — 
‘to discover the original plan of nature 
:and the Creator; to find out some one 
-great force in physics which shall com- 
prehend all other forces and explain 
them; some one central idea in gov- 
-ernment which shall be universally ap- 
;plicable to all nations; some one 
‘notion of religion which shall include 
-all forms of faith and worship; some 
one notion of life which shall banish 
the conflicts and antagonisms of pri- 
vate experience ; some theory of com- 
merce and trade which can be uni- 
versally received and legalized by all 


peoples; some universal grammar 
which shall unearth all languages, and 
trace them as branches to a common 
root. 

Nothing can be better or more 
instructive and beneficent than this 
noble effort to discover the unity in 
variety, the agreement in difference, 
the simplicity in complexity, in all 
things divine and human. It has al- 
ready disclosed so many grounds of 
mutual respect and common advantage ; 
so many deeper foundations of things 
that once seemed to have no common 
origin or footing; so much political, 
social, and religious unity, that it can- 
not but be hoped that the affluent 
sources of war among nations, indus- 




































trial interests, and theological sects, 
will to a considerable extent be dried 
up,—that the dividing oceans and 
parting streams of human feeling and 
opinion will be bridged or crossed by 
nerves of common intelligence, or that 
a swift sense of mutual dependence 
will convert the seas of stormy separ- 
ation into safe highways of easy and 
rapid inter-communication and com- 
mon wealth, 

There is, however, a natural haste 
and impatience excited by the discov- 
ery of the few general principles and 
ideas which are now supposed to un- 
derlie the public welfare and the uni- 
versal faith and philosophy of life, 
which exposes society, and individual 
and public thought and enterprise, to 
quixotic and destructive hopes and ex- 
pectations ; to discouraging surprises, 
practical bewilderment, and rash and 
shallow reforms; which promotes an 
ill-founded conceit, and leads to real 
narrowness of thought and purpose. 
To think that we have mastered the 
whole problem of existence; that we 
have discovered the secret of creation ; 
that we understand our nature, much 
more God’s nature, to the bottom ; 
that we know the whole philosophy of 
history, the whole science of political 
economy, the whole meaning of Chris- 
tianity, the whole significance of the 
family, the State, the Church; that 
we have solved the problem of evil, 
and abolished mystery from nature, 
and religion, and life, — leads naturally 
to a precipitation of action, a summary 
dealing with evils, a sudden and im- 
patient sort of politics, sociology, and 
religious theorizing, which have un- 
suspected dangers and as yet unknown 
difficulties hidden in their pathway, 
which may bring us, before we are 
aware, directly against the mighty and 
immovable ranges of God’s larger will, 
and drive us back with shipwreck of 
faith and of civilization, upon the very 
»pposite shore. This proves nothing 
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against the advantage and the duty of 
seeking out first principles, or aiming 
at simplicity in science, philosophy, 
politics, social organization, or religious 
faith. It is no argument against pro- 
found and radical thinking ; no proper 
objection to the deepest and boldest 
inquiry and the most fearless investi- 
gation; nothing against the courageous 
inquest of modern philosophy, sci- 
ence, and the religious instinct, into the 
foundations of received opinions. Nor 
is the hopeful confidence of the most 
modern school of thought, whether in 
physics or metaphysics, political econ- 
omy or religion, without its warrant, 
and its lofty and encouraging uses 
and triumphs. Only —this is to be 
considered, — to make the naked sim- 
plicities and few general principles 
which are now doing the chief duty 
in the way of human progress, more 
efficient and more benignant, — to free 
them from their perils and their dis- 
appointments, we certainly need a 
larger and more comprehensive induc- 
tion from all the facts within our 
reach, a generalization from a broader 
field of observation, a wider justice to 
the longest and most various experi- 
ences, a finer study of the past, and a 
more thoughtful estimate of man and 
the universe. Simplicity is sometimes 
purchased by the suppression of trou- 
blesome truths and facts ; clearness is 
often due to shallowness ; precipitation 
to ignorance of obstacles; and bold- 
ness and confidence to the want of due 
acquaintance with dangers. 

It is not by adoring the attained, 
and defending the realized, or teaching 
satisfaction with actual evils aud pal- 
pable wrongs, that the perils of too 
precipitate a progress, or too rash a 
radicalism in the interests of social 
or religious faith, are to be met. Nor 
is defamation and depreciation of new 
discoveries, or new grounds of hope 
and confidence for society or Chris- 
tianity, the process by which God's 
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truth or man’s welfare is to be se- 
cured. Only a broader and nobler 
hope can supplant a narrower and 
more immediate one; only a higher 
and more glorious philosophy can cor- 
rect and supplement an imperfect yet 
aspiring and encouraging theory ; only 
some plan more deeply freighted with 
blessings and promises, and, on that 
account, slower in its progress and 
more difficult to forward, can be per- 
mitted to displace any other plan 
which stimulates disinterested effort, 
and encourage the fainting heart that 
thirsts for perfection. None are to be 
trusted in this world as leaders or 
guides who teach discouragement and 
despair in the name of God, or of 
Christ; or who bid humanity clank 
its chains and swear it is music. “Be 
satisfied with what is; make the best 
of your imperfect conditions, give up 
the dream of human perfection ; aban- 
don the hope of a happy world; lay 
down your faith in man in praise of 
your faith in God,” —all this faise 
quietism may do for Roman Popes, and 
philosophic optimists or pessimists, 
and the moral lazzaroni of an effete 
civilization ; but it has no place in the 
religion of Jesus Christ, nor in the 
hearts of the aspiring, the sympathetic, 
and the disinterested, — least of all in 
the souls of Americans and liberal 
Christians. 

Now in respect to a larger plan, 
and a hope based on broader observa- 
tions, it is to be observed that the 
education of the world, like the edu- 
cation of the individual, never pro- 
ceeds far under one class or set of in- 
fluences; that there are always two 
forces, at least, somewhat opposite in 
their character, working in the inter- 
est of the human soul and of the race, 
which either alternate, or form by com- 
bination or counteraction, a resultant, 
equally indebted to both for its direc- 
tion and value. In a child’s educa- 
tion, for instance, consider the two 


elements of unconscious observation 
and experience, on the one hand, and 
of definite and purposed instruction on 
the other. Is it possible to estimate 
the worth of the wisdom gained by a 
mere contact with the facts of life, 
the observation of nature, and men, 
and things, long before any theorizing 
or sense of plan or purpose has begun 
to work in the mind? Wise educators 
have said, that systematic instruction 
may begin far too early, simply be- 
cause we cannot prudently occupy the 
attention of children with book learn- 
ing or artificial wisdom, at the cost of 
taking them at the period of eager 
curiosity and impressibleness from 
the school of nature and life. It is 
like shutting up the bee in a hot- 
house or in its hive, and forbidding 
it to choose far and wide the materials 
from which to secrete its honey! 
‘Where would the future philosopher, 
poet, moralist, novelist, statesman, suc- 
cessful man of business, and wise re- 
former, find the materials for the play 
and action of their dialectics, their 
skilled language, their logic or their 
fancy, their shaping imagination, or 
their statesmanship and saintly guid- 
ance, —if observation, experience, an 
open and wide-eyed early life, had not 
filled their souls with suggestions, im- 
ages, ideas, hopes, analogies, deep in- 
sights, visions, dreams, which they 
did not arrange, analyze, nor con- 
sciously meditate upon at the time, but 
which in the age of reflection and 


disciplined thought and feeling, they 


found an inexhaustible store-house of 
thought and invention? Was ever a 
poet or a saint, a reformer or a states- 
man, made out of any boy who had 
not dreamed and wandered fancy-free, 
and conversed with nature in her vis- 
ible forms, and lazed out broadly, and 
we might almost say in a blessed neg- 
lect, beneath the eye of the open 
heavens, and in view of “the wide, 
wide world.” When training on the 
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ory, when education on narrow princi- 
ples, begins too early, it closes more 
windows than it opens; it makes roads 
and ruts, where God has prepared 
fields and trackless forests for a young 
wanderer; it confines our attention 
that was meant to roam, and directs 
through certain conventional chinks 
a vision that was designed to be all 
abroad. Of course the true time for 
systematic education arrives, and must 
not be unduly postponed; not that its 
date is fixed, or does not differ for dif- 
ferent natures. But no one can expect 
any amount of private and personal 
observation, or teaching from mere ex- 
perience, to take the place of that sys- 
tematic drill, and furnishing in books 
of the grand results of all human expe- 
rience and observation, without which 
any private and personal notices and 
experiences must be narrow indeed. 
It is the light and heat which personal 
and direct experience and observation 
throw upon all indirect experience and 
collected knowledge and learning, which 
make it vital and capable of real as- 
similation. The knowledge of a few 
living plants alone interprets the vast 
herbarium of all nature’s Flora. 
Book learning, science, philosophy, 
theology, are of most value to those 
who have the most original and direct 
observation, feeling, and thought. The 
mere observer and wholly original 
thinker is narrow and imperfect, as a 
matter of course. But the mere book- 
worm and trained student, is at best 
a learned dunce, who cannot test or 
graduate, arrange or apply his knowl- 
edge; and is an elaborate simpleton, 
considered from a true sfandard of 
wisdom. 

It is the union of the largest and 
freshest personal experiences and ob- 
servations, with the largest and most 
complete systematic learning, that 
takes the grandest minds, minds like 
Dante’s, Milton’s, and Bacon’s, — 
minds that shape after-generations, 
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and take their place among tlie guid- 
ing constellations in ‘the heaven of 
intellectual voyagers. 

Now what is true of the individual 
is true of the education of the race 
and the world. Eras of mere obser- 
vation and experience alternate with 
eras of criticism, historic survey, the- 
orizing of facts and exploration of 
principles; and when the trace has 
grown too speculative, or too tightly 
tied up in its own learned theories: 
too stereotyped and rigid in its confi- 
dence in its own wisdom, Divine wis- 
dom breaks up its moorings by some 
grand colonial and commercial oppor- 
tunity ; some long general war, some 
tremendous revolt of an oppressed 
class, —helots or slaves, or feudal 
retainers. Thenscholars, philosophers, 
and theorists are immediately at a dis- 
count, and find their conclusions chal- 
lenged by stubborn facts and new 
practical discoveries. When theory 
has settled down on a fixed but false 
system of astronomy, which exactly 
accommodates a narrow church faith, 
some Galileo, with a bold observation 
or an arch fact, upsets at one blow 
the case-hardened theory to which a 
whole decade of centuries has been 
unconsciously enthralled. When the 
finished geography of the earth has 
been flatly and falsely mapped out for 
ages, some inspired Columbus suddenly 
flings a new hemisphere upon the 
drawing-table, and orders the circum- 
navigation of the globe before the 
map-maker can justify his chart. 

When the Greeks and Romans have 
exhausted architecture and sculpture, 
and fashioned law and government, 
and produced the literature that will 
live forever, the Goths and Vandals 
come in with hearts all aglow with 
wild spiritual dreams and _ visions, 
lightning in their eyes and earthquakes 
in their souls. They crush the Roman 
eagle, and ransack the cities and tem- 
ples, and burn the libraries and mu- 
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seums,— and out of the disintegrated 
ruins make the only soil in which 
Christianity can find nourishment, and 
80 give origin to modern civilization. 
There have been two great alternat- 
ing forces or feelings in the education 
of the world, each of which in its own 
era has contributed invaluable aid to 
the progress of humanity, and each of 
which for the time during which it 
reigned, has seemed the only force or 
tendency from which truth, freedom, 
and happiness could be looked for ;— 
we mean Ist, the Universe acting upon 
Man; and 2d, Man acting upon the 
Universe ; in other words, Nature, and 
its God, with all external influences, 
observations, and forces, filling, enrich- 
ing, overpowering, shaping, humbling, 
and awing the soul; then by reaction, 
the soul subduing, criticising, classifying, 
challenging, testing, measuring by itself 
and arranging about its own centre, the 
facts, principles, and observations of life, 
nature, and experience. Philosophy 


recognizes this alternation or codpera- 


tion in its attempt to exhibit the relations 
of external experience and intuitive per- 
ception, of thought and the exciting ob- 
jects of thought. Religion acknowl- 
edges the same distinction, in the two 
offices of intuition and revelation. 
Literature presents it in the form of 
learning, history, criticism; and the 
form of poetry and creative art. 
Exactly as climate checks or quick- 
ens peculiar national traits, eras of great 
military activity, or geographical dis- 
covery and dispersion, or colonial enter- 
prise, or national conflict or vast material 
development,— by tumbling in upon 
the mind experiences, and immediate 
hopes and fears, and urgent passions and 
emotions, in larger volume and swifter 
succession, than it could hold or digest, 
—have stopped the growth of liter- 
ature, the flow of poetry, the contempla- 
tive, critical, and philosophic capacity, 
and made man, for such times, a leaner 
upon Institutions, authority, external 
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Religion, instinctive knowledge or posi- 
tive faith. 

We can see this in old countries, 
where the vast accumulations of expe- 
rience, national memories, social and 
religious traditions, architectural monu- 
ments, domestic customs, intertangled 
treaties and vested rights, victories and 
triumphs, that have perpetuated the 
names and influence of great families, 
or services that have given individual 
minds a sort of perennial sway, — in 
short, the overwhelming wealth of in- 
herited influences, obligations, and ven- 
erations, — tends always to make the 
work of political and social critics, in- 
ventors, and reformers slow and difficult. 
The individual dwindles into insignifi- 
cance before the majesty of the State. 
His private intuitions, doubts, and 
warnings, have little weight and draw 
little attention. 

Almost no one, who does not repre- 
sent a great class, a vast interest, a 
common tendency, is of any con- 
siderable importance. It is not in- 
dividuals, but communities, the three 
estates, the great interests, that are vis- 
ible and influential. Government pays 
little attention to private consciences, 
or personal feelings or individual specu- 
lations. In old countries the tastes 
even of a whole generation, are only 
like the annual fashions in a new coun- 
try like ours. If you would know what 
Germany, France, England, or Austria 
is, or will do, it is not sufficient to con- 
sider what Mr. Bright, or M. Ollivier, 
or Bismarck, or Van Beust wishes or 
thinks or says, nor what the Manches- 
ter School, or the Red-Republican, or 
Unitary Germans, or Anti-papal Aus- 
trians propose; but rather what Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Austria stands 
for; whither under centuries of consol- 
idated life, and accumulating prejudices 
and tastes, they each gravitate. It is 
not in the power of Gallican bishops, 
or American Romanists, essentially to 
modify or restrain the logical tendencies 
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of an institution as old as the Catholic 
Church. It will bear the fruit which 
its long-growing stock has been ripen- 
ing for ages; and the infallibility of the 
Pope, which has for centuries been a 
practical fact, —if it does not through 
a cowardly but sagacious prudence, get 
a Jesuitical reserve imposed upon its 
bold utterance, — will be only the more 
perilous for the cloak it wears over its 
drawn sword. It has power enough 
now to stretch its arm 3,000 miles, and 
pluck the Bible from the public schools 
of Puritan America, if not to close 
those schools themselves within another 
generation. 

It was a sense of the oppressive 
character of classes, vested rights, ven- 
erated institutions, weighty traditions, 
that first moving in Luther, to assert 
. the right of private judgment, ultima- 
ted in the flight of the Puritan pil- 
grims who founded New England and 
have impressed their philosophy and 


religion so characteristically upon the 


American people. The individual 
human soul, its rights, its duties, its 
grounds of self-respect, its fitness to be 
the unit and measure of all institutions, 
laws, customs,—the epitome and mi- 
crocosm of the universe, — this, whether 
acknowledged or consciously felt, was 
the logical starting-point, as it has 
proved the decisive germ of whatever 
has since flowered out in American life. 
True, it was at first encumbered and 
modified by certain English-bred mem- 
ories and feelings, which made the in- 
stitutional life of Massachusetts rigid, 
decorous, and formal, and for a while 
maintained the influence of wealth, 
family, and old creeds and usages, re- 
straining the force of the powerful 
thought and purpose that had dared the 
ocean and the wilderness to find a seed- 
ground for its struggling hope. But 
nobody can have watched either New 
England or American life, without per- 
ceiving how surely powerful convictions 
and principles, only stronger from long 
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repression and by reactionary impulse, 
tend to ultimate themselves in all possi- 
ble shapes and forms. An original and 
characteristic reverence for the private 
conscience and the individual soul, has 
produced in America that vast harvest 
of sects, which threatens to end in 
making every man a sect by himself. 
It has fostered education by the com- 
mon school, that every single child may 
acquire the means of knowing and re- 
specting his own right asa citizen, as a 
separate conscience, as a distinct individ- 
ual intelligence. It has encouraged ev- 
ery man to live by his own light and to 
utter his own intuitions. It has pro- 
duced seers and philosophers who have 
boldly balanced their private convic- 
tions against the oldest faiths and the 
largest testimony of experience. It has 
created a love of reading and a habit of 
private reflection, which has superseded 
to a great extent a life in community ; 
and newspapers, reviews, books, and 
speculations have taken the place occu- 
pied in foreign countries by street-life, 
common pleasures, village-sports, and 
easy door-stoop gossip. Whatever life 
still exists in the rural-portions of New 
England, now rapidly becoming desert- 
ed from their wornout soil, — which 
finds no renewal in the general absence 
of lime-stone and slate, and the per- 
sistent out-cropping of a granite which 
rains and winds cannot disintegrate, or 
springs and snows wash into the val- 
leys,—is a life of solitary out-door 
toil, or sober store-keeping, or monot- 
onous factory-drudging, interchanged 
with an unsocial, uncheerful, serious 
life at home, in a wooden castle inac- 
cessible to the nearest neighbors, except 
under rigid conditions or on state occa- 
sions. Five dwindling churches per- 
haps starve and mope in some village 
where one might enjoy an animated 
and cheerful existence. Life is seri- 
ous, intelligent, self-respectful, moral- 
ly aspiring, thoughtful, instructed ;— 
but lonely, sad, discontented, in revolt 
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against it knows not what; questioning 
everything, ready for radical changes, 
doubting what it wishes to believe, 
craving the stimulus of the most rad- 
ical thought,— the pepper and mus- 
tard of spiced literature, and satirical 
poetry, and free religion. The most 
cultivated and gifted men are apt to be 
the least public-spirited citizens, the 
least interested in worship, the least 
social, the least cheerful. The women, 
with brains that topple above their 
slender frames, are reading metaphysics, 
or studying German literature, or mak- 
ing copies of the antique, or forming 
societies and uttering speeches in pro- 
motion of female suffrage or woman’s 
rights. Marriage grows less frequent 
and of more doubtful value, while se- 
rious complaints against husbands as 
faithless in affection, and wives as in- 
competent to household cares, are free- 
iy disclosed. Insanity, suicide, infanti- 
cide, become common; crime increases 
among women, while diminishing among 
men. 

But let it not be supposed, that cer- 
tain great virtues and graces do not 
flourish; that the love of ideas, cour- 
age, candor, the spirit.of free inquiry, 
the eager quest of trgth, the earnest 
feeling of duty and destiny, do not 
prevail; or that anywhere in the world 
so much thinking, aspiration, self-re- 
spect, private worth, and general intelli- 
gence are to be found. Only it is be- 
coming apparent that the individual is 
not, as it there seems to be thought un- 
deniable, the only or the permanent 
starting-point and safe centre from which 
political, social, domestic, and religious 
forces and customs are to flow; still 
less from which happy homes, and sat- 
isfied and united communities, and 
blessed religious institutions are to be 
built up. 

When the Bible says “ Man,” it does 
* not mean this man or that man; but 
Humanity! Man, for instance, was 
created male and female, which no 


individual is. Man was a family; 
logically speaking, before he was a dis- 
tinct person; he was a tribe before he 
was a family ; he was a race before he 
was a tribe. In short his consolidated 
interests, his common or related ex- 
istence, antedates and outlives his indi- 
dividual existence. The individual 
does not know himself, nor find himself, 
except in relations. It takes two to 
start the race. The nature in each 
individual is partial and incomplete, 
dependent for its uses, powers, and 
enjoyments, upon reciprocal society. 
Isolation or solitude quenches nine- 
tenths of each person’s humanity, and 
leaves the hermit soul a barren frag- 
ment, if not an expiring brand. This 
it is which renders solitary confine- 
ment the greatest of punishments, bé- 


cause it sets back the very life and drains _ 


off humanity to its dregs. Books are 
society, because they bring other minds 
in contact with our own ; but we can- 
not live long upon mere ideas; we 
live from our passions, and affections, co- 
operatively and sympathetically; and 
the man who on a theory of saving his 
individuality separates himself proudly, 
moodily, sensitively, morbidly, conscien- 
tiously, or by intellectual fastidious- 
ness, from the common life, — exchanges 
the forces of a mighty stream for the 
splendors of a swollen bubble of 
egotism, on which the world is painted 
in rainbow colors, but which is hollow 
and just ready to explode in mist, as 
it brightens into its finest hues. God, 
who is the beginning and the end, 
the Alpha and Omega, and who pours 
his life into the world, is an infinitely 
greater and more inexhaustible foun- 
tain of being and becoming, of truth 
and love and power, and a more shap- 
ing force, than any individual thought, 
or than all private wills and individual 
intelligences. And his word utters it- 
self chiefly in great common instincts, 
natural affections, and general neces- 
sities; in the broad speech of human 
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passions and aspirations; in great public 
movements and impulses, vast conta- 
gious emotions and sympathetic thrills ; 
that sublime common sense, that com- 
mon life, which have organized them- 
selves crystal-wise in domestic, social, 
political, and religious institutions. God 
is in the individual soul ; but he is most 
of all in the common soul. He is in the 
world of humanity as he is in nature ; 
and as each star has its place while all the 
separate orbs keep their relations to a 
great common movement, are tied to a 
centre, held in place by attractions and 
repulsions which make each dependent 
on all, and all on each, so each soul is 
part and parcel of a moral and spiritual 
universe, which forbids it to separate 
itself, declare its independence, and 
require the universe to revolve about 
itself. We cannot fully know what 
we are, or are held up by, or whereto 
we exist and are impelled. There is a 
majestic mystery growing out of the 
very complexity and divine ordination 
of our lot, whose depths are in the 
bosom of God. We must comprehend 
the whole (which is impossible), fully 
to understand any of the parts; speci- 
ally to know wholly our own part. If 
we cut a circle round our individual 
selves and think all the materials of a 
sound, intelligent faith lie within it; 
that by studying our own souls alone, 
we study God’s being and purposes 
perfectly, we are sure to substitute 
some petty system of opinion, some 
small philosophy, some local or personal 
conceit, for the deep, sublime plan and 
purpose of Him who is “the beginning 
and the end.” All beginnings and all 
ends are in Him. We begin far back 
of our own nature and thought and 
life in Him, and we end far forward 
of our possible vision or conception in 
Him. The mountain streams begin 


in the ocean they never saw; they end 
in the ocean in which they begin. 
Thus all means are ends; all ends are 
means in the Infinite plan; and he whe 
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expects to catch and hold in his hand 
anywhere the beginning or the end of 
one of God’s works or ways, concealed 
with consummate skill in the hidings 
of his power, may hope to clutch the 
horizon, or cage the rainbow. 

It is this sense of God in the world 
which humbles the true and large 
student of society and civilization and 
religion, and inclines him to avoid rash 
and hasty conclusions, sharp definitions, 
impatient plans of reform, radical con- 
troversies with human _ experiences, 
and makes him patient with the vast 
providential forces and institutions and 
traditions which seem only the more 
like God’s will and method of working 
when not traceable, nor marked with 
human limitations, nor measurable by 
the line of individual experience. 

Who for instance can look at the 
family state —the union of one man 
with one woman ; the sanctity of mar- 
riage, the significance of home — with 
all the common, public interests that 
hang upon that slender but golden 
thread, without feeling shocked at the 
profane hands which make it a matter 
of irreverent and straining touch, and 
treat it as if it were an ordinance of 
last year’s common council, which on 
trial we might think it better to annul 
at this present session, and try some 
other plan! If man had ordained this 
domestic sacrament man might more 
safely undo it; but it has its roots in a 
Divine will, comes down from the para- 
dise of human innocency, has survived 
the fall, and reproduces in each genera- 
tion some of the fruits of Eden in our 
homes. Does any man presume to 
date, to estimate, to exhaust the origin, 
meaning, worth, authority of this mon- 
ogamic usage and law? Can any logic 
or reasoning compass and bound it or 
probe its centre?- And is it to be 
wondered at, that souls that live by 
faith and feel the mystery in which 
they are darkly bound with God, shrink 
with instinctive antipathy from the 
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presumption which treats marriage as 
@ superstition, a civil ordinance, a con- 
venience of declining value; and un- 
dertakes to defend and even recommend 
increased facilities of divorce, a freer 
interpretation of the bond, and finally 
justifies polygamy itself? 

It is the same kind of instinct, akin 
to faith, if it be not faith itself, which 
shudders and shrinks at woman’s de- 
termined revolt at her present dissim- 
ilar condition and unequal fate; which 
now turns heaven and earth to estab- 
lish her right to stand at man’s side at 
the polls — to enter into all the public 
professions, and live as open a life as 
man himself. She complains in many 
noble representatives of her sex, — 
clearly sincere, earnest and conscien- 
tious, pure and strong,— that she has 
been wronged and injured by her lot 
and her lover; that it is only brute 
force and man’s pride and wilfulness 
that have kept her thus far out of her 
natural rights to self-direction, an un- 
protected independence, an exact same- 
ness in all political and civil and social 
duties; that she has borne it long 
enough, and will now take the rem- 
.edy into her own hands and storm 
the castle that she judges will never 
willingly open its gates to her demand. 
The reasons for not conceding her re- 
quest are too deep and too subtle and 
too divine, to be fully stated, or even 
satisfactorily suggested. She has the 
logical argument very much on her 
side, and she does much to invalidate 
the argument of sentiment, by so 
readily ignoring it in her public action. 
Men, in their inmost souls, feel more 
than women can, the change which 
must come over the world, when the 
publicity they know and feel in their 
own lot, comes to turn the whole race 
out of doors. They themselves live 
now in the reverence, admiration, and 
love they feel for the delicate, the pri- 
vate, the domestic nature of woman. 
They foresee the shrine where they 
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worship profaned; they feel the bosoms 
where they are warmed growing hard 
and cold. They see the Homes where 
alone their public cares are soothed 
and made tolerable, converted into dis- 
privacied parts of the great Hotel of 
life. They hear already the sweet har- 
mony of different voices dying away in 
a monotonous unison. They feel the 
romance, the poetry, the sentiment 
of life oozing out under the blows 
aimed at the chief hoop which binds 
the staves of society together; and 
they know that woman without their 
consent is about to discrown her- 
self queen of her own home, in order 
to usurp a barren sceptre in the king- 
dom of public life. It is idle to 
warn, to prophesy, to complain. The 
fruits of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil are fair to the woman’s 
eye, as of old; and the tempter is no 
less a serpent ; but though we shall 
still go doubtless hand in hand with the 
modern Eve, when she expels herself 
from the garden of God’s own planting, 
we know better than she the charm of 
the Paradise which we shall lose to- 
gether, and the coldness and the empti- 
ness of all that lies outside! It is only 
some divine interposition: that can avert 
the mad determination that does not 
mind ruining Man, in rashly protesting 
against the fiat wiich made Humanity, 
male and female. And the same partial 
judgment is passing, under the impulse 
of the same individualistic philosophy, 
upon the Church and the Gospel. Re- 
ligion, it is assumed, is wholly a thing 
between God and each human soul. 
As well might government be consid- 
ered a thing between the President and 
the individual citizen! Must he not 


be called to arms when the State is in 
peril, and give his life, though no single 
personal interest of his is at stake? Is 
not every government a forensic insti- 
tution; and does not the flag symbolize 
every citizen’s honor, duty, protection, 
allegiance, aye, and self sacrifice, too, 
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for that abstraction, the national safety 


or dignity? Is religion a matter only 
between me and my God, when the 
liberty of another man’s conscience is 
threatened, and the courts call me to 
the jury-box, or the State calls me into 
the militia, to protect a church not my 
own, or a right not my own, yet none 
the less claiming my life for its secu- 
rity? Christianity is not a dealing 
of God with my soul chiefly! Christ 
is not only and mainly my Saviour! 
In the Gospel, God deals with human- 
ity. Christ came to save the world. 
He is a public exhibition of God’s love 
and mercy. He has relations to all 
time, and to all society, and to all his- 
tory, and cannot be put into the frame 
of any private man’s thoughts or ex- 
periences, and pared away to make Him 
fit his caprices, limitations, or wants! 
Man is more in Him and of Him than 
any single age or generation can con- 
tain or measure, much less any single 
soul. In this respect, the Catholic 
Church and the Established Churches 
have instinctively done Him and the 
gospel more justice than dissenters and 
individual come-outers. “The private 
interpretation ” against which an apos- 
tle warns us, is just the disposition 
to limit Christianity within our per- 
sonal whims or judgments. The Gos- 
pel exists by no permission of this 
or that generation, or this or that theo- 
logian or private thinker! He who 
thinks the Mississippi flows to water his 
farm, or can be fully seen from his own 
verandah, is no more foolish than the 
man who thinks Christianity flows 
through his creed or his meeting-house 
only, or is comprehended by his per- 
sonal observation or experience. The 


Church is not vulnerable to private 
suspicions and individual doubts. It 
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can be denied, pronounced dead or de- 
caying, be wholly ignored and super- 
ciliously scorned by a whole generation 
of scholars or philosophers; but it is 
only as if men locking themselves in an 
ice-house, should deny that summer had 
come, or shutting their eyes should 
boast that the sun was extinct. The 
great common instincts, the real world, 
the divine wisdom, are never with the 
critics and the scholars, and the separ- 
ated few. God moves in the high-way, 
not upon a palace-carpet; goes with 
the multitude, not with the self-elected 
experts ; runs mid-channel, not in the 
eddies. The world-forces, the world- 
faiths, the historic continuity, the great 
religious aorta, are not private, select, — 
up this man’s lane, down that man’s 
spinal cord, — but public, grand, open, 
general, and universal. It is these 
forces, these instincts, these needs, that 
must guard Gospel and Church. It is 
the inevitable recoil on the disintegra- 
ting thought and feeling of an individu- 
alizing era, which is to bring us re- 
lief from the fears and pangs of a 
dying faith, a cheerless worship, an 
imperilled home, a dissolving state. 
This tendency has nearly exhausted 
itself by ultimation eastward, but will 
run riot westward all our genera- 
tion; but it came for a purpose, and 
can stay no longer than is needed. 
The hour for the return of the correc- 
tive, and sweetening, and humbling, 
and socializing, and believing, and insti- 
tuting tendency —the other swing of 
God’s pendulum —has struck. Few may 
recognize it; but it has its welcomers, 
and will soon have its publishers ; for 
God reigns! “I am Alpha and Ome- 
ga, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which is and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty.” 
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A TARTAR FAIRY TALE LITERALLY TRANSLATED. 


[The following curious piece of folk-lore is undoubtedly Hindu in its origin, but was adopted and 
worked up in a new shape by the Tartars of Turkestan. It is one of a series of tales which have 
been translated and annotated by a learned German mythologist. It is now translated for “‘ Old 
and New,” by Prof. Lesley, who has furnished us with some very interesting notes upon this story» 
its accompanying literature, and its connection with similar myths, which we reserve for a future 


number. ] 
Tue DEDICATION. 


Txov victoriously perfect Nagar- 
guna, to whom was given for illustration 
the name of Garbha, — he, who, having 
made the pure vase (of Buddhism) to 
shine within and without while he lived, 
finished the comprehension of the Mid- 
dle Doctrine (Madhjamika) of the true 
sense (paramartha), the second Teach- 
er, before whom I bow myself. In the 
form of fables, in thirteen chapters, I 
have recited that wonderful and aston- 
ishing history of this Master Nagar- 
guna and the Prince travelling the 
happy and good path, which is told 
with this object, that men may attain 
supreme perfection by receiving into 
their hearts, as they need, its chief con- 
tents as collocated by the wise, through 
tradition, hearing and reading of the 
same. The occasion for the recital be- 
ing as follows. 


THe INTRODUCTION. 


In the Middle Kingdom of India 
dwelt seven brothers, enchanters. At 
the same time, and a mile off, lived two 
brothers, princes. The elder arose and 
went to learn sorcery from the enchant- 
ers. But though they had him under 
their instruction for seven years, yet 
taught they him not the key to actual 
enchantment. Ona time the younger 
brother arose to carry food to his elder 
brother, and scarcely had he, during 
this stolen opportunity, peeped through 
a crack in the door, but at once he 
found the key; then, regardless of the 
food, both brothers returned together 
to the royal castle. 

Then said the younger brother: 


“The magicians will perhaps discover 
that we have learned magic ; an excellent 
horse is in our stall; lead him forth by 
the bridle, but turn not toward the seven 
sorcerers, but betake thee into another 
land, sell it there, and bring the pro- 
ceeds back.” 

So saying he transformed himself 
into that horse. But the elder brother 
did not govern his conduct by the 


. younger brother’s words ; for he thought 


thus: “Although they taught me 
magic seven years, yet have I not 
learned it; my younger brother has 
found so excellent a horse, why should 
I not ride.” With this he mounted. 
But scarcely was he in the saddle, when 
he found himself (in consequence of the 
usual power of magic, because he had 
not power to guide the horse) before 
the magicians’ home; and although he 
would leave it, there stuck he fast. 
Then the thought occurred to him: 
“Well then, I will just sell the steed to 
these enchanters.” He asked the en- 
chanters: “ My younger brother has 
found this excellent horse; will you 
examine him?” ‘The enchanters knew 
that it was a magic beast, and thought: 
If- every body learns magic at this rate, 
we shall lose all our reputation and can 
excite no more astonishment by our art ; 


‘ we will take the horse and kill him. To 


this end they trafficked, paid the price 
asked, took possession, and bound the 
horse in a dark stall. But when the 
time to kill it came, they led it in by 
the bridle, to shed its blood, while some 
held it fast by the head and mane, 
others by the tail, by the thick of the 
fore leg, and by the hinderpart, to pre- 
vent the possibility of its escape. ~ 
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During this treatment thought the 
horse: “ Ah, my brother could not 
manage properly, and I am in the hands 
of these magicians; yet O, if only some 
sort of living creature would come 
along to give me a chance to make my 
transformation ! ” 

Scarcely had the horse so thought, 
when he saw a fish swim by in the 
water, and changed himself instantly 
into it. The seven magicians became 
seven sea-mews, and when in their pur- 
suit of the fish they were just about to 
seize him, he saw a dove fly by in the 
air and changed himself into it. The 
magicians became seven hawks, and 
pursued the dove over hill and river, 
and as they neared it, it flew to ashin- 
ing mountain in the land of Bede in 
the south country, into the depths of a 
cave, which bore the name of “ the 
Peace-giving,” and glided down into 
the lap of the Master Nagarguna who 
resided there. 

The seven hawks came also to the 
entrance of the cavern and changed 
themselves into seven men in cotton 
clothes. 

Then thought the Master within 
himself: “ What can be the reason 
for seven hawks pursuing this one 
dove?” So thinking he asked the 
dove: “Why art thou so terribly 
afraid?” 

Then told the dove all the above 
tale, and further said: “Now stand 
seven men in cotton clothes before thy 
eave’s mouth. These will present them- 
selves before the Master and ask for the 
rosary in his hand. At that moment I 
will change myself into the top bead 
of the rosary; when the Master then 
reaches out the rosary, let him take 
the top bead in his mouth and scatter 
the rosary.” 

So spake the dove. 


Accordingly ap- 
peared just then the seven men in cot- 
ton clothes and seized the rosary. ‘The 
Master took the topmost bead in his 
mouth, and scarcely were the beads 
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seattered when they became in an 
instant worms, and the seven men 
changed into seven hens and picked up 
and swallowed the worms. Then the 
Master let the top bead fall from his 
mouth, and there arose a man therefrom 
holding a stick in his hand. Scarcely 
had the man killed the hens than seven 
human corpses lay upon the floor. Then 
was the heart of the Master sore 
troubled, and he said: “ Whilst I pro- 
tected thy single life have I thereby 
caused the lives of these seven to be 
destroyed. That is in truth a very bad 
affair.” 

To these words the man replied: “I 
am the son of a king (Chan). If the 
Master to save my single life alone has 
helped to kill these others, so will I, to 
atone for the sin and show my gratitude 
to the Master, joyfully undertake and 
punctually execute whatever commis- 
sion thou shalt give me.” 

Then said the Master: “Now if 
that be so, Siddhi-kGr (Death endowed 
with supernatural power) is in the hol- 
low tree on the place of corpses (cita- 
vana); from the waist upwards he is 
of gold, downward of smaragd, on the 
head of mother-of-pearl, and provided 
with a head band;—so is he made. 
Thou canst bring him for penance. If 
thou art able to accomplish it, I could 
indeed through him obtain gold; men 
could attain from ’Gambu-dvipa a thou- 
sand-year term of life and the highest 
wonderful perfection.” 

Of this requisition then the prince - 
gave such a promise, and inquired 
further: “ Be pleased to give me the 
road which I must travel, the way and 
manner I must behave, and to compre- 
hend all food and what else is needful. 
I will follow thy instruction.” 

Then spake the Master: “ Now 
then, when thou hast gone a mile from 
this, there is, at a mountain stream in 
an uncommonly dark, woody, fearful 
ravine, a crowd of very great dead 
people. So soon as thou hast reached 
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them, they will arise and approach thee. 


Call to them: ‘All ye great dead, 
hala, hala svaha!’ and scatter among 
them these barleycorns consecrated 
with magical words. Further on, thou 
shalt find a multitude of little dead men. 
When thou hast cried to them, ‘O 
all ye little dead, hulu, hulu svaha!’ 
make them also a_ scatter-offering. 
Again beyond these are a troop of dead 
in the form of children. Make to 
these an offering, with the address: ‘ ye 
dead in child-forms, rira phad!’ Out of 
their midst Siddhi-Kar will issue, will 
clamber up a mango-tree and will seat 
himself on the top of it. If thou wilt 
with this axe, which is named White 
Moon, pretend angrily to attack the foot 
of the tree, he will descend. Then stick 
him into this many-colored sack, in which 
there is room for a hundred, tie it with 
this many colored-cord of a thousand 
threads, eat from this butter-cake, which 
will not be exhausted by consumption, 
take the Death upon thy back, travel 
away with him, without letting a single 
word escape thee, and return hither. 
Thy name is Prince. Since thou hast 
succeeded in reaching the Peace-secur- 
ing rock-grotto thou shalt be called the 
King that travels the fortunate good 
path.” 

When he had bestowed on him this 
name, he showed him the way and let 
him go upon his wanderings. When the 
Prince had overcome all its horrors and 
the Siddhi-KGr came in sight, he set 
‘himself to its pursuit, but it had 
clambered up the mango-tree. Com- 
ing up to the foot of the tree he 
shouted: “My master is Nagirguna 
Garbha ; my axe is called White Moon ; 
my provender is inexhaustible butter- 
cake; my servant a fancy-colored sack 
with a hundred places in it; my rope 
is a cord of a hundred colored twist ; 
I myself am the King on the fortunate 
good path. Death! descend, or I will 
hew down thy tree.” 

To these words the Siddhi-Kar re- 
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plied: “Hew the tree not down; I 
will descend ;” and the King put him 
into his sack, fastened it with the cord, 
ate of his butter-cake, put him on his 
back, and journeyed so with him many 
days. 

At last Siddhi-KGr spake: “As the 
day is long it will be tedious to us; 
either tell mea story, or I will narrate 
one.” But the Prince journeyed in 
silence on. Then Siddhi-Kar began 
anew: “If thou wilt narrate, shake 
thy head; if on the contrary thou wilt 
say to me, narrate thou! give me to 
understand that also with a nod of the 
back of your head.” Without replying 
a word, the King gave the sign with 
his head, that meant that he was free to 
do what he pleased. So Siddhi-Kir 
began the following story : — 


Tue Srory. 


In very early times, in a great 
kingdom lived a rich man’s son, a physi- 
cian’s son, an artist’s son, a mathema- 
tician’s son, a carpenter’s son, and a 
blacksmith’s son, and all these six left 
their parents for a distant land, with 
provisions for the journey. When they 
reached a place where the mouths of 
several rivers came together, they 
planted there each one his life-tree ; and 
since each was to seek his fortune by 
ascending a different branch of the 
river, they appointed this spot as a ren- 
dezvous where they should again find 
one another. Should any one of us, 
said they, fail to return, and his life-tree 
be withered, or anything of that sort 
happen, the rest of us will seek for 
him in the direction which he took. 

Now after the rich man’s son had 
travelled up a river, he reached at its 
fountain head, where a wood and mead- 
ow joined, a little hut, and entered by 
the door. Here lived an aged man with 


his grey-headed wife, who asked him : — 
“Young man, whence comest thou? 
and whither wilt thou go?” 




















The young man answered: “I have 
come from afar, to seek my fortune.” 

The two old folks said: “ Now under 
these circumstances thy coming is good ; 
we have a charming, wonderfully beauti- 
ful daughter, of noble form and lovely 
nature ;— take her and be our son.” 

With these words the daughter ap- 
peared, and scarcely had the young man 
seen her when he thought within him- 
self: “Since I have left father and 
mother, my coming hither has happened 
well; this is far more wonderful and 
charming than the daughters of the 
heaven-gods. I will take her and settle 
here.” But the maiden said, “O youth, 
it is very good.” 

And after that they had asked and 
narrated many things to and fro, they 
entered the home and lived in love and 
happiness. 

Over that country ruled a mighty 
king. One day in the early spring, his 
courtiers betook themselves to the 
water-side to enjoy their sport, and found 
a ring floating in the water, which be- 
longed to the wife of the rich young 
man who dwelt at the head of the riv- 
er, and set with various jewels. This 
wonderful object they captured and 
took to the king, who spake to his ser- 
vants in astonishment: “ At the head 
of this river surely lives a woman, who 
wore this ring; bring her hither to 
me.” 

With this commission he sent his 
servants off. They went, and when they 
had seen the woman, they said to them- 
selves in wonder : “This woman is really 
so beautiful that one can never look at 
her enough ;” but to her they said, “ The 
king has called thee to go to him,” and 
they took her with the rich young man, 
and brought her to the king, who when 
he saw her said: “This is truly a 
faughter of the gods; my other wives 
are hounds and swine compared with 
her.” Thus he spake, and gave this 
woman by far the preference. But she 
thought in her heart only and alone of 
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the rich young man. But she was in 
the power of the king. When the king 
remarked it, he said to his servants: 
‘Get this rich young man out of the 
way. So the servants did as they 
were bid ; invited the young man to a 
game, selected a place on the bank of 
the river, buried him there, and cov- 
ered him with a mighty rock ; — and 
so they killed him. 

Now, when at the appointed time his 
companions found themselves all togeth- 
er again, returned from various direc- 
tions to the spot where the life-trees 
stood as their rendezvous, and the rich 
young man had not appeared, they saw 
at once that his life-tree had withered. 
Then they could not rest in their hearts, 
and sought for him along the river, up 
which he had travelled, but they found 
him not. Now when the mathemati- 
cian’s son had made his calculation he 
deduced therefrom that the rich man’s 
son lay dead at such and such a dis- 
tance, covered with a great rock. Al- 
though after a search they found this 
rock, their strength did not avail to lift 
it off. Since they knew no other 
means, the blacksmith’s son took a ham- 
mer and broke the rock to pieces; and 
when they had dug, the dead man came 
to light. The doctor’s son mixed a 
healing drink good against death, and 
when he had poured it into his mouth 
he was whole again, without any hurt 
whatever. 

With conversation and questionings 
from all sides: “Under what circum- 
stances didst thou die?” and when he 
had told them all his history, his com- 
panions said: “If it is such a charm- 
ing woman she must indeed be wonder- 
ful. Yet now by what means shall we 
snatch her from the king ?” — so spake 
they with one another. Then the car- 
penter’s son prepared a Garuda out of 
wood. If one mounting into it knock- 
ed upwards then it ascended; if one 
knocked downwards, then it descend- 
ed; if one knocked sideways then it 
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turned sideways, — such a magic bird 
he made. But the painter’s son streaked 
it with all kinds of colors, and gave it 
thereby a very fair appearance. The 
rich young man entered it then, and ris- 
ing into the air flew away. Floating 
above the royal residence he stopped, 
circling it round. When the king and 
his followers saw it, they spake aston- 
ished to each other: “Such a bird we 
have hitherto never seen, nor even heard 
of.” And telling the news to the prin- 
cess the king said to her, “ Ascend to 
the roof of the palace and reach the 
bird all sorts of food.” 

The wife ascended the palace with 
provisions, and while she tarried there, 
the bird came down to her. They met 
at the door of the wooden Garuda. 
The woman, rejoicing in her heart, said, 
“To meet thee never once came into 
my imagination, and yet this has hap- 
pened. How hast thou accomplished 
this bird in such deceptive guise ? ” 

After the young man had circum- 
stantially related to her the adventure, 
he spake thus: “ Now thou livest in- 
deed as the king’s wife; but if we 
wish to unite ourselves both in love as 
man and wife, enter this wooden Gar- 
uda, and we will fly through the air, 
and no especial harm shall threaten us.” 

The woman answered: “I also re- 
joice to be united again with thee; of 
all the husbands I have ever had thou 
hast for me the highest value.” 

With these words she entered the 
wooden Garuda and flew away through 
the air. When the king and his fol- 
lowers became aware of this, he said: 
“ Alas, in return for sending my wife 
to feed this charming bird, he has now 
carried her away through the air ;” and 
casting himself on the ground, and 
rolling about, he gave himself up to his 
chagrin. 

Now struck the rich young man the 
spring of the wooden Garuda in the 
direction downwards, and alighted near 
his companions. At first he stepped 
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out alone. His companions said: “Is 
thine affair cared for ?” 

“ My affair is excellently well cared 
for,” he replied, and he let his wife 
then out. Atsight of her, his compan- 
ions kindled with ardent desires in 
their hearts for her (for she was charm- 
ingly beautiful). Then said the rich 
young man: “ Ye my companions have 
assisted me, a dead man, called me back 
to life, and invented a method for regain- 
ing this my wife; now I will pay you 
my thanks ; rob me not of her.” 

In spite of this the mathematician’s 
son arose and said : “ Since no man knew 
whether or not thou wert in life, it was 
only after hearing my calculation, re- 
lying on it that they got the wife ;— 
give her then to me.” 

But the blacksmith’s son opposed 
him saying: “If thou didst accomplish 
this by thy calculation, who could have 
got him from under. Thou didst get 
thy wife again because I broke the 
rock to pieces and got thee out ;— the 
woman is mine.” 

Against him the doctor’s son main- 
tained: “ Although thou didst deliver 
the dead man by breaking the rock in 
pieces, how could the corpse go fetch 
the woman? Therefore because I 
brought the dead to life again by medi- 
cine, thou hast got her from the ground. 
I take the woman.” 

The carpenter’s son said: “ Verily 
thou didst call to life; but without the 
wooden Garuda, how could ye have 
reached the woman? Ye were in no 
condition to overcome the king. Since 
no man is allowed to penetrate the pal- 
ace, to get the woman was an impos- 
sibility. By my wooden Garuda was 
she won. The woman is decidedly 
mine.” 

The painter’s son opposed this : “ The 
queen would never have gone up to 
feed thy dried-wood manufactured Gar- 
uda. The woman has been recovered 
only because a beautiful aspect was 
given it by the handling of my various 
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colors. To keep the woman is my “Ah, the poor thing! The pitiable 


due.” 

Thus they strove together, and could 
come to no agreement. 

“ Now then,” said they, “if it be so, 
we will all take her;” and with shouts 
of “Slash! Slash ! ” they each cut away 
a piece of her with his knife; and so 
they killed the woman. 


At these words the King exclaimed: 


lady !” 

Then answered the Siddhi-Kér: 
“ Playing away his luck the king has 
let his words escape,” and with the 
shout of “ It is not good to remain in 
the world!” he freed himself, and flew 
hastily away. 

This is the first chapter from the 
story-telling of the Siddhi-Kar: “How 
it went with the rich man’s son.” 





THE QUEEN AND ELISOR. 


BY FREDERIC 


WADSWORTH LORING. 


Tue old king died and left his only child, 
A girl, amidst a loving loyal court. 
So she grew up a queen ; — with lofty port 

And pure, proud face, stately and undefiled. 

Fearless and eager were her clear brown eyes — 
Yet none, for all their clearness, saw within ; 
Straight nose with clear-cut lips and curvéd chin 

And shell-hued cheeks, where blushes ne’er could rise. 

She was a queen, a queen’s rare beauty having, — 
She was a queen in all she said or thought, 

Through a high soul all danger ever braving ; 

Yet cared she not for those for whom she wrought. 

So lived she day by day, without distress, 

Unconscious of her splendid loneliness. 


One morn she rode alone into the wood, 
From every burdening thought awhile to flee ; 
The sweet spring air plunged her in reverie ; 

She rode on slowly in a dreamy mood, 

Till she came sudden on a woodland glade, 
Where, o’er green moss bubbled with gladsome voice 
A little stream, which sang and did rejoice, 

As through the tangled copse its way it made ; — 

Here stopped she short, for on the bank above her 
The figure of a man extended lay ; 

The figure of a knight, and this did move her 
To ask him why he there alone did stay. 

“ Are you not Elisor?” she said, “then why 
Should Elisor here, lost in sadness lie?” 


“My queen,” said he, “ your wishes are my laws, 
And for two years now, have I been your knight, 
Vou. No. 4 30 
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In serving such a queen is my delight, 
And yet of all my sadness you are cause. 
For as I daily see you live and move, 
Your life doth with your beauty so combine, 
That I desire to feel this rare life mine, 
And know that all myself am lost in love. 
This helpless love is death, and yet I choose it, 
Willing that loving thus should be my end, 
For though it break my heart, I would not lose it, 
Since every day some ray of hope may send. 
And loving thus I do withdraw apart, 
To think on her who only holds my heart.” 








































“TI had thought,” said she, “ that it would much offend, 
Were any one to speak of love to me ; — 
And yet I cannot answer angrily, 
Though here, rash servant, here must be the end. 
Love, and for me! Those words you must not mean ; 
Being a queen, my answer should be frowns.” 
“ Lady,” he said, “she, whom pure loving crowns, 
Though but a peasant, then becomes a queen.” . 
« But love,” said she, “they say is faithful never ; 
What surety have I for your constancy ?” 
“ My love, like yonder stream, shall flow forever, ] 
Look in that stream, your surety you shall see.” 
“’Tis but a face,” she sighed, “soon changed ’twill be.” 
“ That face,” he said, “can never change to me.” 7 





So she forgot the queen, to hear him woo 
With words of love, whose strangeness was so sweet, 
Feeling that here there lay before her feet, 

A man’s best gift, a loyal heart and true. 

And then did pride again rush o'er her soul ; 
“ Listen, fair knight,” she said, “to what I say. 
If from my presence, once you were away, 

You could this passion easily control. 

If you, removed from all, can brook the living 
A hermit’s life until seven years are o’er, 

Then am I yours; but if you have misgiving 
Or falter now, then never see me more.” 

“ My queen,” said he, “this will I do indeed, 
Great though the penance be, greater the meed.” 


E’en as he spoke, he quickly turned away 
And left her with one sad and longing look ; : 
And she, as back again her course she took, i 

Was sad because he did no longer stay. i 

His voice and eyes e’er lingered in her mind, 
And in her life there seemed to be a lack, 
Yet did her pride forever hold her back 

From seeking him, though oft she was inclined. 






: 
i 
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Thus, day by day, her heart was ever moving, 
Now with sweet hopes and now with doubtful fears ; 
Thus, day by day, she grew and grew in loving, 
Until at length had passed those seven years. 
Then did she go again to that same wood, 
Where he had been, where now was solitude. 


There did she wait, and finally there came 
A bending figure slowly o’er the path, 
Through clinging underbrush and stubborn swath, 
Old did it seem, and wan and almost lame. 
Thought she, “ Is this the Elisor of yore, 
Thus changed by suffering and all for me? 
Happy hereafter shall he ever be: 
Fairer is he to me than e’er before. 
O constant lover, all thy troubles ending, 
Here shalt thou rest and peace forever find, 
She, who on thee was all this misery sending, 
Repentant, bows before thy noble mind.” 
Then did she raise her eyes, with glowing face, 
Stretching her round arms forth with matchless grace. 


“No,” said the figure, sadly, “ touch me not ! 
Perfect as ever is that lovely head : 
And yet, alas, my love fore’er is dead ; — 

Would that, since dead, it also were forgot! 

For seven long weary years, the thought of thee, 
Has been the one thing that sustained my pain ; 
Ah, God! has all this loving been in vain ! 

For now, I only wish from thee to flee. 

For seven sad years, I have but lived in loving 
Where, by your wish, my body I had placed, 

To-day, I came with hope, your promise proving, 
And see too late my life has been a waste. 

Fairer and sweeter are you than before, 

But I, a wretched man, can love no more.” 


His words half stunned her and her sight grew dim, 

He slowly turned and feebly walked away : 

The streamlet rippled on, forever gay, 

And one sharp cry from her rang after him. 
Her life seemed gone, she fell upon the ground, 

And there half conscious lay, as in a trance, 

Till two young lovers strayed that way by chance 
And told the courtiers where the queen was found. 
She was borne homeward, where for long days lying 

Still she was silent there and scarcely moved, 

Till at the very instant of her dying, 

She smiled and suid, “ Ah, I have been much loved.” 
Thus did she pass, and no one among men 
E’er saw her face or Elisor’s again. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CENTENARY. 


BY I. M. ATWOOD. 


On the morning of one of the last 
days of September, 1770, Thomas 
Potter, a planter living on the east 
shore of New Jersey, near the present 
village of Good Luck, saw, through 
the slowly rising fog, a brig stranded 
on the neighboring beach. Though 
not an unusual sight on that coast, it 
made a peculiar impression on Mr. 
Potter. The conviction immediately 
took possession of him, that a person 
whom he had long desired to meet was 
on board that vessel. And when 
toward evening, a passenger who had 
come on shore strolled down through 
the wood to his house, the planter pre- 
pared to receive him as the expected 
messenger. Nor did he allow the 
stranger to depart, until he had exacted 
a promise that he would return and 
pass the night under his roof. The 
conversation of that evening devel- 
oped the following singular facts : — 
Thomas Potter, though an unlettered 
man, possessed like Captain Bunker, 
a remarkably clear and comprehen- 
sive mind, and had wrought out of the 
Bible and out of his own reflections, 
a scheme of religion differing in sev- 
eral essential particulars from every 
other known to him. And after open- 
ing his own house for many years as 
a place of religious meetings for all 
sects, he built at length a meeting- 
house, to be used on the same liberal 
plan; cherishing firmly the belief, it 
appears, meanwhile, that a preacher 
entertaining the same views as him- 
self would finally be sent. Although 
years had passed away amid the ques- 
tionings and taunts of his neighbors, 
Potter’s faith in the coming of a 
preacher after his own heart had never 
wavered. When he descried the 
stranded brig, a voice seemed to say, 


“There, Potter! in that vessel cast 
away on that shore, is the preacher 
you have been so long expecting.” 
The moment he saw the man ap- 
proaching his door, the voice seemed 
to repeat, “This is the man sent to 
preach in your house.” 

The stranger proved to be an Eng- 
lishman who, though reared in “ the 
Church,” had been proselyted by the 
Methodists, and subsequently converted 
to Universalism by the preaching of 
James Relly of London. The storm 
of persecution that followed his avowal 
of the latter faith, joined to the grief 
and melancholy into which he was 
plunged by a variety of misfortunes, 
decided him to quit England with the 
hope of finding somewhere in the sol- 
itudes of the American wilderness a 
home more congenial to his depressed 
feelings. To his consternation he was 
confronted here by an accusation that 
affected him much like a charge of 
crime. The first man he met in the 
wilderness marked him as a preacher 
of strange doctrines; insisted that 
God had sent him to make known his 
salvation to the people of the New 
World ; and would not heed his pro- 
testations or excuses, but reiterated 
the conviction, that he could and would 
otcupy the pulpit of his meeting- 
house the next Sabbath. Resolved 
never to enter a pulpit again, the 
stranger wrestled night and day with 
the emotions that were overwhelming 
him ; besought God to grant a change 
of wind which would enable the 
vessel to get off for New York; and, 
as the time drew on, redoubled the 
vehemence of his assertion that he 
would not preach, But as Potter 
predicted, the wind changed not; and 
late Saturday evening, overcome by 
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what appeared a manifest interposition 
of heaven, the stranger yielded. With 
a delight, that rose into rapture as the 
sermon advanced, Thomas Potter gath- 
ered with his family and neighbors in 
the rude chapel, on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 30,1770. Ashe had not doubted, 
the new preacher proclaimed a gospel 
in harmony with his own convictions. 
He caught the preacher in his arms, 
exclaiming, “ Now, now, I am willing 
to depart. O my God, I will praise 
thee! Thou hast granted me my de- 
sire. After this truth I have been 
seeking. I knew that God, who put it 
into my heart to build a house for his 
worship, would send a servant of his 
own to proclaim his own gospel.” 

The preacher summoned under these 
extraordinary circumstances to resume 
the proclamation of a message that had 
been committed to him beyond the 
sea, — the preacher who had fled per- 
secution and humiliation in the Old 
World, only to find the voice of God 
calling him to take up the same bur- 
dens in the New, — was JoHn Mor- 
RAY, the founder of the Universalist 
Church in America. From the ser- 
mon preached by Murray in the Pot- 
ter Meeting-house on the Sunday 
above mentioned, the Universalists 
date the origin of their denomination. 
As the period of One Hundred Years 
from that event will be completed on 
the 30th of next September, it has 
been determined to hold a grand Cen- 
tennial Jubilee at that time in Glou- 
cester, Mass., where the first society of 
Universalists was gathered, the first 
Universalist church edifice (after the 
Potter Meeting-house) erected, and 
where John Murray was first settled 
as a Universalist minister. To make 
the celebration something more than 
@ season of parade, the General Con- 
vention, through a committee raised 
for that purpose, has provided a plan 
of work, including various objects and 
running through the year 1870. 
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Among these are, the payment of 
parish debts, the renovation of dilap- 
idated meeting-houses, the resuscita- 
tion of dying churches, the erection of 
new houses and the organization of 
new churches, the further endowment 
of schools and colleges, and the mul- 
tiplication of all the instrumentali- 
ties of Church extension. But as a 
special memorial of the year, and as 
a means of strengthening the bond 
of brotherhood among the churches of 
the order, it has been decided to raise 
$200,000, to be called “The Murray 
Centenary Fund,” to be held forever 
as a permanent capital, the income 
of which shall be devoted to the mis- 
sionary work of the Church, until 
“ the illustration and defence of those 
sacred truths which will be ultimately 
triumphant,” shall no longer be re- 
quired. 

Although Universalism in one form 
or another had been preached by sev- 
eral clergymen of eminence in the 
United States before Mr. Murray’s ar- 
rival; and although there appear to 
have been persons in nearly every 
part of the country who had reached 
the conclusion that the whole human 
race will ultimately be saved, it was 
not till after the remarkable beginning 
at “Good Luck” that societies taking 
that distinctive name began to be 
formed. Mr. Murray preached subse- 
quently in New York, Philadelphia, 
Newport, Providence, New Haven, 
Boston, Portsmouth, Newburyport, 
and at many other points, and was, as 
has been stated, at length settled in 
Gloucester. The result of his labors 
was, quite generally, the gathering of 
a band of believers in the “ great sal- 
vation.” The condition of these 
groups of Universalists was, however, 
far from established. They were not 
organized ; and it was not till many 
years after Mr. Murray came to Amer- 
ica, that permanent societies began to 
be instituted. The War of the Rev- 
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olution, which broke out while he was 
still itinerating, so absorbed the atten- 
tion of the people, and so diminished 
their numbers and substance, that 
direct efforts for the building up of a 
new sect could not be made. After 
that struggle closed, public attention 
slowly returned to religious subjects, 
and, when Mr. Murray removed from 
Gloucester to Boston in 1793, there 
were in the whole country four or five 
well-established churches ; between fif- 
teen and twenty places where meet- 
ings were more or less regularly held ; 
and, perhaps, a score of Universalist 
preachers. 

From the date of the organization 
of the General Convention in 1803, 
the growth of the denomination be- 
came more rapid. Hosea Ballou, who 


began to preach in 1791, and who was 
led to embrace Universalism by the 
study of the Scriptures alone, — hav- 
ing never heard either of Murray or 
his doctrines, — added greatly to the 


strength of the movement, almost from 
the first. Being more essentially a 
thinker than any one who had previ- 
ously arisen in the new communion, 
he soon began to reduce to a con- 
sistent system the ideas that had hith- 
erto been developed from independ- 
ent sources. In the process, he al- 
most completely revolutionized the 
Universalism of Murray, Winchester, 
Townsend, and Barnes, preserving in- 
tact only the fundamental dogma of 
universal redemption. Universalism, 
as at present held by the great body 
of the denomination, is very nearly in 
the form in which it was elaborated 
by Mr. Ballou. On two points, per- 
haps, there has been some departure 
from his system. His mature convic- 
tion was, that all suffering for sin is 
confined to the existence in the body. 
We judge, that a majority, both of 
the clergy and laity of the denomina- 
tion, now hold to what is sometimes 
called “future discipline.” Though 
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it should be observed that in most 
of the discussions the difference is 
much magnified by misapprehensions 
of terms. Mr. Ballou’s doctrine of 
forgiveness, also, is considerably mod- 
ified in the current Universalist the- 
ology. And it is doubtful if there is 
one of the propositions, of which Mr. 
Ballou may be regarded the author, 
that has not undergone some change 
under the criticisms and investigations 
of subsequent scholars. But on the 
great doctrines of the nature and 
attributes of Deity, the rank and 
mission of Jesus Christ, the nature of 
man, the character and office of pun- 
ishment, the substance of faith, the 
correct theory of exegesis, and the 
grand result of the institution of the 
kingdom of God among men, we be- 
lieve the Universalist Church occupies 
substantially the position to which it 
was brought by the man who did 
most to give it a distinct character and 
impress that character on the age — 
Hosea Ballou. 

It seems correct to say that the 
Universalist Church in this country has 
passed through three distinct stages, 
and is entering on a fourth. During 
the first, which may be placed between 
the beginning of Murray’s preaching 
and the organization of the General 
Convention, it was struggling to get 
rooted. Up to that time (1803) it 
was a mere possibility. The question 
of its power to plant itself was a third 
of a century in reaching a solution. 
The causes of this apparently long 
struggle to master the first condition 
of life, it is unnecessary to recite. 
The “ whole world” was in opposition, 
and carried its hostility to lengths now 
incredible. All the churches were 
a unit against the heresy. Society 
put it under ban. Its only chance of 
adoption was, with the resolute few 
who dared face the public frown, or the 
unsatisfied, who might hope to extract 
from the new doctrines the consolation 
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vhey had vainly sought from the old. 
Besides, it is not to be concealed that 
the infinite abyss separating the propo- 
- sitions, “ God will have all men to be 
saved,” and, “Some men and angels 
are predestinated to eternal death,” is 
not soon spanned by the minds stand- 
ing on either side. The humble posi- 
tion of the apostles of the new faith 
might be regarded by some as another 
obstacle. But since every religion 
that has taken any permanent hold on 
the affections of mankind, including 
Christianity itself, has had this same 
stamp on its origin, it appears quite as 
probable that such a circumstance is a 
help as that it is a hindrance. 

The next stage was that of devel- 
opment and propagation. Having 


demonstrated the fact chat a Univer- 
salist Church could live in America, its 
representatives began, on the one 
hand, to advance its standard into every 
field that promised enough followers to 
support it, and on the other to develop, 


elaborate, and shape its doctrines. It 
was during this period that the great 
controversy between Universalism and 
Orthodoxy culminated. It was a sea- 
son of “debates.” The champions of 
the respective sides were continually 
brandishing their swords, and the im- 
portance of a man was gauged pretty 
strictly by his prowess in argument. 
It was an earnest and a warm warfare. 
Opinions will differ as to which party 
won the day. But it is certain that, 
notwithstanding the large amourt of 
worthless luggage it brought from that 
campaign, and the disorganizing ele- 
ments that the conflict ranged on its 
side, Universalism emerged from that 
ordeal with a permanent increase in all 
departments equal to twenty times its 
force when the combat opened. At 
the same time, it had exposed its doc- 
trines to such criticism as had com- 
pelled them to take the form best calcu- 
lated to command the assent of reason 
and resist the assaults of prejudice. 
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The third stage was that in which 
the denomination was gradually aroused 
to a sense of its educational needs. 
This period began with the efforts that 
finally resulted in founding the Clin- 
ton Liberal Institute, at Clinton, N. Y., 
in 1832. Those engaged in that pre- 
liminary work tell us it was a painful 
business. The whole Church had to 
be warmed up on the subject. It was 
a long time before any considerable 
number could be made to see that the 
denomination had any use for semin- 
aries of learning; and it was a still 
longer time before they could be per- 
suaded to give, with sufficient liberality 
to found them. Under the stimulus 
of such unremitting zeal as a few men 
brought to the work, it advanced, how- 
ever; until now it requires compara- 
tively little effort to raise both enthusi- 
asm and money in behalf of institutions 
of learning. The one school of 1832, 
has grown into eleven in 1870. The 
ten thousand dollars it was so difficult 
to get to start that, has swelled into 
nearly two millions now invested in the 
educational institutions of the denomi- 
nation,—an amount that will be large- 
ly increased by the contributions of 
the present year. Three colleges, two 
theological schools, and eight academies 
(with others projected), are the present 
proofs that the awakening on the sub- 
ject of education in the Universalist 
Church, though prosecuted at first un- 
der every disadvantage, has been -pow- 
erful and complete ; as well as gratify- 
ing pledges that lack of culture is not 
likely to be one of its defects in the 
future. _ 

It should not be inferred that a 
sharp line of division is noticeable be- 
tween these three stages. They over- 
lap, as a matter of course ; and in some 
places the first, in others the second, 
and in still others, all three, are yet 
going on. But the fact we have’ at- 
tempted to indicate is, that at the peri- 
ods mentioned, the energies of the body 
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were mainly directed in these chan- 
nels. 


It will thus be seen that the history 
of the Universalist Church has con- 
formed to the law of all religious de- 
velopment; and we should naturally 
expect the next step to be just what 
we find it is —discipline. The mind 
of the denomination is steadily taking 
a stronger and stronger hold of the idea, 
that the greatest power is never gained 
until all loose elements are classified 
and compacted into a system. There 
is a growing disposition to cut away 
dead branches, abandon crude and cum- 
bersome methods, and adjust all the 
forces according to the law of organic 
harmony. As a result, the denomina- 
tion is acquiring unity, purpose, and 
increased facility of action. Many of 
the experiments in this line recall the 
first endeavors to develop a right sen- 
timent in respect to education. But 
there is a visible growth and tendency 
in the direction of vigorous and definite 
policies: an accumulating momentum 
toward something coherent, strong, and 
eertain. In short, what has all along 
been vaguely described as “ the denom- 
ination,” is becoming a Church. The 
efforts and contributions of the present 
year will strengthen this tendency. 
The entire communion will be stirred 
by a common appeal, fused by a com- 
mon heat, and united in one thanksgiv- 
ing. 

In the popular apprehension, Univer- 
salism has been to some extent identi- 
fied with that peculiar phase of religious 
thought known as Rationalism. On 
the one hand the Catholic, regarding 
Rationalism as the logical outcome of 
Protestantism, and observing that Uni- 
versalism is accounted a heresy by the 
orthodox sects, readily concludes that 
it is one of the last terms in the melan- 
eholy series of which dissent from Rome 
is the first. On the other, Orthodoxy, 
assuming that Rationalism is the nat- 
ural if not inevitable result of a de- 
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nial of its standards, consistently affirms 
that Universalism is but a half-way 
house on the fatal descent from “The 
New England Primer ” to the “ Radi- 
cal.” The purpose of this article does 
not embrace any discussion, either of 
the merits of Rationalism, or of the 
evidence supposed to sustain the charge 
of a near relationship between it and 
Universalism. It is enough to say 
here, that the Universalists believe 
they have the best reasons for denying 
that their system is in any way involved 
with Rationalism. They claim that no 
church of the time is more solidly 
planted on the Divine authority of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, than 
theirs. And they can, at least, point 
to the significant fact that there is no 
sympathy whatever between their body 
and the representatives of religious 
Radicalism. If any two movements 
are mutually antagonistic, it is certain 
these are. At the same time, it is not 
to be questioned that there always has 
been, and is likely to be, a marked 
freedom of opinion and discussion in 
the Universalist Church. Independ- 
ency, and even individualism, asserts it 
self strongly everywhere in the denomi- 
nation. It is a Protestant Church, not 
simply in theory, but in practice. It 
encourages every member to do his 
own thinking, only insisting that when 
the exercise of free thought on his part 
results in taking him outside the circle 
of harmonious action with his brethren, 
he shall have the manliness to go to his 
own place. , 

The approaching centennial celebra- 
tion suggests the comparatively recent 
origin of the sect. It is one of the 
youngest. To any inference unfavor- 
able to the truth of their leading doc- 
trine, drawn from this circumstance, on 
the presumption that a feature of 
Christianity so important as this could 
scarcely have remained obscured so 
long, — the Universalists reply, that 
there has never been an age since the 
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Apostolic, in which the principal tenet 
of Universalism has not been distinctly 
taught by some eminent Christian 
scholar or ecclesiastic. They think it 
susceptible of easy proof that the 
Church, almost before the death 
of the last of the Apostles, fell 
under a succession of influences cal- 
culated to divert it largely from its 
early simplicity, and especially to put 
it on @ career in which its sublimest 
doctrines had little opportunity of at- 
tracting notice. They believe that 
it is capable of clear historical and 
philosophical demonstration that the 
Church was, until a comparatively re- 
cent date, so involved in the “ course 
of this world,” as not to have reached 
an era in which it was possible to re- 
assert the great original truth of the 
Divine Paternity. The facts, that it 
was at no time quite forgotten, that it 
has made progress just in proportion 
as mental and moral darkness have dis- 
appeared from the earth, that it has 
ever been most rapturously embraced 
by the most undeniably noble and good, 
coincide, they think, with that divine 
order observable throughout the realm 
of Providence; in which the most 
wonderful facts of science, the broadest 
principles of government, the choicest 
truths of religion, though existing in 
germ in the primeval traditions, insti- 
tutions, and revelations, remain unap- 
prehended, save by here and there a 
rare soul, through unsympathetic ages, 
and unfold slowly though it be grandly 
at last. 

Whatever infatuation there may be 
in this view, it certainly helps them to 
a cheerful outlook. Their confidence 
in a great future, is abiding. The as- 
tonishing degree in which their faith 
has been caught up and appropriated, 
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both by the churches and the world, 
confirms their hope. They estimate 
that there is ten times as much Univer- 
salism in the world as is represented 
and organized in their Church. And 
it is their purpose to put the denomi- 
nation on such a footing during the 
centenary period, by a liberal endow- 
ment and extension of their publishing 
houses, by providing generously for 
large and effective missionary opera- 
tions, and by exhibiting the requisite 
enterprise in every department, as to 
attract to their standard the multitudes 
who, they believe, are of the same 
spirit but as yet not of the same com- 
munion. 

It should be added, that the more 
thoughtful and earnest men and women 
of the body, observe with gratification, 
the unmistakable symptoms of a more 
abundant religious life. Methods of re- 
ligious culture heretofore lightly prized 
among many Universalists, but which 
Christians of every name have found 
essential to the production of spiritual- 
mindedness, are adopted with increas- 
ing eagerness. Church organizations, 
based on profession of faith and bap- 
tism, and regularly observing the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper, have 
been greatly multiplied within the 
last ten years. And the tendency of 
thought and feeling in the direction of 
securing a hearty, wholesome, genuine 
religious spirit, free from cant, is, per- 
haps, the most marked manifestation in 
the Universalist Church at the present 
time. As one of the influences which 
must contribute no insignificant share 
to the civilization as well as to the re- 
ligion of the future, every Christian 
will join in the wish that the hopes of 
the denomination in this last particular 
me~ he amply realized. 
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Exceptin¢@ his immortal statement, 
“T never despised any man because he 
was poor, or because he was ignorant, 
or because he was black,” the most 
memorable words of John A. Andrew 
were those in which he requested that 
the bodies of Massachusetts soldiers, 
murdered in the streets of Baltimore, 
should be “tenderly” prepared for 
burial. Regard for a lifeless frame is 
inseparable from reverence and love 
for the ascended spirit of which it has 
been so long the dwelling-place; and 
nothing can be more natural or touch- 
ing than modest and sincere manifesta- 
tions of sorrow, especially in the fresh- 
ness of a great bereavement. It is 
only while they are evidently simple, 
spontaneous, and real, however, that 
expressions of grief attract our sym- 
pathies or command our respect. The 
least appearance of studied affliction, 
or ambitious sadness, repels and dis- 
gusts us. Nor can we be always pa- 
tient with that morbid clinging to a 
mouldering form, which insists upon 
having it cross oceans and traverse 
continents, as if that were a necessary 
condition of faith in the existence and 
constancy of the disembodied soul. 

We have been firm believers in the 
wisdom of Solon, ever since we read 
that the great lawgiver sought to re- 
press the luxury of cemeteries, by or- 
daining that no tomb should have an 
arched roof, or require more labor than 
could be performed by ten men in three 
days. It was a well-directed blow at 
the extravagance and ostentation, which 
in all ages have thrust their imperti- 
nent and profaning presence into places 
that should have excluded all earthly 
pride and vain display. And some- 
times these costly tombs have strange 
tenants. While nobody knows the 
sepulchre of Moses, what grand mau- 
soleums will distinguish the dust, and 


proclaim the virtues, of railroad swin- 
dlers and shoddy contractors ! 

Even in cases where funeral honors 
are far less misplaced, citizens of our 
Republic have something to learn from 
the better instances of royalty in the 
Old World. Isabella of Spain did all 
in her power to discourage and sup- 
press ostentatious funerals. Adelaide 
of England, who was so finely eulo- 
gized by Frederic W. Robertson, gave 
the following directions for her own 
interment : — 

“T die in all humility, knowing well 
that we are all alike before the Throne 
of God, and request, therefore, that 
my mortal remains be conveyed to the 
grave without any pomp or state. I 
request to have as private and quiet a 
funeral as possible. 

“T particularly desire not to be laid 
out in state; and the funeral to take 
place by daylight: no procession, the 
coffin to be carried by sailors to the 
chapel. 

“TI die in peace, and wish to be car- 
ried to the tomb in peace, and free 
from the vanities and pomp of this 
world. I desire to give as little trouble 
as possible.” 

Fashionable weddings are bad 
enough, but fashionable funerals are 
a great deal worse. They involve so 
much expense that persons in moder- 
ate circumstances are often in a strait 
where they find it hard to live, but 
cannot afford to die. The etiquette of 
sorrow, too, is getting to be a very 
elaborate system. It is said that in 
Garrick’s published directions for read- 
ing the Liturgy, when he comes to 
“miserable sinners” he decrees that 
you are to “lower your voice and roll 
your eyes; here you are to whisper, 
here to groan ; there to look miserable.” 
Surely stage directions for mourning 
are no more dreadful than such rules 
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for praying; and we seldom look into 
the advertising columns of a New York 
paper without expecting to find the 
title of a volume on the “ Proprieties 
of Woe,” containing instructions in the 
art of carrying the handkerchief when 
wiping weeping eyes, and the right ex- 
pression for the face of a widow or an 
orphan. 

Sensible persons, who are familiar 
with the passion for imposing ceremo- 
nies which is indulged by their nearest 
relatives, and know that their earnest 
and repeated requests fur that supreme 
favor, a private funeral, will be cer- 
tainly disregarded, must dread death, 
unless they are comforted by a com- 
pensating perception of the ludicrous. 
Hone’s “Table Book” says that a 
certain king of Prussia was an ex- 
tremely vain man. In the last illness 
of his queen, a woman of a superior 
-mind, she was very calm; and when 
one of her attendants observed how 
severely it would afflict the king, and 
that the misfortune of losing her would 
plunge his majesty into the deepest 
despair, the queen said, with a smile, 
“With respect to him, I am perfectly 
at ease. His mind will be completely 
occupied in arranging the ceremonial 
of my funeral, and if nothing goes 
wrong in the procession, he will be 
quite consoled for his loss.” 

We invariably seize our hats and 
start for the door, when dyspeptic 
clergymen broach the dismal and 
threadbare question, “ Is Christianity a 
Failure?” But if anything shall ever 
compel us to listen to such discussions, 
it will be the pains and waste incurred 
by believers in transporting corpses 
from one end of the earth to the other. 
It is one of the triumphs of materialism. 
“Bury me where I full,” is the wish 
of every man, soldier or civilian, who 
has laid a firm hold on eternal things, 
and for whom death is swallowed up 
in victory. If his friends cannot re- 
member him in the homes where he 
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loved them, and the churches where 
he knelt at their sides, and where they 
look into the faces of his children, he 
is willing to be forgotten. 

The magnificent funeral car of 
Alexander the Great, though drawn 
by eighty-four mules, was more than a 
year in being conveyed from Babylon 
to Syria on its way to Alexandria ; but 
this was long before the discovery of 
steam-power and the birth of public 
opinion. In our day the popular mind 
chafes against all attempts to detain its 
attention long. To persist in doing so, 
is to risk a most painful reaction of 
thought and feeling. 

Every friend of George Peabody 
must have been glad to know that his 
body had reached its resting-place at 
last. It did not cease to become a re- 
peated parade and portable show, a day 
too soon. Another month of such 
wearisome obsequies would have been 
entirely fatal to his reputation, which 
has been seriously injured already ; for 
the good that men do is indeed apt to 
be “interred with their bones,” when- 
ever there is tedious delay in putting a 
worn-out frame where it can no longer 
be seen by curious and staring crowds. 

When the generous banker ceased 
to breathe, there was an almost univer- 
sal disposition to speak gratefully of his 
munificence, and to forget the deficien- 
cies of his mind and heart. If there 
had been even moderate promptitude 
in consigning his remains to the earth, 
we should have heard scarcely a whis- 
per of critical dissent. But as the 
weeks wore on, and the vocabulary of 
praise became exhausted, and yet the 
corpse was above ground, with succes- 
sive ceremonials to provoke comment, 
the patience of the world gave out, and 
murmurs grew increasingly audible. 
In the ample leisure that was afforded 
them, men began to listen to assertions 
that his charities were “showy.” His 
patriotism was questioned; and even 
his loyalty, until he could see that the 
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Union would be preserved. It was 
asked what profuse and timely aid did 
he give to the sick and wounded sol- 
diers who saved his country, or to their 
widows and orphans? One of the 
best journals in the United States 
went so far as to print a communica- 
tion declaring, “It would have been 
much better had Mr. Peabody remained 
in America and been quietly laid away 
among his friends. ‘The English peo- 
ple are truly polite, but they are not 
so obtuse as not to discover that the 
hastening of Mr. Peabody across the 
Atlantic, when at the point of death, 
was ‘the ruling passion strong in 
death’ — the love of notoriety!” 
This harsh judgment excited scarcely 
a languid protest from a jaded com- 
munity, which would once have greeted 
it with indignant and overwhelming 
rebukes. And after the Governor of 
Maine, and other New England digni- 
taries, had been described in all the 
papers as “Distinguished Mourners,” 
and the officers of the Monarch had 
hastened to Augusta to dance away 
some of the hours which the casket of 
their venerated and lamented benefactor 
was loitering away on its slothful jour- 
mney to the tomb, the whole subject 
seemed likely to become a solemn farce. 
Nothing but Mr. Winthrop’s candid 
and discriminating oration could have 
rescued his theme from the desecration 
of wide-spread levity. When the next 
famous man dies, we trust that his 
friends, admonished by the recent les- 
son, will have enough wisdom and 
grace to lose no time needlessly in 
letting the dead rest. 





THERE is no mistaking — there is 
perhaps no manufacturing a popular 
sentiment. 

The eminent man, whose body has 
just been committed to the ground 
by the representatives of two hemi- 
spheres, gained his world-wide fame by 


well-doing toward his fellow-men, yet 
no person who mingled with the crowds 
gathered at his burial could for a mo- 
ment suppose that either his deeds or 
his character had taken any hold upon 
the popular heart or the popular im- 
agination. Probably no funeral since 
Lincoln’s has occupied so large a share 
of the public attention, and the con- 
trast between the two was so sharp, 
that it pressed itself involuntarily upon 
the mind. When the body of the be- 
loved President was borne through 
the North to the home he loved, the 
symbols of mourning were symbols of 
mourning indeed. Not a strip of bunt- 
ing, not a flutter of crape, from the 
stately and elaborate decoration of 
art and wealth, to the rusty ribbon 
knotted upon the door-latch of the ne- 
gro’s cabin, but spoke the love and 
loyalty of some sorrowing heart. The 
spirit of the hushed crowds that 
thronged the halls where the sacred 
body lay, was no spirit of curiosity. It 
was not to gaze upon the sombre sur- 
roundings that they pressed in, but 
upon the beloved face, deep furrowed 
with its awful care; and every line of 
that haggard face, resting in the iron 
sleep, only brought fresh tears and the 
tender thought — “for us, for us he 
died.” 

It was not to be expected, as it was 
not possible, that the death of Mr. 
Peabody should produce any similar 
effect ; yet the absence of emotion was 
not a little remarkable. All his dis- 
tinction lay in the good that he had 
done. Other men have been as rich, 
as learned, as gifted, as wise. He dis- 
tinguished himself by a large benefi- 
cence. What other men have devoted 
to the enriching of their own families, 
this man without a family, bestowed 
upon the poor; yet he has somehow 
failed to touch the heart. In the vil- 
lage of his birth, —a village richly prof- 
iting by his munificence, and the home 
still of many of his own blood, a 
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stranger mingling with the funeral 
crowd was struck by the lack of any 
sad or even sympathetic emotion. All 
things were decorously done. The 
crowd was a quiet and well-behaved 
crowd; it was even a reasonable and 
fair-minded crowd, but it was a per- 
fectly cool and critical crowd. It dis- 
eussed the flags, and the decorations, 
and the soldiers’ evolutions ; it bought 
pies and pea-nuts; it laughed at the 
boys who were trying to sell copies of 
“George Peabody’s Will” for five 
cents apiece, and it scoffed at the ru- 
mor that the body aloft on the cata- 
falque was not the body of George 
Peabody but of some nameless negro ; 
it stood on tiptoe, it even made a mild 
rush to see Prince Arthur, and seeing 
him it burst into a subdued shout, 
quickly hushed by the reflection that 
it was gathered to a funeral, and shout- 
ing was not proper. In short, it ful- 
filled all the requirements of the occa- 
sion—except that it did not grieve. 

To us we confess this was the sad- 
dest feature of all. Here was a man 
who unquestionably meant well by his 
fellows, and who, as unquestionably, de- 
sired much their favorable opinion. At 
his own request the worn-out body had 
been borne a weary way across sea and 
land, both alike inhospitable, that it 
might rest at last in kindred dust; and 
for all his lavished millions, and his 
heart yearning for home, for all the 
swaying crape, and tolling bells, and 
trailing arms of soldiery, his death and 
burial apparently had “cost not the 
soiling one white handkerchief.” 

This impression was so strong, and 
the phenomenon so striking, that we 
took a little pains to mingle with the 
crowd and get at the secret which un- 
derlay this passiveness. By chance 
chat right and left, and by steady and 
possibly somewhat stealthy observation, 
we feel confident that at the bottom of 
it all was a deep distrust of the loyalty 
of Mr. Peabody during the war. No 
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complaint was made against him, no 
direct charge was laid at his door, no 
harsh word was spoken of the dead ; but 
in the street, at the railroad stations, 
wherever the talk was earnest, among 
rough men and gentle men, that convic- 
tion was sure to appear: “ He was not 
loyal during the war.” There was a 
sort of democratic disapproval of the 
long-continued parade: met and miti- 
gated by an acknowledgment of its 
probable, partial necessity. There 
was some doubt of the private gen- 
erosity of the dead man. That too 
was answered by a repetition of his 
own declared purpose, not to relieve 
but to prevent pauperism. There was 
a universal if unspoken recognition of 
the fact that he had used his money 
to benefit his race, and that therefore 
gratitude and praise were his due which 
it would be churlish to refuse ; and not 
least manifest of all among the more 
intelligent and educated was a half de- 
fined feeling that England meant to pay 
us great honor in honoring our citizen ; 
and that the Queen, whom all America 
loves, had paid us a personal tribute in 
sending her son to stand by his open 
grave;—so that we ourselves were 
doubly bound over to render him all 
honors even to the uttermost farthing. 
As, let us hope, we have done. 

But it remains — and the thought is 
not without its comforting significance, 
however hardly it may bear on indi- 
vidual cases — that no bestowal of 
bounty, no cultivation of the amenities 
of life nor even of international court- 
esy, nor so eager desire for the good 
word and the good will of men, can 
wipe out the remembrance of even 
doubtful loyalty in the day of trial. 
Patriotism recognizes no divided duty. 
First, last, and always come the claims 
of country. He that is not with us is 
against us; and he that is against us, 
when our birth-right is endangered, 
cannot inherit the blessing, though he 
seek it carefully with tears. 
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(FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO.) 


CHAPTER III. 
LULU’S DISCOVERIES. 


In the fresh, genuine nature of 
all young girls, with all its gentle- 
ness, there is a feeling of freedom 
which struggles forebodingly against 
the mastery of a stranger, and arms 
itself against submission. They fear 
their tyrants before they learn to love 
them. Just because they dimly feel 
their destiny, they wish to enjoy their 
liberty as long as possible. They do 
not yet believe in the sweetness of 
the surrender of their whole being 
and existence; it seems infinitely more 
charming to rule than to serve. Men 
must be very patient with them in 
that wonderful time, when they know 
so little what they want, when they 
are inclined to fly with bashful fear 
from important things, and to admire 
the most insignificant, when they only 
wish to be worshipped, but never, 
never, to be in love themselves. 

Lulu’s life at home and abroad was 
one which would necessarily develop 
this feeling of freedom in a high de- 
gree; but besides that, she was differ- 
ent in many respects from others of 
her age. She had a crowd of school 
friends, but no particular confidant. 
Her papa, Aunt Elsbeth, and the 
Cathedral organist, supplied this want 
to her. 

The young girls of her acquaintance 
grew up in quite a different atmos- 
phere ; they laughed outright when she 
told them about the Cathedral, or her 
flowers and birds; and they stood less 
m awe of Aunt Elsbeth than of Frau 
Ernestine, who was always so in- 
dustrious, and who frowned so upon 


their idleness. They only came so far 


as the garden, where no one took 


notice of the little company, and there 
they played more happily than in any 
other place. Stories of all kinds were 
acted out in those thickets, bowers, and 
grottoes; and Lulu always filled the 
part of fairy queen with the utmost 
skill. 

When Lulu had been reading “ Un- 
dine,” and had lent the book to her 
friends, — water-scenes were enacted 
on the little pond, which often caused 
wet feet and ruined garments; and 
once it happened that Lulu, who was 
playing the part of Undine, fell out of 
the boat into the water, and Kiihleborn, 
in the form of old Jacob, rescued her 
by the aid of a pole, with many highly 
prosaic words of reproof. Knight 
Huldbrand, —or the girl who repre- 
sented him,—stood upon the shore, 
helplessly wringing his hands, while his 
future wife Bertha shrieked, and the 
Nixes, in deadly fear, concealed them- 
selves in the groves. But no one in 
the house heard of the accident, for the 
servants would have given their lives 
for Lulu if it had been necessary. 
The unfortunate Undine was dried 
and dressed again in the maid-ser- 
vant’s room; and not long after she 
was sitting once more in the boat, 
with her hair somewhat wet, to be 
sure, by the side of her faithless 
lover. Bertha smiled, and all the 
frightened Nixes made their reappear- 
ance. The plays were constantly 
changing in character with Lulu’s 
range of reading. As this was quite 
irregular, on her father’s principle, 
“She can read anything in my li- 
brary,” — the garden was animated by 
the most singular forms. Schiller’s 
heroines followed fantastic images 
from the tales and romances of Achim 
yon Arnim, in the most confused 
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medley. They even performed his 
tragedies, and scenes from his Ghost- 
seer. Afterwards “Hermann and 
Dorothea” appeared, for the large 
‘stone steps seemed made for the hero 
and heroine to descend. But the most 
brilliant representation was a scene 
from Goethe’s “ Affinities,” taken from 
an old engraving which Lulu had 
discovered, namely, Ottilia’s sail with 
the dead child, in which a book and 
a straw hat were to fall into the 
water. An old doll took the place of 
the child. It melted in a very sus- 
picious manner, when Lulu drew it 
out of the w@er, according to direc- 
tions, and Frau Ernestine racked her 
brains to account for the singular 
colored spots on the girl’s blue woollen 
dress. With this exception every- 
thing had succeeded excellently, — had 
even been more beautiful than the 
picture. The water-lilies were in 
blossom, and it was such a cloudy 
afternoon one might easily imagine it 
was moonlight. At last, Lulu was 
obliged as a general thing, to act solo- 
scenes; her companions went to board- 
ing-school, or read other books, and 
could not understand how she could 
find anything to enjoy in that wild 
Jean Paul. 

Dolls were again called into requi- 
sition as in old times, since an attempt 
to introduce Jacob as “ Titan,” had 
signally failed. But these theatrical 
representations gradually gave place 
to another fancy. Young Dr. Alten- 
berg brought her various books of 
travel, and guided the powerful imag- 
ination of the child into new paths. 
Foreign lands, with their discovered 
and undiscovered wonders, filled her 
mind and employed her thoughts. 
She now begged her father to allow 
Jacob to escort her in her wanderings 
through the woods — voyages of dis- 
covery she called them, — but as the 
ald servant preferred the smooth and 


regular paths, and avoided discomfort 
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of every kind as he would a pestilence, 
he was soon thrust aside as useless, 
and Albert, the organist, took his 
place. One day, in the midst of the 
woods, she implored him to let her get 
hungry once, and to lose his way with 
her. 

“Child, what has come over you? 
I hope you have your little basket of 
food with you, and certainly I shall 
not lose the way.” 

But, on entering the wood, Lulu 
had secretly given the contents of her 
well-filled basket to a poor child ; and 
the organist soon lost his way, because 
a fugue was haunting his brain. 
When, however, he had gone entirely 
astray, and began to feel hungry and 
thirsty, he became angry and impa- 
tient, though in truth he only blamed 
himself, and not Lulu, who was loud 
in her pleasure. 

“ O, dearest uncle,” she cried in rap- 
ture, “I am actually a little hungry 
now, and we shall spend the night in 
the woods, and then we shall be cold! 
And O, this thirst —it is too charm- 
ing.” 

“The devil indeed, — charming!” 
grumbled the musician. “I do not 
see anything charming in being hun- 
gry and thirsty; and if I had not my 
pipe, one might immediately ” 

“Softly, softly, dear uncle,” said 
Lulu caressingly, “stay here ;— see, 
there is moss growing, lie down and 
cover yourself with my plaid; and I 
will go on to where I know there are 
ripe blackberries, which I will pick 
for you. You know that in journeys 
of discovery people always live on 
berries, grain, and roots. But un- 
fortunately you are not yet weak 
enough.” 

“TI tell you, mad witch, I was never 
weaker in my life than I am now. 
Now go, but come back directly, and 
do not bring the deadly night-shade 
berries.” 


She smiled, and gave him her hand. 
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“Tf I could only find you a little 
faint, and could discover a fountain, 
from which I might sprinkle you with 
water!” she called back from a dis- 
tance; and then the bushes closed 
behind her light figure. 

The organist drew out a roll of 
“music, and began to write. The sun- 
beams fell obliquely on the wood, 
beetles and butterflies fluttered around 
him, while he wrote and wrote, hum- 
ming to himself at times. Then he 
covered himself with Lulu’s plaid, and 
thought over the conclusion of his 
fugue. Then his pipe fell from his 
hand, and he leaned his back against 
a tree. The murmur around seemed 
like the distant sound of an organ; 
the world gradually vanished, — the 
Organist was asleep. He must have 
slept a long time, for his resting-place, 
which, as he remembered, had been in 
the bright sunshine when he closed his 
eyes, now lay in deep shade. He 
sprang up in great alarm. Where 
‘was the child? He flung the plaid 
down in the grass by his precious 
music, and followed the path which 
Lulu had taken. He called her name 
aloud, as he pressed on farther and 
farther, with constantly increasing an- 
guish. At last a faint sound answered 
him. In a thicket so dense that the 
somewhat corpulent gentleman found 
it difficult to force an entrance, sat 
Lalu, pale and weary, with her hand 
bound up in a white handkerchief. 
“Tt is very well you have come, 
dear uncle,” she said, in a weak voice, 
“though I would rather it had been 
a coal-carrier. I thought a coal-car- 
rier must surely eome.” 

“ Ah indeed, a coal-carrier! No 
coal is burnt here, far or near. But 
you have hurt yourself, your hand 
bleeds, — but that serves you right, — 
only I am vexed that we must spend 
.the night here, and receive a scolding 
into the bargain!” 

“ Dear uncle, if we only had a little 
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milk, and some brown bread, I could 
hold out gloriously. I have seen a 
deer, and my hand does not pain me 
very much. I fell here and tore it 
against the sharp root of a tree. I 
did not think there could be no coal- 
carriers here, for they are always in 
all woods.” She then got up, — but 
her face was deadly pale, and her hand 
was so painful that she almost fainted. 

It was really fortunate, as in ro- 
mances, that just then workmen of 
all kinds, who were on their way 
home, surprised the group. They 
found bread in their pockets, on which 
they poured a few dps of brandy, 
though the little maiden would have 
preferred milk; then one of the men 
brought the plaid and the roll of 
music; then they wrapped the child 
in the garment, and bore the light 
burden in their strong arms, by turns, 
to her home. 

It was quite dark when they arrived, 
and Aunt Elsbeth had great difficulty 
in soothing the boundless excitement 
which Lulu’s appearance produced in 
the mind of her mother. Fortunately 
the Professor had not asked for Lulu, 
as he was absorbed in a new work, 
and his wife was far too considerate 
to disturb him by her anxiety. So he 
was spared the meeting with his half- 
fainting child. Lulu tottered to her 
mother, leaning on the arm of the 
musician, whose face bore an expres- 
sion of anxiety, combined with annoy- 
ance. 

“QO, it was wonderfully beautiful!” 
cried the girl,— and then she fainted! 
So ended Lulu’s first and last grand 
“voyage of discovery.” 

But she still led a life of wonders. 
Verses and tragedies were the sub- 
jects on which her imagination now 
dwelt. She made rhymes as she was 
falling asleep at night; and she sat in 
the garden with glowing cheeks, sing- 
ing of the Eastern palms, the castle 
walls of the Alhambra, the burning des- 
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ert, and the gardens of the Sultan. 
But no one, not even her papa, was 
permitted to read these verses. They 
lay safe and secure, under lock and 
key, in Lulu’s bureau ; and though she 
might forget everything else, she never 
forgot to take out the key of her 
upper drawer, which she hung around 
her neck on a black ribbon. 


When Lulu followed her father into 
the sitting-room, on the evening after 
she had made her confession, and lis- 
tened to the history of her grand- 
father, she found that a violent con- 
troversy had arisen— they were dis- 
cussing female writers. 

* Come here, Lulu,” cried the doc- 
tor, “ help me read a lecture to Aunt 
Elsbeth, who asserts that a future 
authoress is tied up in you! Come 
and confess that you positively do not 
wish to be wedded toa pen. You 


certainly don’t look as if you were in 
the way of making rhymes in secret, 


on Herz and Schmerz, Wonne and 
Sonne. Am I right?” 

Lulu blushed. “You men really 
think that we are not capable of 
doing that, and that you alone are 
equal to such things,” she said, part- 
ly from confusion, partly from defiance. 
“What if, to your great chagrin, I 
should become a famous poetess, like 
Madame de Staél, or Schopenhauer 
or Wolzogen, who hang in Aunt Els- 
beth’s room ?” 

“For heaven’s sake, child, what are 
you saying?” cried her mother in 
amazement. 

“Do not become excited yet, Ernes- 
tine!” said Aunt Elsbeth, softly. “I 
suppose we have all of us written 
verses at some time or another, which 
we have not told about; and so our 
child is still far from being a blue- 
stocking, the character which you 
hold so much in dread.” 

“ That is to say, she is not the es- 
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ridiculousness,” summed up the organ- 
ist. 

“ But then if an authoress is not all 
this,” said Werner, with a smile, 
“what then? Why do you wish to 
attack her?” 

“ Chiefly because I do not acknowl- 
edge her right to labor in a mental 
field, when nature has plainly pointed 
out to her another, a better, and a 
more clearly defined calling,” said the 
young tutor, slowly and harshly. 

“ What is that calling!” asked Lu- 
lu; and never before had her dark 
eyes looked so scornful. 

“To care for father and mother, for 
brothers and sisters, for husband and 
child,” was the answer. 

“ But if she has neither father nor 
mother, husband nor children?” 

“Then let her become a teacher or 
a nurse; she can try to impart to 
children what she has learned herself ; 
she can help and succor all who are 
in distress.” 

“ But if she has neither the talent 
nor the patience needed for such a 
life? Papa says but few men can 
become teachers, as that position de- 
mands a very peculiar character; and 
to take care of the sick” , 

“But a woman is born a teacher 
and a nurse.” 

“Not I!” 

“Then learn to sew nicely, to knit, 
to mend, to cook; so you will always 
be useful and agreeable. But I do 
not see why you look at me in such 
an angry, excited manner, little Lulu. 
Your mamma will take care that you 
become a good, capable housekeeper, 
and a blessing to your future husband.” 

“ But I do not want a husband. I 
do not wish merely to sew and cook 
for him. I do not need him. I will 
care for myself alone, play on the 
piano when I like, feed the birds, and 
stay with papa and mamma; and if I 
wish to write a poem, no man in the 
world can forbid me!” 
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Very erect, and with a glowing 
color, the girl ejaculated these words, 
and then flung herself into her father’s 
arms, sobbing violently. 

“QO papa, I cannot bear to hear 
the doctor! Tell him that I am not 
really so stupid as he always thinks I 
am, and that Aunt Elsbeth could 
write the most beautiful books, if she 
only would, and that she has neither 
husband nor children, and that we all 
love her, and could not spare her, and 
she has never been a teacher, and has 
never taken care of any one but me, 
when I hurt my hand in the wood, — 
- and in spite of all this, she is more 
useful than such a doctor, with his 
books, which no one can understand, 
but a few learned people!” 

A convulsive quiver ran over the 
face of the young man. “ Lulu seems 
to have misunderstood me,” he said 
angrily. “It is too childish to get so 
excited. Play, Albert, that she may 
recover her composure.” 


“But if a woman possesses a de- 
cided talent for writing?” said Els- 
beth, with much feeling. 

“Talent? What do you call talent, 


in this connection? Can you mention 

_a book, written by a woman, whose 
non-appearance would have been any 
loss to the world? If a woman abso- 
lutely wishes to write, and can express 
herself easily, let her write letters or 
a journal. Almost all books, by fe- 
male writers, arise from woman’s ac- 
knowledged fault — talkativeness ; and 
I will venture to say that not one of 
them would write, but for the hope 
that her friends would read her books ; 
and that no woman can preserve an 
incognito, among those whom she 
loves. It is vanity which puts the pen 
into her hand, — nothing else!” 

“ Fi donc!” cried the organist in- 
dignantly. “You deserve a bluestock- 
ing for a wife, as a punishment for 
your words! As there are instruments, 
and a kind of painting which only un- 
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fold their true and genuine beauty un- 
der the hand of woman, —as, for in- 
stance, only a woman should play on a 
harp or paint miniatures,—so there 
are a thousand things of which only a 
woman can think and write; and if 
man should venture to touch upon 
these, we ought to rap him over the 
knuckles. And it is not true, that a 
genuine artist, or a highly cultivated 
man, would ever wish for a mere house- 
hold machine.” 

“Not a household machine,” broke 
in Lulu, “ but a being who receives her 
mental culture through him alone, who 
thinks and reasons in his way, and un- 
dertakes nothing without his advice ; 
who in every respect, in the most ex- 
tended sense of the word, remains a 
“wife,”— the essence of everything 
which is unapproachable, tender, pure 
and — dependent ! ” 

Werner pressed his child to his 
heart, and whispered a few gentle 
words in her ear. 

Uncle Fritz burst into a ringing 
laugh. “That was right, little hot- 
head, you have trumped him cleverly ! 
He is one of those haughty souls, who 
think that woman must always be a 
sort of husk, or outward covering for 
the intelligence of man. Don’t marry ; 
they are all good for nothing, I tell 
you; and though a couple of good 
men are sometimes found in the ruined 
race —like thy father and myself, — 
yet they have, at the least, a weak 
stomach, irregular digestion, a morbid 
disposition to gout, or such-like pleas- 
ant little failings.” 

“ Now Fritz!” said Frau Ernes- 
tine, in a tone of rebuke and admo- 
nition. 

Aunt Elsbeth, meanwhile, moved 
with her gentle step to the side of her 
darling, laid her hand upon the burn- 
ing brow of the child, and said ten- 
derly, “Come Lulu, let us go and see 
if Jacob has put the bouquet of asters 
on the table. Uncle Fritz is right; 
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you will one day be the pride of us all, 
as now indeed you are our joy, in spite 
of this want of skill in so-called use- 
fal things.” 

Lulu was remarkably silent during 
the evening meal. Though Uncle 
Fritz teased her incessantly, she only 
responded to his usual jests with a fee- 
ble smile and with hurried words. The 
organist talked with Aunt Elsbeth in 
whispers, while Frau Ernestine lis- 
tened to Altenberg’s description of the 
mode of life among the Esquimaux 
women. Werner raised his gentle 


voice at times, and spoke of his birds 
and flowers. Fritz called to remem- 
brance the old raven of his dead teacher, 
and how gravely he used to say : — 


“T have set my hopes on nothing, 
Huzza!” 


and how the starling always cried : — 
“'To be, or not to be, that is the question.” 


while the bullfinch sadly whistled over 
and over the melody of the old na- 
tional song, — 
“ The long, long weary day 
Is passed in tears away;”’ 
except that its choral song, at morning 
and evening, was, — 


“ Good-night, good-night, dear Anna Dorothea! ”” 


During this changing flow of talk, 
Lulu’s eyes gradually became clearer, 
and she smiled again at last ; and when, 
as his custom was, the organist seated 
himself at the piano and gave himself 
up to his fancies, while the other men 
drew near together, lighted their cigars, 
and had a quiet chat in the recess of 
the window, and the ladies drew up to 
the table with their knitting-work and 
sewing, — she seemed to have forgot- 
ten all her sorrow. The old musician, 
in the entrancing style peculiar to him- 
self, bound national songs together, like 
garlands of flowers, — from the cup of 
one, another grew, as it were. The 
sweet melodies fell upon the maiden’s 
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agitated heart, like the touch of a gen- 
tle hand. A charming red dyed her 
cheeks, her eyes flashed, and although 
her glance never fell upon the man who 
had so bitterly wounded her that even- 
ing, she controlled herself so far as to 
offer him her hand, on saying good- 
night. 

“ He is beginning in the right way ; 
he is educating his future wife early,” 
said Fritz, as he wandered slowly 
through the streets with the organist, — 
Altenberg having left them at the door 
of Werner’s house,— “that is the 
only way to gain an orderly com- 
panion. The little one has some dis- 
position to hypertrophy of the heart, 
indeed, but ” — 


“Good God! You see the worm in 


-every flower,” cried Albert, who was 


always exasperated by this mania of 
his old friend. “ Not for all the treas- 
ures of the world would I have your 
eyes! And as for Altenberg’s system . 
of education, I strongly doubt if it is 
the most judicious. Did you see how 
angry Lulu was! He wantonly dis- 
turbs the bud of affection in her heart. 
If he goes on so, she will never accept 
him! I should not wish for a wife 
who would always yield to my will; 
that would wear me out.” 

-« She will take him, I tell you, for 
they all like to be tyrannized over, — 
these women ; they love him best who 
tortures them in the most exquisite 
way ; and just the most important. ones 
among them wish for the greatest ty- 
rant. Moreover, he has a slight de- 
posit” — 

“Silence, I beg of you, or else 
promise that you will also tell me, what 
I ” ‘sabes 

“ Dearest, you have a little porte- 
monnaie on the liver, but still you may 
live to be a hundred years old! Now 
you know! 7wu Tas voulu, George 
Dandin !” 

“You are a monster! Have you 
ever been in love?” 
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“ Only in an ordinary way ; but that 
is a long story. But I warn you 
against Aunt Elsbeth’s dove-like eyes. 
She wears cotton wool in her ears, and, 
without doubt, she is also subject to 
rheumatic pains. Such women are 
very obstinate and insufferable. Take 
care, old boy! I might once have 
married her myself perhaps, for she 
is” — 

“TI forbid you to speak of her in 
this way. She, at least, shall be spared 
your abominable ” — 

“Do not be excited; here is your 
door. Good-night, my boy!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


A LETTER. 


Frav ERNESTINE sat in the study of 
her learned husband. Her face wore 
an expression of intense interest, and 
her large brown eyes were fixed anx- 
iously upon her husband. He had 
summoned her hither at an unusual 
hour; he must have something extra- 
ordinary to say to her. In the quiet 
routine of her daily life, every ir- 
regularity was terribly distressing to 
her. 

“ Are you sick, dearest husband ?” 
she had asked at once, on her -en- 
trance. 

He shook his head. “I have only 
received a letter, about which I would 
like to talk with you ;”— and the voice 
which uttered these words was some- 
what unsteady. 

“ Pray tell me plainly and quick ! 
Of course there is some misfortune ! ” 
And Ernestine’s imagination immedi- 
ately ran through the whole scale of 
possible and impossible horrors. Lulu, 
Elsbeth, and the friends were safe up 
stairs — but might not some mine have 
been just discovered, which was about 
to blow the house and all it contained 
into the air, beyond the hope of res- 
cue? It pained her inexpressibly that 


her husband now stood still before her, 
and grasped her hand. 

“ Ernestine, thou hast been a true 
and faithful wife to me for five-and- 
twenty years, — God bless thee for it ! 
Thou hast never left a wish of mine 
ungratified, and now I have a request 
to make of thee!” 

He had a request? What could he 
want? Could any of his household 
things have been left out of place? 
Did he wish to have her sitting-room, 
for his birds? Was a new conserva- 
tory to be built? Did he wish to en- 
gage a governess for Lulu? She was 
proud and happy to have him, for once, 
acknowledge a wish; for never was 
there a man more modest in his de- 
mands than her husband. 

“T think I can promise you before- 
hand to grant it willingly,” she an- 
swered earnestly, while she looked 
upon him as in the days of their early 
love. “You haven't taken a longing 
for the moon ?” 

“No! I only want you to receive 
into our house, for about a year, a 
young man, a Lieutenant von Morcew- 
sky.” And he drew a long breath. 

“ Morcewsky ?” she asked, in aston- 
ishment. “ Who is he?” 

“Her grandson — Ernestine — the 
only child of the daughter of that 
woman, whose name you once forbade 
me to mention. — He lost his parents 
long ago;... she, his grandmother, 
now writes in tender anxiety for him — 
she begs that he may receive from us 
superintendence and care... he is 
still a youth,— we ought to act in the 
place of the parents he has lost.” ... 
He stopped almost with a gasp. All 
was said that could be said now. 

But Frau Ernestine did not answer. 
Motionless as a statue she sat there, 
her hands folded in her lap, her brow 
slightly bent, her lips pressed firmly 
together. Why must his hand sud- 
denly and harshly touch the only 
wound of her heart? She was startled 
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to find how this wound still burned, 
which she believed to have been long 
since healed. Year after year had 
gone by, and Ernestine had scarcely 
thought of the woman whom she once 
hated so bitterly. And now he spoke 
of her, and with what emotion! In 
spite of the gulf of time which lay 
between him and his first, fatal love, 
he had not forgotten her . . . he 
loved her still. She saw it, with a 
woman’s keen insight into the affairs 
of the heart. He looked so pale, his 
eyes were still glistening with tears, 
and an expression of pain quivered 
over his usually quiet mouth, such as 
she had seen there but once before — 
namely, in that memorable hour when 
he had first spoken to her of the 
wretchedness and— the happiness of 
his life. 

The bitterest grief she had ever felt 
came over her. <A whole life, full of 
tenderness and truth, had not been 
able to blot from his remembrance one 
who had caused him only the wildest 
sorrow. A pang of despairing jeal- 
ousy cut through her heart. Should 
this hateful woman yet succeed in de- 
stroying the peace of her married life, 
by trying to work indirectly upon 
Werner, through the child of her 
child, who was perhaps like her — who 
would thus daily and hourly awaken 
memories in the heart of her husband, 
which she had thought buried forever ? 
Would it not be an easy thing for that 
serpent to find a way, through the hand 
of her grandson, to establish again a 
connection with her beloved ?— Would 
she not write to him continually ? Had 
she not already written? She would 
hasten to express her thanks ; she would 
beg him to report her grandson .. . 
perhaps she would send him her pic- 
ture, — not the picture of to-day, but of 
former years— perhaps she would also 
send one of those dark locks of hair, 
such as she had herself found in his 
little pocket-book, and burned. She 
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saw nothing before her but misery, sin, 
and shame. Jealousy is a feeling which 
invests its subject with eternal youth, 
and with it remains forever young. 
Time may lull it to sleep, but never 
slay it—and during that sleep it is as 
young and hot-blooded as ever, while 
everything around grows old. When 
it is awakened, it springs up in full 
strength, and hates, despairs, and tor- 
tures as before. . . . Ernestine’s de- 
cision was soon taken. With a trem- 
bling voice, and still with an expres- 
sion of harshness most unusual to her, 
she said: “I wish you had spared me 
this request. A little reflection will 
show you plainly, that I must refuse 
it. Never shall the descendant of that 
woman, nor any of her relatives, enter 
my house, so long as I hold the place 
of mistress. . . . She was and is the 
only one who has kept from me the 
full and entire possession of your love. 
I have borne this consciousness for long 
years without complaint. I have made 
none of those claims upon you which 
other women think they have a right 
to make upon their husbands... 
but I have lived for you as if you 
loved me. . . . Now, in view of this 
letter, and this request of yours, I as- 
sert a right, for the first time, — not in- 
deed the right of a loved, but of a 
loving wife: never shall anybody con- 
nected with this woman, cross my 
threshold. In your room you can re- 
ceive anybody that you may choose, 
but no one shall enter my apartments 
whom I do not wish to admit. This 
is my last word.” 

She had become deadly pale after 
these hastily spoken words. An ex- 
pression of energy, entirely new to her 
face, lay about her mouth. With an 
impetuous movement she took the fatal 
letter from her husband’s writing-desk, 
and tore it to pieces. 

Werner rose. “It is enough, Er- 
nestine,” he said, coldly and quietly. 
“ You have decided — and so I shall 
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see the young man outside of my house 
—and—in my study — for I shall see 
him as often as I wish. I would do 
that, from love to any woman who 
should commend her grandson to my 
care; much more for a woman whom 
I loved before I saw you, Ernestine. 
Perhaps, from a woman’s stand-point, 
you are right in speaking as you have 
been speaking ;—but I had believed 
you would not have stood with others 
in the valley, but on the heights with 
the few. Let us never speak of this 
again; and pardon me if I have 
wounded you ; the matter is arranged.” 
He turned quietly away from her, and 
seated himself at his writing-desk. She 
threw a hesitating, struggling look upon 
him, but -as he did not move, and 
seemed to be absorbed in his book, she 
rose and left the room. Slowly, with 
trembling limbs, she mounted the stairs, 
and paused for a moment before Els- 
beth’s door; but she did not venture 
to enter. 

For the first time, she did not carry 
her full heart to her old friend, as usual. 
A feeling of injustice lay like a weight 
upon her soul, and she went softly up 
to her room, and wept. 

On the following day everything was 
as usual. The order of the house went 
on with its uniform step; no new ex- 
pression was seen on the face of the 
Professor ; and though Ernestine’s brow 
was clouded, no one asked any ques- 
tions, because her anxious temperament 
was well known, and her melancholy 
appearance was attributed to some of 
her sad thoughts, or constant anticipa- 
tions of misfortune. Yet she would 
have been glad if Elsbeth had ques- 
tioned her, for only to her could she 
have mentioned the occurrence of the 
day before. Lulu was especially un- 
governable that day. One of her little 
friends was to have a farewell festival, 
and she had stood waiting, in her 
white dress and blue ribbons, since four 
o’clock, to see if it would never strike 
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six. Her fine toilet did not prevent 
her from running into the garden to 
pick flowers, or climbing through the 
kitchen window to see if the young 
raven she had found yesterday under 
the poplar-tree, had been properly cared 
for, or from caressing the old dog in 
the tenderest manner. 

Aunt Elsbeth had to put her to 
rights, in various ways; and her mother 
thrust some knitting-work into her 
hands, in order to chain her for a while. 

“When is your friend Anna going 
away ?” asked Aunt Elsbeth. 

“ Next Sunday. — Mamma, I should 
like to go to a boarding-school too !” 

“T have often thought of that, and 
believe “it would be a good thing for 
you. I will speak to papa and our 
friends about it this evening.” 

“ You ina boarding-school!” laughed 
Aunt Elsbeth. “You would not en- 
dure fhe restraint a week. What is 
your idea of a boarding school ?” 

“ Well—a merry meeting of many 
girls from all possible lands; and study- 
ing together, and . . . one can go to 
the theatre occasionally, and now and 
then dancers are invited, and there is a 
little ball. . . . O mamma! dancing is 
the loveliest thing in the world! We 
are going to dance this evening, among 
ourselves. — Is it not six o’clock yet ?” 

Six o’clock actually came at last, and 
Lulu slipped away. But, to her in- 
ward despair, she was stopped on the 
stairs by the organist, who wished to 
admire her, and at the door by Uncle 
Fritz, who laughingly warned her not 
to eat too much cake. One trial more 
she had to endure, as she reached the 
street — Altenberg met her. “ Dear 
Lulu, do not run s0, it looks a thousand 
times better to see a young girl walk 
slowly. Are you still angry with me?” 
. . + She looked at him. His face 


was agitated, his dark eyes were fixed 
upon hers, as if they would read the 
A brighter 


very depths of her soul. 
color rose to her cheeks. 




















“Not for a long time,” she said 
heartily, “but I should like to go toa 
boarding - school, so that you need no 
longer consider me so stupid. Mamma 
is going to speak to you all about it 
this evening.” 

“A boarding -school would not be 
the right place for you; but you do 
need consistent, loving guidance. Your 
future education must be entrusted to 
one hand. I wish you could go to my 
mother for a year, Lulu.” 

“Ts she as learned and as stern as 
you are?” asked the maiden, with a 
quick, anxious glance. 

He smiled. “She would love you,” 
he answered softly. 

“ Well! then talk to mamma about 
it ; but I must go to Anna’s ; —there, it 
is positively striking quarter past six 
o’clock !” 

Smiling and shaking her head, happy 
as a bird escaping from its cage, she 
nodded to him, and hastened away. 

On the same evening, after a long, 
low conversation between Frau Ernes- 
tine and Altenberg, it was decided, 
provisionally, that Lulu should go for 
the winter to the house of Altenberg’s 
widowed mother. Letters were ex- 
changed, the whole family was in sus- 
pense, and in a fortnight, after many 
evening discussions, Frau Ernestine 
really went with her daughter to B. 
—and the gray house behind the ca- 
thedral, lay in shadow. 
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The objections of Aunt Elsbeth, 
whose heart trembled at the thought of 
separation, and the gentle opposition of 
the Professor, were gradually overpow- 
ered. Uncle Fritz stood on the side of 
his sister, and even the organist thought 
it was highly important that the little 
one should be allowed to hear good 
music. Werner’s work for the winter 
was of a kind to keep him more con- 
fined than usual,—a psychology of 
plants, — and so Ernestine’s plan met 
far less opposition than she had secretly 
feared. Elsbeth, indeed, could not un- 
derstand how they could trust a child 
to the care of a woman whom they 
did not know; but the letters which 
Frau Ernestine received from Alten- 
berg’s mother, in reply to their proposi- 
tion, were amiable, and certainly awak- 
ened entire confidence. Besides, six 
months could not be considered such 
a very longtime. Lulu herself entered 
into the thought of change, with all the 
curiosity of fresh youth ; and so, on the 
whole, the parting was easier than they 
had expected it to be. When Frau 
Ernestine returned, she spoke with de- 
light of the simple yet aristocratic ap- 
pearance of Lulu’s foster-mother, and 
of the neat and orderly arrangement of 
the whole house. Thus they consoled 
themselves, and by degrees everything 
returned to the old regularity, which 
was like the stroke of the clock, — and 
that was the element of Ernestine’s life. 

[ To be continued. 





THE FUR SEAL FISHERY IN ALASKA. 


BY OSBORNE HOWES, JR. 


A LITTLE more than two years ago, 
the people of this country, and of the 
rest of the world as well, were greatly 
astonished by the announcement, that 
Secretary Seward had entered into a 
negotiation for the purchase of Rus- 


sian America. Of what possible use 
this vast extent of uninhabitable country 
would be to us, no one could imagine ; 
nevertheless, brilliant speeches were 
made, both in the Senate and House, 
by Mr. Sumner, General Banks, and 
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others, in its favor; ably written arti- 
cles appeared in the leading newspa- 
pers of our large cities, in which the 
wealth of this Northern El Dorado 
was depicted in such glowing colors, 
the advantages of the trade shown to 
be so obviously on our side, that the 
people at large were fairly bewildered 
at the prospect of obtaining so great a 
desideratum, and the ratification of 
the purchase was passed in both 
branches of Congress by a large 
majority. 

After a possession of two years, and 
with adequate means of obtaining in- 
formation, the amount of knowledge 
of the territory and its resources, 
evinced in official government reports, 
is lamentably small; while the great 
bulk of our people have no ideas in 
respect to it outside of its name. 
Such being the case, I think it might 
not be uninteresting for me to give a 
short account of the great, and alas, 
only source of revenue, in Alaska, — I 
mean the Fur Seal Fisheries. It is 
not only on account of their connec- 
tion with Alaska, that these fisheries 
are objects of interest, but from the 
fact that the habits of the animals are 
exceedingly peculiar, being wholly un- 
like those of any other creatures in the 
world; and also that the furs obtained 
there are at present in very great de- 
mand. 

The southwest corner of the main 
body of Alaska is lengthened out into 
a long peninsula, and from the end of 
it the chain of Aleutian Islands ex- 
tends almost to the opposite shores of 
Asia. These islands form the southern 
boundary of Behring Sea, which for 
its stormy turbulence, the shallow- 
ness of its waters and consequent 
destructiveness of its waves, and the 
eomparative frequency of shipwrecks 
that occur upon it, is justly dreaded by 
sailor, merchant, and insurer. 

In this sea, about three hundred 
miles northwest from the extreme end 
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of the peninsula of Alaska, and entirely 
isolated from all other bodies of land, 
are two small islands, named St. Paul 
and St. George; they are so small, 
that if looked for on a large map, they 
will be found only represented by 
mere dots. St. Paul, the larger of the 
two, is thirty-five miles north of St. 
George; the former is about fifteen 
miles long by six broad; the latter 
ten long, by four broad. They must 
have been at one time much larger, 
but being of old volcanic forma- 
tion, they have gradually worn away, 
forming by detrition large and danger- 
ous reefs, which extending several 
miles into the sea, render it impossible 
for vessels to stay in their vicinity, ex- 
cept in fine weather ; especially, as at 
neither of the islands is there a harbor, 
and the only protection to be found in 
a storm is to get if possible on the 
lee-side of one of them. 

From the shore, with perhaps a 
dozen exceptions on both islands, 
cliffs rise perpendicularly, varying in 
height from fifty to six hundred feet. 
These are cut at places by the wind 
and rain into most fantastic shapes, 
and are the abode of countless myri- 
ads of sea-fowl. The interiors of 
these islands are wild and desolate in 
the extreme, but are greatly diversi- 
fied by hill and valley. The upper part 
is of rough, jagged, uncovered rock ; 
so uneven is it that it is almost im- 
possible to pass over certain portions 
of it without suffering greatly from 
laceration of feet. In the valleys the 
rock is covered by a thin layer of ~ 
earth, which supports mosses, a few 
running vines, and in low damp spots 
a coarse grass; as for timber, there is 
not so much as a twig; the natives 
are therefore obliged to collect all that 
drifts to their shores to supply them- 
selves with fuel and building material. 
These bleak cliffs and barren valleys 
are shrouded three fourths of the time 
in thick fog; for without this great 
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dampness, —as I will hereafter ex- 
plain, — it would be impossible for the 
seals to remain there during the sea- 
son. Add to this, storms of such vio- 
lence and duration as to render landing 
or departure from the shores an impos- 
sibility in winter, and in summer 
only practicable on an average two 
days in a week, and one may form 
some idea of the natural attractions of 
this part of our newly acquired posses- 
sion. 

There are eight beaches at St. 
Paul’s, and four at St. George’s, 
which, instead of ending abruptly at 
the foot of tall cliffs, rise gradually up 
into low hills. On these beaches, in 
the early part of May, the seals begin 
to assemble ; first, a few “ seacutchers,” 
or old male seals, arrive; and taking 
upon themselves the office of scouts to 
the advancing army, go over all the 
ground. If much interrupted in their 
proceedings, they have been known to 
prevent the landing of seals on that 


beach during the ensuing summer ; 
and for this reason they are permitted 


to wander at will. As time pro- 
gresses, more arrive, both old and 
young, but almost entirely male, until 
the beaches fairly swarm with them ; 
and the young and middle-aged are 
urged, from want of room, and by the 
ferocity of the seacutchers, — who keep 
the water line wholly to themselves, 
—back upon the adjoining hill-sides. 
From the middle of May to the first 
of June, there is a constant influx of 
female seals, who as fast as they arrive 
are seized by the seacutcher upon 
whose few feet of territory chance has 
brought them ; he driving back, if he 
be able, any adventurous male seal 
who may wish to contest his right. 
If he is not able so to do, he is himself 
driven up the hill-side, and loses, not 
only the new-comer, but all former 
conquests he may have made; for they 
are quickly absorbed into the victor’s 
already crowded harem. In these 
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struggles for supremacy, the brunt of 
the battle, as is the case with higher 


animals, is sometimes borne by the in- 
nocent cause of dispute; for a female 
seal on coming ashore may be pounced 
upon by two huge seacutchers, each 
taking hold of her with their long 
tusks, and pulling in opposite diree- 
tions with tremendous force, until they 
both forfeit the fruits of victory by the 
death of the poor victim. 

When all the seals have come, the 
seacutchers that have held possession 
of the beaches, have succeeded in cap- 
turing from three to ninety females 
each, of which they take the most 
jealous care from the time of parturi- 
tion, which occurs in two or three 
weeks after their landing, until they 
prepare to take their departure at 
about the first of October. During 
this long space of time,— more than 
four months, — though the young male 
seals frequently revisit the water in 
warm weather several times during 
the day, the seacutchers and females 
never do, but remain on the beach in 
the same place that they first took up 
their abode. Bright sunshine troubles 
them, and creates great restlessness 
among them; so much so that if it 
were to continue for more than three 
days, it would necessitate their going 
into the water, thereby disarranging 
the family groupings and causing the 
death of a great portion of the young 
from desertion and consequent starva- 
tion. But by a wise ordinance of 
Providence for the good health of the 
seals, but hardly for that of the hu- 
man beings on the islands, this never 
occurs; in fact, the duration of the 
sun’s undisputed reign is rarely over 
six hours in length, while a week will 
often pass in which he is but “seen 
through a fog darkly.” The power of 
these animals, not only to exist, but to 
support their young, without any visi- 
ble nourishment, is wonderful; they 
have often been cut open, and nothing 
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found in their stomachs but a few 
small stones. They lose greatly in 
weight, however, for when they come 
in the spring, they are replete with 
fatness; but by the time their young 
are large enough to go into the water, 
they are weak and emaciated in the 
extreme. 

The Fur Seal is an entirely differ- 
ent animal from the common Hair 
Seal, that is frequently met with in our 
harbor, not only in regard to generi- 
cal classification, but also in relative 
worth ; the skin of the former being 
very valuable, while that of the latter 
is comparatively worthless. 

As the male Fur Seals grow old, 
their size increases with such regular- 
ity, that one accustomed to see them, 
can readily tell their age at sight. 
When first born, they are a foot in 
length, and covered with fine black 
hair; they are then entirely useless 
for commercial purposes ; but the next 
year, the hair changes to a dark gray, 
and underneath it is a fine yellow fur, 
which, after being prepared, becomes 
the “ Fur Seal,” as generally known; 
their size has also increased, and seals 
one year old weigh over one hundred 
pounds, and are about three feet long. 
From this time their growth is very 
rapid; so that a seacutcher of fifteen 
years of age is often more than eight 
feet in length, and in weight over two 
thousand pounds. The females, how- 
ever, never attain the size of the males, 
their growth ceasing at the third 
year. 

In order to more fully describe the 
manner in which these animals are 
killed, I will give an account of one 
of the many “drives” in which I par- 
ticipated during a six months’ resi- 
dence on the Island of St. George. 

At two a.m. I was awakened by 
the “Nirachic” (the native foreman) 
coming into my room; he came to tell 
me, that two men had just arrived 
from the “Starrie Artiel,” a beach 
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three miles from the village, with re- 
ports that great numbers of young 
seal had come ashore, were very well 
spread over the hill-side, and that the 
wind was blowing in from the sea, so 
that there would be no danger of their 
scenting our approach. On getting up, 
and finding that the weather was damp 
enough for our purpose, I gave orders 
to wake the people of the village, and 
prepare for a drive. In ten minutes, 
the driving party, consisting of twenty 
men, were assembled near my house, 
armed with long, heavy clubs, which 
are the only weapons needed in en- 
counters of this kind. 

It was a northern summer sunrise; 
but a rising gale swept in fitful gusts 
great banks of thick, wet fog over the 
island. For a few minutes it would be 
clear, so that points at a mile’s dis- 
tance could easily be seen; and then 
again, rushing over, mingled with the 
wail of the wind, the fog covered every- 
thing, in a cloud so dense as to render 
objects only a few feet removed wholly 
invisible. We started in Indian file, 
with the “ Nirachic” leading, at a half 
run, along a narrow rocky path, over 
the cliffs to the seal beach ; now skirt- 
ing their edges, so that we could hear, 
hundreds of feet below, the wild dash 
of the waves against their base; and 
now plunging into deep, narrow val- 
leys, which, retaining the mist, were 
almost wholly obscured in darkness. 
The natives leaped from one wet and 
slippery rock to another, with the agil- 
ity and certainty of a chamois among 
the Alpine heights; the fear of slip- 
ping being entirely obviated by the 
use of leather made from the flippers 
of the Sea Lion, for the soles of their 
boots — this leather possessing an adhe- 
sive power almost equal to that of a 
fly’s foot. A half-hour’s run brought 
us to the hills overlooking the beach. 
It was wholly obscured from sight, but 
up from the abyss rose the moaning 
and bellowing of thousands upon thou- 
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sands of seals; the wild surroundings 
made it seem like the cry of lost souls 
in Pandemonium. The “ Nirachic,” 
followed by his men, crept softly to 
that point where the low, wide beach 
began to slope up into the hills; then 
suddenly, starting up with a shout, and 
waving their clubs in the air, they 
ran, following each other at a hun- 
dred or more feet apart, along the 
line made by the base of the hills; the 
seals, scattering in all directions, were 
either driven down on to the beach, or 
up the hill-side, between which and 
the beach a cordon of men was soon 
formed. The line of men then began 
to advance up the hill-side; the poor 
seals leaping or rolling along, but 
still making their way with consider- 
able rapidity, were urged farther and 
farther from their refuge, the water. 
When they had been driven about a 
quarter of a mile, this huge drove, 
which must have contained over six 
thousand, was divided into ten smaller 
ones; two men were assigned to each 
of these, with orders to drive in differ- 
ent directions to the village. ‘The rea- 
sons for this were, that in order to drive 
seals any considerable time, or dis- 
tance, the earth has to be very damp; 
and, as they absorb much of the mois- 
ture out of the ground over which 
they pass, in a very large drove, those 
in the rear would have to go on dry 
ground; but, by being so separated, 
they all have nearly an equal chance. 

Having been fully started, these 
droves were easily managed. The seals 
were allowed to rest after every two 
hundred feet of distance made; they 
never moved except when urged by 
means of shouts, and waving of clubs, 
and then in exactly an opposite direc- 
tion from their drivers. It took about 
three hours to bring them to the settle- 
ment, so that it was six o’clock when they 
grrived there ; and all the inhabitants 
of the village came out to meet them ; 
partly to estimate from the number of 


seals what their individual gains were 
to be, and partly also to relieve the 
drivers, and allow them to get break- 
fast, before the killing commenced. 

The spot chosen for the killing was 
a little valley, near the storehouse. 
Here the various droves were united, 
and the drivers, having refreshed them- 
selves, by breakfasting on some of the 
young ones that they had killed at the 
beach and brought in on their backs, 
now prepared for action. Some two 
hundred seals were divided from the 
main body; and having completely 
surrounded them, the men contracted 
the circle, driving the seals as they 
did so into the centre. 

Then began the work of destruc- 
tion. The seals were heaped one on 
the other, in their eagerness to escape 
from the death that threatened them 
on all sides; while the men struck at 
their heads with long clubs, and at al- 
most every blow a seal would leap 
into the air, with a painful moan, fall 
to the ground, convulsed in agony, and 
quickly die. 

So much actual strength had they, 
however, that sometimes a seal would 
seize one of the clubs with his teeth, 
and wrenching it from the hands of the 
man who held it, toss it, by a turn of 
his head, more than thirty feet. Ina 
few minutes, all those under three 
years of age were killed, and those 
over that age driven off, to find their 
way to the water as best they might. 
All the men, women, and children 
then came; and each, taking a seal, 
worked with such rapidity, that soon 
the skins had all been taken from those 
that had been killed. In this way an- 
other and another portion was taken 
from the great main body, until in the 
evening it was all exhausted, and the 
ground for over two acres was covered 
with bare white bodies, which, in the 
dim, stormy twilight, reminded one of 
a field of battle after a day’s combat. 

The skins were brought to the 
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storehouse, counted, and each head of 
a family accredited with the amount 
that he and his household had taken. 
The next morning the skins were 
salted, and having remained in pickle 
five days, were taken out, rolled in 
bundles of two each, and were then 
ready for shipment. 

' The ground being so rocky, it was 
impossible to bury the seals’ bodies, and 
to throw them into the sea would 
cause all the living seals to forever 
abandon the island; so they were al- 
lowed to remain, the natives only tak- 
ing off enough of fat to supply them 
with oil, for food and light. At the end 
of the season, there were many acres 
of putrefied carcasses, which “reeking 
up to heaven,” brought dire vengeance 
upon their destroyers, as the list of 
mortality all too clearly showed. Yet 
if the seals cause the death of the 
Aleuts, they are also absolutely neces- 
sary for their subsistence, as the isl- 
ands produce no vegetables whatever; 
and the inhabitants are obliged to de- 
pend entirely on what is brought there 
for trading purposes. For meat, they 
use the seal, fresh in summer, salted 
in winter; varied perhaps, now and 
then, by a gull or loon; but the means 
of supplying themselves with the lat- 
ter are so very inconstant, that were the 
former frightened away by any mis- 
management, — which has frequently 
been the case at other localities, — the 
Aleuts would be also obliged to desert 
the islands, leaving them as barren and 
isolated as they were fifty years ago, 
when the Russian first brought men 
to reside there. 

The number of seals killed on these 
two islands has averaged, for the ten 
years preceding 1868, a little less than 
one hundred thousand annually; and 
with proper management, this could 
probably be continued indefinitely, as 
the yearly increase far exceeds that 
amount. During the summer of 1868, 
or the first year that the country came 
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under American rule, there were over 
two hundred and sixty thousand killed. 
Last year, although there was an act 
of Congress forbidding any one even 
to land on the islands, except by per- 
mission from Government, there were 
nevertheless, more than thirty thousand 
seals destroyed; the law being en- 
forced and evaded in a manner that is 
peculiar to America, and which calls 
loudly for a Civil Service reform. 

There are several bills now before 
Congress, each advocating a separate 
theory, but all uniting in the wish to 
preserve the fisheries. The one most 
feasible, and which will probably be 
adopted, is that of leasing out both isl- 
ands, for a term of years, to responsi- 
ble parties; allowing them to kill a 
certain number annually; obliging 
them to take paternal care of the 
Aleutian inhabitants; and _ holding 
them accountable for any infringement 
of its provisions. In this way, the 
Government may derive a revenue, 
varying from one hundred thousand 
to three hundred thousand dollars an- 
nually. 

The great market for these skins 
is London, to which place they are 
all shipped, via San Francisco, or the 
Hawaiian Islands; the price varying, 
according to demand, from fifteen to 
twenty-eight shillings each. In or- 
der to reduce them to the state in 
which they are usually seen, they 
have to undergo a long process of 
cleaning, cutting, and dyeing, which is 
to American furriers —if their claim 
that it was formerly done here be a 
true one —a “lost art;” for certain 
it is that nowhere outside of England 
is it understood ; and even there it is 
held as a monopoly by a half-dozen 
business houses. The skill required 
to remove the long hair that covers 
the fur, is only obtained after years of 
practice, the operation being an ex- 
tremely delicate one. The skins are 
placed on frames, and the inner sur- 
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face pared off, until the roots of the 
hair are completely severed; while 
the roots of the fur remain untouched, 
on account of their nearness to the 
outside surface. The hair is then very 
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easily removed, and the light yellow 
fur made ready for dyeing, either to a 
more golden yellow, a dark purple, or 
black; and is afterwards brought to 
the general fur market. 





BEATRICE’S MIRROR. 


BY MRS. ANNIE DUNBAR PERKINS. 


“ Jack, what has become of that 
young Englishman I saw ever so long 
ago in your studio?” She asked the 
question carelessly, looking dreamily 
out over the sea, and listening idly to 
the sound of its waves beating against 
the rocks far below them; but as no 
answer came, she turned and looked 
into her companion’s face. 

“ Why don’t you answer me, Jack ?” 

“Why do you want to know, little 
Bertha?” 

“T did not care particularly, but now 
I do; you look as if there were a story 
to tell; tell me, dear.” 

“Tt is not a pleasant one; it would 
only make you sad.” 

“T don’t care for pleasant stories.” 

“ And you like to be sad? So be 
it, I will tell you. In the first place, 
he is dead.” 

“ Dead! Impossible!” 

“Why impossible? It has been 
years since you saw him, and people 
often die, you know.” 

“Of course, Jack,” she answered 
somewhat petulantly ; “ but I can only 
think of him as he looked that day, 
so strong, and tall, and so alive. Was 
his death a very sad one?” 

“Tt was very horrible; but if you 
want to hear about it, I must tell you.” 

He made her sit down again. 


“Years ago, when I was first in 
Paris, before I went to study, I was 
at the Opera Ball alone. It is rather 


heavy work to be there quite alone, and 
I went wandering about until, growing 
tired of the noise and nonsense, I found 
a darkish corner,and leaned against 
the wall in peace. In a moment or 
two I saw a couple approaching, at- 
tracted, I suppose, by the quiet, as I 
had been. I had noticed them before; 
the man was tall, and dressed simply, 
in a large white burnous with short 
sleeves, leaving his arms bare, — splen- 
did sinewy arms, with a bracelet about 
an inch wide, just below the shoulder. 
It was made of yellow gold, and had 
‘Enfer’ enamelled on it in blood-red 
fantastic letters. The hood of the 
burnous was drawn over his head, and 
a mask with a very long fall of silk 
disguised him entirely. The girl on 
his arm wore a white domino and a 
mask of pink velvet. She was a 
delicate, fragile little creature, and 
when she sat on the bench near me, 
and took off her mask, I saw that she 
was not more than seventeen, and had 
the loveliest, happiest little face, set 
in deep gold hair, — hair like yours, 
Bertha. He seemed passionately in 
love with her,—-he seized her little 
hands in his as if he would crush them, 
and once I heard him say, ‘ For heay- 
en’s sake don’t look at anybody: it 
drives me mad.’ I heard no more. I 
only saw, as I moved away, the happy 
light die out of those sweet eyes and a 
deprecating, scared expression take its 
place; but as I looked back, she had 
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her head nestling on his shoulder, and 
he seemed to soothe her tenderly ; poor 
little dove. 

“ Later in the evening I was attracted 
by a sudden confusion and excitement, 
80 great as to be marked, even through 
the perpetual tumult of the place — 
a crowd swaying and pressing noisily 
in one direction. I pushed my way to 
the spot; and there, with her fair face 
exposed, the long locks already dimmed 
by contact with the dusty floor, lay the 
white domino, her little soft hands fall- 
ing helplessly. A tall old woman, 
kneeling down, took the poor little soul- 
less body in her arms like a baby, and 
pressed it passionately against her 
breast. In reply to my questions, they 
said that her companion, ‘a great mask 
in a white cloak, had suddenly shot 
her, — ‘through the heart, Monsieur : 
she fell like a lamb, pauvre petite.’ 
The man had fled; they found the 
white burnous lying near the door, but 
in the confusion he had well and 
thoroughly escaped. I shall never in 
all my life forget the horror of that 
sight. The happy, innocent, pure life 
choked out in an instant, and the little 
girlish figure lying on the dirty floor, 
instead of on some dainty white bed; 
and then to be so miserably surrounded 
by hideous, grotesque creatures staring 
curiously! It was terrible. 

“ Two years after that, I was settled 
in Paris studying. I had been there 
about a year, when Anatole Barbey 
brought the young Englishman you 
ask about, to my studio, on the very 
day that you were there.” 

“I can see him now, twisting the 
piece of woodbine, and looking down 
a little sullenly. I remember fancying 
that he did not like women.” 

“ Because he did not look at you, my 
beautiful Bertha? But you are right; 
he never spoke to a woman when he 
could avoid it, and never of one, while 
I knew him. At first we used to laugh 
a little about it, but a something in his 
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manner soon put an end to such joking, 
and we ceased to remark upon any pe- 
culiarities. Men are apt to take other 
men as they are, and we were busy 
and thoughtless. Sometimes we did not 
see each other for days, weeks even, 
and then for a month we met constant- 
ly. We were all friends after the 
Bohemian fashion, knowing and caring 
nothing for each other's antecedents, — 
living precariously like the sparrows, 
poor one day and rich the next, dining 
sumptuously in company, or going 
without any dinner at all. Some at- 
traction, or accident perhaps, threw us, 
George Holcomb and me, much to- 
gether, until we were considered by the 
rest of the fraternity as intimate 
friends. We were friends, if constant 
companionship and hearty affection 
make friends, but we were not intimate 
if confidence is necessary to intimacy. 
We never spoke of our past lives: I 
knew nothing of what concerned him 
before we met: he seemed to have no 
stronger link to any human creature 
than to me, and after all that was a 
slender one. He was a gay companion, 
sympathetic, kindly, loving nature 
deeply, full of a quaint knowledge on 
many subjects. I cannot describe him, 
but I loved him in spite of an ever 
recurring conviction that a black drop 
lurked somewhere in that passionate 
nature. He had one failing : he some- 
times drank deeply, and at such times, 
he had two moods, one of wild, reckless 
gayety, in which he did and said most 
brilliant things; in the other he was 
gloomy and unreasonable, with flashes 
of furious short-lived anger. We sel- 
dom saw him in this mood: he ‘would 
shut himself up in his studio, one of 
the gloomiest places I ever saw. It was 
a great, bare room, with none of the 
artistic trash which encumbered or 
enlivened the other studios. A few 
pictures with their faces to the wall, 
his easel and painting-box, an old chair, 
a shabby bookcase, — that was all. He 























painted strange pictures; they were 
masterly in drawing and in color, but 
the subject always concealed some 
deadly surprise or some fatal misfor- 


tune. A doe feeding tranquilly beside 
a stream, while in the thicket a lion 
lurked ready to spring; a young girl 
gayly tending her flowers, unconscious 
of the snake coiled up among them ; 
or a child clapping its little hands, 
and laughing while the earth crumbled 
beneath its feet. There was one 
drawing which I still have; he handed 
it to me one day that I might look at a 
plan of something on the back of it. 
I think now that he did not know the 
drawing was on the other side. It is 
a wild whirl of devils with cymbals and 
clashing instruments, sweeping about 
the prostrate figure of a little white 
angel half hidden in its wings. It is 
a rough thing, with only a few strokes, 
but it made a powerful impression on 
me,— it seemed to recall something 
painful and familiar. There were times 
when I fancied something was wrong 
with his brain ; once he sprang up from 
his seat in my studio, pale and excited. 
‘ Beldon, what’s that looking over the 
back of the chair, there in the dark 
corner?’ He grasped my arm with a 
terrible grip as he spoke; he had been 
drinking then, Iknew. I looked across 
the room, and saw that some white 
drapery thrown over a tall old chair 
looked not unlike a human form, and 
over it hung a little sketch I had made 
some months before of a young girl 
with golden hair. I pointed it out to 
him, and flinging aside my arm, he went 
over, and taking down the sketch, he 
looked at it long and earnestly. Then 
he asked me almost angrily ‘ Who is it?’ 
I said, ‘ Nobody, —a fancy sketch.’ He 
still kept it in his hand, and muttered 
something which sounded like ‘ poor 
little angel, poor devil, and then tossed 
the canvas in the corner, and sat silent 
and moody until he went away. He was 
not often so. The next day he forced 
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me.to forget all strangeness in the 
gayety and charm which subjugated 
every one. I often thought he was a 
man who would have inspired most 
women with a great love, mingled with 
great fear of him. One evening I 
was to have a supper in my studio — 
a farewell to Anatole, who was going to 
England to try his fortune. I was in 
luck just then; I had sold a picture, 
and Anatole’s departure was a good 
excuse, if one was needed. The table 
was laid in my studio: it was gay with 
lights and flowers, and other things, dear 
Bertha — things to eat, and too many — 
things to drink, I fear. There were 
fifteen guests, but we had only been 
seated a few moments when Jules Le 
Fevrier and his brother were called 
away — some message, telegram, I for- 
get what — so we were only twelve, as 
George was late. He came at last, 
answering our uproarious greeting joy- 
ously, and took his seat by me. I saw 
with some regret that he had already 
been drinking, though he only betrayed 
it by a certain restlessness of manner, 
and a deeper flush than usual on his 
face. We were very gay, and George 
outshone himself ; he was full of an al- 
most boyish jollity, which grew wilder 
and more boisterous as the night drew 
on. 

It was late when some one cried 
out, ‘ Hola, George, tu es le treiziéme : 
quel malheur.’ George only laughed, 
but the conversation drifted gradually 
into a ghostly channel. Our party rep- 
resented several nationalities, and each 
one brought his characteristic contribu- 
tion, until a young Italian, with a pale, 
delicate face like an old carving in 
ivory, who sat opposite to George, be- 
gan to speak of the idea, that every 
face which looked into a mirror left its 
indelible impress there, until there came 
to be a confused mass of outlines in- 
visible to unenlightened eyes, but which 
under certain favorable circumstances 
arranged themselves in order, and came 
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out into shadowy distinctness, one after 
the other. 

“¢ At midnight, or on the eve of 
All Souls, I suppose,’ said George, 
gayly, ‘one might discover who had 
looked oftenest in her glass.’ 

“¢No,’ interrupted the Italian, ‘ the 
same face falls always into its own 
ontline: there would be only one for 
each person who had looked into the 
mirror.’ 

“«But, amico, what will you do 
with all the varied expression of which 
the human face is capable?’ 

“‘There is one expression which 


: belongs essentially to the individual ; 


all others are but changes of that one. 
The underlying character, the true 
hidden soul, would be in the expres- 
sion on the mirror.’ 

“ George shook his head. ‘ There is 
no reason in that ; one might never 
look honestly into his mirror, and the 
prevalent expression might be of a 
simpering vanity, which was only su- 
perficial.’ 

“<Tt is impossible; at some one 
time the soul would look through the 
eyes, and be caught forever.’ 

“¢ Why should that be?’ said George. 
‘Is not that fantastic theory founded 
on some idea of a displacement of in- 
finitesimal ’— 

«“<¢ Bah, mon ami, broke in Anatole, 
who had been silent too long for his 
own pleasure, ‘get not beyond the 
depth of thy poor friend; let us leave 
these confounded stories and be gay. 
Do you forget that Iam going into a 
gloomy exile ?’ 

“ A little hubbub of talk and laugh- 
ter arose, but for some reason George 
continued to talk to the Italian. I 
was surprised to hear him bringing 
his acute logical faculties to bear upon 
the antique rubbish with which Gio- 
vanni’s brain was stored. It was like 
breaking a butterfly on a wheel, and 
Giovanni was in no wise hampered by 
impossibilities. Since the thing was 


a mystery, supernatural, it was useless 
to reason about it, or to limit the ex 
tent. 

“¢ An ancestress of mine, I heard 
him saying in his dreamy voice, ‘ had 
a mirror of Venetian glass, set in a 
frame carved wonderfully, and swing- 
ing between twisted columns. I have 
heard that the garland held aloft be- 
tween the hands of amoretti sitting on 
the top, was made of the beautiful 
Venetian colored glasses, so that it 
simulated a crown of roses,the flower 
of Venus, and seemed to rest above 
the head of her who looked into the 
mirror. When Savonarola preached 
against the vanities and luxuries of 
life, my ancestress took down the gar- 
land of roses and replaced it with a 
cunningly carved crown of thorns. 
She was a beautiful woman, with great 
blue eyes, and red gold hair like that 
of Titian’s women. It was said that 
my ancestor loved her with such jeal- 
ous rage, that he could not bear her 
to even look at aught beside himself ; 
even the sunlight and the evening sky 
were hateful to him, because her sweet 
eyes looked at them lovingly. She 
must have led a gloomy life at best, in 
the high castle perched upon a lonely 
rock; and who can wonder if the 
painter who came to take her portrait, 
stirred a little blood in those pale 
cheeks, if only as a sudden stone dis- 
turbs the surface of some still moun- 
tain lake? Her husband watched her 
grimly, as she sat in her thick satin 
dress, sowed with great pearls, and her 
hair gathered beneath a diadem, and 
flowing in long locks behind. One 
day she dropped her fan of snow-white 
waving feathers, and Conti lifted and 
gave it to her almost on his knee, and 
as if he did her homage. She blushed 
and smiled, at the handsome, youthful 
face, and thanked him gently. It 
was a farewell, too, for the picture 
was finished, and would be set on the 
morrow in its place in the gallery; 



































and the old dreadful life—in which 
she saw nothing fair but her own sor- 
rowful face in the mirror— would set- 
tle down again like a dark veil. Poor 
soul, it would settle down no more, it 
was to be lifted forever. 

“* The next morning they found her 
lying in the great bed, — with its dark 
blood-red hangings, — dead. The wom- 
en who made the death toilette, whis- 
pered that the fair neck was dark and 
swollen, with the cruel gripe of strong 
hands; and it is said that when she 
laid in state, her long hair was curi- 
ously dressed, so that her neck and 
throat were veiled by it, and her fair 
pitiful face was framed like some of 
the Madonnas of Fra Angelico, in 
burning gold.’ 

“ By this time the noise of talk and 
laughter had quite ceased, and we 
were grouped together listening in- 
tently to the Italian. I glanced at 
George, and almost started at the ex- 
pression of his face—an awful face. 
It was as if some desperate struggle 
against remorse was tearing to pieces 
that passionate, rebellious nature. He 
fought against some anguish, that 
would long ago have conquered a 
weaker man. 

“ As he caught my eye, the painful 
expression vanished, and emptying his 
full glass, and filling it again, he said 
with his hardest laugh: ‘But what 
about the mirror, amico? Did the 
poor lady’s ghost scare her husband 
into a late repentance?’ 

“The gloom of the old castle 
deepened,’ continued Giovanni gravely. 
‘Once the duke slept there on his way 
to Florence (for.my ancestor was of a 
great and powerful family) and for a 
day and night an unaccustomed gayety 
gilded those dreary, haunted rooms. 
There were priceless pictures in the 
gallery, and my ancestor was proud to 
show his treasures. The portrait of 


Beatrice hung in its place; the beau- 


tiful eyes seemed to be forever 
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pace,” and the sunlight 
rested on the long, golden tresses. 
The duke spoke of her beauty, and 
added that she seemed only a child, 
and that young creatures needed youth 
and gayety about them. “You should 
have brought her to the court, my 
lord: this castle is somewhat sombre 
for a flower like that,’— for the duke 
loved fair women,—but my ances- 
tor frowned blackly and passed on. 
That night, he shut himself in his 
wife’s chamber, and in the dull dawn 
they found him on the floor before the 
mirror; they lifted him, but his dark 
face was rigid, and his gloomy soul had 
gone to its appointed place. It is said, 
that there was some secret casket hid- 
den in the carved work of the mirror, 
and that he went to seek it, to discover 
if possible something that would jus- 
tify his crime in his own eyes.’ Gio- 
vanni’s voice grew low and strange, 
and his dark eyes burned through the 
cloud of smoke that dimmed the gas- 
light. ‘ He had gone alone into the de- 
serted room, and with his dim candle 
went to search in the secrets of the 
dead. It was midnight, and as he 
looked involuntarily in the mirror, out 
of its shadowy depths suddenly looked 
forth the face of his dead wife, with all 
the lonely wretchedness and despair of 
her short life gathered into her eyes. 
She implored him mutely to give rest 
to her poor wandering soul; she held 
him with a ghostly strength in the dark 
room, until she conquered, and he fell 
and died before her mirror. And so 
she was avenged. When the duke 
heard the story, he had masses said 
for her soul ; for my ancestor had car- 
ried his hate beyond the grave, and 
would fain have denied her rest even 
in death.’ 

“There was a painful silence for a 
moment, then George laughed aloud : 
‘ Ah, Giovanni, how easy it is for you 
infidel Italians to believe! “ It is said, 
it is said,” that is enough for you; who 
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knows what your grim ancestor saw in 
the mirror! Did he come back to 
tell? His own black face might be 
enough to frighten the soul out of his 
old body. And moreover, suppose a 
man should choose a mirror into which 
no one he knew had ever looked, what 
then ?” 

“ Giovanni answered tranquilly, ‘The 
hand of Fate would lead him silently ; 
he would be constrained to choose the 
mirror holding the face which made 
or marred the past.” 

“¢ Perhaps no one face was beyond 
another in its influence on the past?’ 

“¢ As you will,’ answered Giovanni, 
and relapsed into silence and immobil- 
ity. 

“* Look, Jack,’ George suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘it is nearly midnight ; if you 
had a lonely room and a mirror, I would 
try Giovanni’s theory to-night.’ 

“Thad a mirror and a lonely room ; 
you remember my studio was in an 
ancient hotel in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, and full of relics of the stately 
past, in the staircase with its broad 
balustrade, and in the lofty rooms 
still rich with their faded frescoes. 
My studio opened into an immense 
salon, in which I stored all my super- 
fluous artistic properties. They were 
not many, so the great space was bare 
and desolate. The only piece of fur- 
niture was an antique mirror, which I 
had found the day before in an old 
shop in the Cité, and brought home in 
triumph as a veritable work of art. 
As Giovanni proceeded in his story a 
strange fancy had taken possession of 
mé;—for this mirror swung in its 
carved frame between two twisted col- 
umns. Even the amoretti were not 
missing, although their dimpled hands 
were empty of either garland or crown 
of thorns, and the arm of one was 
broken off above the elbow. 

“* Have you a mirror, Jack ?’ 

«“¢ Yes,” I answered, ‘ there is one in 
the lumber room, but George, don’t try 
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any experiments to-night; it is cold 
and abominable in there, and it will 
strike midnight immediately.’ 

«© So it will, there is not a moment 
to lose’ He sprang up, and snatched 
a candle out of an old-fashioned can- 
delabrum on the mantel-piece. As he 
lighted it, I was painfully struck with 
his restless, excited manner. It was 
warm in the room, and like most of us 
he was in his shirt - sleeves —a tall, 
sinewy, elegant figure, but I noticed 
that his hands trembled ; he had been 
drinking deeply, even for him. As he 
passed me, I laid my hand on his arm ; 
a strange fear choked my voice and 
oppressed me. He shook me off has- 
tily, and laughed out: ‘ Why, Jack, 
are we fools? Do you believe in such 
rubbish? Bah!’ He walked quickly to 
the door of the salon, and opened it: 
he looked back and made a mocking 
gesture of farewell to us, as we sat 
and stood, in dead, breathless silence 
around the supper table, with its gay 
confusion, its light and flowers. Per- 
haps the feeling of dread which evi- 
dently had taken possession of all these 
reckless fellows was a sort of conta- 
gion from Giovanni and me; for the 
Italian sat immovable, with burning, 
horror-stricken eyes, and I, if I had 
been a woman, would have cried out 
or fainted. We listened to his firm 
footsteps, as they echoed across the 
wide, empty room. They stopped. 
The little clock on the mantel and 
the bell of Nétre Dame began tu 
strike. Then there rang through our 
ears a terrible cry, then a heavy fall, 
then dead silence. I was at the door 
in a moment, and the rest followed. 
I knew, before I could see, that I should 
find him there before the mirror. The 
only light was from the studio door, 
and from the moonlight struggling 
through the cobwebbed window. He 
Jay on his face, with his arms out- 
stretched. I turned him over, and 
lifted up his handsome head. His 
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teeth. were clenched, his eyes wide 
open; the face was full of despair and 
horror, but even as we looked, it settled 
into the calm repose of death. He 
was dead. Dr. Laurent kneeled down 
beside him and bared his arm. Nota 
drop of blood followed the lancet, but, 
as I still held him, my heart gave a 
great leap at the sight of a broad 
golden band below the shoulder. I 
hastily pulled down the sleeve. I had 
no need to decipher the fantastic blood- 
red letters on it. A flood of light il- 
lumined the past months. No wonder, 
no wonder! I understood in a mo- 
ment. There was a secret in his life, 
an anguish against which he might well 
wound himself to death. Dr. Laurent 
said it was disease of the heart; but 
Giovanni whispered in my ear, “ Gia- 
como, it is Beatrice’s mirror,” and he 
crossed himself furtively. After all 


the necessary formalities were ended, 
we followed him to his lonely grave. 
There were no papers, no slightest 


indication which could give a clew to 
who or what he was. So we left him 
there, a greater mystery than ever. 
There was one person who stood with 
us beside the grave, a woman tall and 
withered, with great bright eyes, set in 
a brown Italian face ; she said nothing, 
she never took her eyes off the coffin, 
but as they lowered it, she knelt down 
and stretched out her withered hands, 
and muttered something rapidly. Gio- 
vanni, who stood by me, said, ‘ Amen.’ 
He thought it was a blessing, but I, 
who saw in her the old woman at the 
opera ball, knew too well that it was a 
curse. The next morning I went to 
look at the strange mirror. It was” — 

“ Don’t describe it, Jack,” interrupted 
Bertha. “Come with me, I want to 
shoty you something.” Jack looked at 
her with surprise as she lifted up her 
pale, excited face, but he followed as 
she ran lightly up the stairs. She 
hurried him through a small, pretty 
antechamber, into a large apartment, 
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half dressing-room, half sitting-room. 
It was full of beautiful ancient furni- 
ture, evidently chosen with care and 
gradually collected. The chairs were 
not only beautiful, but comfortable, and 
the rich cabinets and the quaint dress- 
ing - table were loaded with rare glass 
and bronze. The young girl went on 
quickly, until she stopped before an 
antique mirror which stood between 
two windows looking towards the sea. 
It swung between two twisted col- 
umns of dark-red polished wood, and 
its frame was a miracle of carved ivy 
leaves. Two smiling amoretti held 
out a wreath of vine leaves in their 
chubby hands; and to each pillar a 
little figure clung, and held aloft an 
oval salver, carved all over in the most 
delicate tracery. On these the candles 
stood to light the lady at her toilet. 
Jack stood like one in a dream: “ it 
is Beatrice’s mirror! how in Heaven’s 
name did it come here?” 

“Papa sent it,—it was unpacked 
only yesterday. How strange it is! 
it is the very same, — see, — the 
scratches here and there.” She 
peered into it curiously; the room 
began to fill with twilight shadows; 
her pale face looked back at her, 
framed in its locks of gold, as poor 
Beatrice’s might have done. 

“ Come away, Bertha dear; you are 
trembling and cold.” 

“Wait, Jack |. see! one of the little 
salvers is missing; it must be in the 
straw. Come, let us look for it.” 
She sprang up impetuously, and they 
went down together and began to 
search the straw, still in the great 
packing-box. Suddenly Bertha started 
up. “See, what is this? some old let- 
ters. They are in Italian: where did 
they come from? Jack, what is that?” 

“A little manuscript book, — here 
is the salver.” He showed it to her. 
It was a shallow little box; the spring 
was broken, and the lid had fallen off. 

“Bertha love, do not tremble so, 
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what is it?” She leaned against him, 
breathless. The story and the coinci- 
dence excited her imaginative, sensi- 
tive nature strongly. “Come, and let 
us look at them; maybe they will tell 
us something of that poor Beatrice.” 
The sea-breeze was blowing, strong 
and fresh. Bertha shivered and 
crouched beside the wood-fire in the 
little room they entered; while Jack, 
almost as excited as she, began to ex- 
amine the little book. It was a little 
diary, extending over only a few weeks, 
and written partly in French and 
partly in Italian; a girlish record of 
first innocent love, with now and then 
a simple fact or two. It began: “ Lis- 
betta showed me to-day a little secret 
box in Maman’s mirror. It will be 


a good place for my precious letters, 
and she gave me, besides, this little 
green book. Maman used it to put 
down what she was doing every day; 
but all the written leaves are torn 
out, and I am going to keep a journal 


on the rest. I can’t tell about first 
seeing George; it is too long, and be- 
sides I know all about it by heart, 
and it would be no use.” Further on, 
she said: “I wish I had Maman. 
Grandmaman and Grandpapa are so 
old, I sometimes think they are nearly 
dead now; and they forget all about 
me, after they have patted my head 
and blessed me. If Lisbetta were not 
here, we would all starve, I suppose, — 
not now, though. George would take 
care of us. But that is just what I 
want Maman for, to tell me about 
George. Sometimes I don’t like to 
steal away out of the old garden, to 
see all the beautiful places he shows 
me. I have a queer fancy that Maman 
would not like it, and I know Lisbetta 
does not,—only she doesn’t like 
George, and that is the reason, I sup- 
pose. After all, nobody but Lisbetta 
cares where I go. My grandparents 
never get up until noon, and then 
when Lisbetta has dressed them and 
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put them in their great chairs, and 
given them their chocolate and galette, 
they sit silent all day, Grandpapa lean- 
ing on his ivory cane, and Grandmaman 
with her hands folded. Lisbetta says 
that they do talk, but I never hear 
them. Grandmaman wears a white 
cap with a ruffle of fine lace that falls 
down about her pretty old face, for she 
has a pretty old face, only it never, 
never changes. There is a great black 
cross hanging on her white necker- 
chief. Grandpapa has his hair combed 
back, and tied with a black ribbon, and 
he wears a long, black, velvet gown, 
trimmed with fur, and he has bright 
rings on his poor thin fingers. I 
never noticed anything strange in their 
dress until George took me into 
Paris; nobody dresses that way now, 
but George says ‘they are fossils:’ he 
means they belong to the past, I sup- 
pose. Every morning when I go 
round the great India screen, and see 
them in the high crimson chairs, and 
Lisbetta serving them with chocolate 
in pretty thin cups, I think it is only 
an old picture, like some of those 
George showed me in the Louvre. 
They never even smile at me. I kneel 
down, and they put their hands on my 
head so softly that I hardly feel it, and 
they murmur something, — Lisbetta 
says that it is a blessing, but that is 
all, every bit; so before George came, 
there was feally nobody but Lisbetta. 
“ Monday. George will be here to- 
day. I used to think this dear old 
walled garden must be the loveliest 
place in the world, and then it began 
to grow tiresome, just a little, and 
now it is heaven, when George is 
here ; and even when he is gone, I can 
lie on the stone steps of the terrace in 
the sun, and think of him. I am so 
happy, so happy, so happy, that no 
one but the birds can understand it. 
Lisbetta looks grave and grim; but I 
sing it all to the flowers in the garden, 
and she may be as cross as she 
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chooses, — but she is never really cross 
to me. 

“ Thursday. George was very angry 
to-day. I was frightened, and the 
worst of it is, I don’t know what I 
did. It was only for a minute, but I 
could not look at his face, it was so 
- + +» but I will not write about it, my 
dear, good, lovely George. It was 
somehow because he loves me so, he 
told me it was, and he said something 
about M. Felix, who came as usual to 
see Grandmaman. George was in the 
arbor and I spoke to M. Felix, and 
he put his hand on my head, but M. 
Felix is an old man, — not old like 
Grandpapa, but he must be forty. 

“ Monday. Lisbetta said an awful 
thing to-day; she says that George 
will kill me some day with his evil 
temper. But George has not an evil 
temper. He doesn’t like me to look 
at any one in the street, and I am for- 
getful and thoughtless. He says it is 


not becoming or modest, so of course 


it makes him angry when I forget 
and stare about. The people are so 
strange and interesting to me, who 
have lived all my life in this old house 
and garden. Lisbetta makes him an- 
gry too, by following us about wherever 
we go. I have seen him quite furious 
with her, but she doesn’t care, she 
leaves Manon with her knitting to 
watch Grandmaman, and follows us 
about. George doesn’t understand 
how much she loves me: she is the 
only friend I have ever had, and I 
would be glad if she and George liked 
each other; but one cannot have 
everything as one wants it. 

“ Wednesday. George has been up 
here in my room; Lisbetta would not 
consent at first, but I coaxed her hard, 
and so she said yes, and sat in the cor- 
ner, with her Jace pillow,—so cross 
and grave! I wanted to show George 
Maman’s mirror. He says it is 
beautiful and a work of art. He was 
80 interested and looked at everything, 
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and laughed because I had put a 
wreath of roses in the empty hands of 
my amoretti. He says that I am a 
vain little girl, but I am only giad to 
be pretty for him. He looked round 
the room too, and without minding 
Lisbetta went up to my little bed and 
kneeled down and kissed the pillow. 
O, my dear, dear love, what am I that 
you should love me so? and how can 
I speak of little shadows in the pres- 
ence of so much light.” 

There was only one more place in 
which the record betrayed a fear of 
George’s anger. “I wish I knew how 
to keep him from being angry, it makes 
me afraid. But it is no matter as long 
as he loves me, and I will accept any- 
thing from him. Lisbetta and he had a 
dreadful talk yesterday. He is so good 
and tender and gay, except just now 
and then. Lisbetta says “it has been 
the fate of the women of our family 
to be loved with jealousy, and to die 
miserably. But George cannot be jeal- 
ous. Of whom? There is nobody, and 
surely he knows how I love him.” 

The last entry was,—“O,I have 
had such a lovely, delicious morning. 
George was here all day. It was 
cold, and we sat in the little salon, 
and had a fire on the hearth. George 
was so gay. I played for him on my 
poor neglected guitar, and sang all the 
old love-songs I know, and he talked. 
How much he knows: and he is going 
to teach me when we are always to- 
gether. I will learn fast. I love to 
learn and from George. If there 
were only somebody to be glad with 
me. Dear old Lisbetta. She hates 
George. I think she is jealous, but 
she says no. I am going to a ball to 
night in Paris. A great ball with 
curious people, all dressed up in masks. 
I wonder if it will be like the court 
balls Lisbetta tells me about. I have 
been happy enough to-day for a life- 
time. My heart is singing all the time. 
I looked in Maman’s mirror for a 
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whole minute. I wonder how she 
looked. I wish her face would look 
out at me. I must ask Lisbetta about 
a story she once told me. How happy 
I have been and am. How beautiful 
the world is! Even now that the 
summer has gone, the sun is as 
bright and the sky as blue as ever. 
Good-by, little green book. I will 
put you away with George’s letters, 
not many, until to-morrow, and you 
shall hear all about the ball. I am to 
wear a long white cloak and a pink 
mask: how queer it will be. Addio.” 

That was all. Jack ceased to read, 
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and looked into Bertha’s eager eyes. 
The little book, with its pitiful story, 
slid to the ground, and Jack took her 
in his arms. It was harder for him 
to see the tears in Bertha’s eyes than 
to think of even that poor little mur- 
dered dove. He laid her in the chair 
from which she had risen, and seating 
himself on the low step at her feet, 
took her hand and held it fast. She 
lifted up her head from where it rested, 
— “Ah Jack, who knows? perhaps her 
little fair face did look into his out of 
her mirror; he might well die of 
grief and shame.” 


RURAL WORSHIP. 


BY A. M. IDE. 


THOvGH all men’s art the temple gilds, 
Where Nature works all art is poor ; 
Supremest art, like nature, builds 
Of life that is, life to endure. 


Who worship best, from days of old 


Have builded wiser than they knew : 
Truth is diviner than its mould, 
Form may be false, the worship true. 


Man’s ways are many and God’s one : 

What shrines are sought, or aisles are trod, 
The liberty of creeds outgrown 

Is foretaste of the peace of God. 


The gospels of the field are His: 
The ministries of light and air, 
Forest and ocean litanies, 
All Nature’s perfect psalm and prayer. 


The pathway of His temple leads 
Wherever truth is sought or found: — 

Nor, set apart by walls or creeds, — 
The earth of God is holy ground. 
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ART MUSEUMS IN AMERICA. 


In the great intellectual awakening, 
which has followed our late national 
convulsion, the public attention has 
been turned in a marked degree to 
certain deficiencies in our educational 
system. Especially has the lack been 
felt of those institutions for the pro- 
motion of zsthetic culture, which are 
found in every nation and almost in 
every city in Europe. That this feel- 
ing is a deep conviction, and not a 
superficial, evanescent flush of senti- 
ment, is shown by the tangible form 
which it has assumed in some of our 
largest cities. Movements for estab- 
lishing extensive museums of the fine- 
arts were inaugurated in the cities of 
New York and Boston at almost the 
same time. These two movements, 
though begun under very different cir- 
cumstances, still look to the same ulti- 
mate end. Without doubt other cities 


will soon follow the example of Bos- 
ton and New York. 
The fine-arts are divided into two 


classes: those which appeal to the 
soul through the channel of the ear, 
termed in German the “speaking” 
(redende) arts, the chief representa- 
tives of which are oratory, poetry, and 
music; and those which appeal to the 
soul through the channel of the eye, 
termed in English the formative arts, 
the chief representatives of which are 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
By a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances, the first of the “speak- 
ing ” arts, oratory, has been developed 
in. America to a degree of perfection 
far surpassing that attained by any 
other art, and equalling or surpassing 
that attained by this art in any other 
country. In the second of the speak- 
ing arts, poetry, America is fully equal 
to any other land; we have several 
ts, as Longfellow, Bryant, and 
well, who are not surpassed by the 


contemporary poets of any other nation. 
In the third of the speaking arts, 
music, America is far behind every 
country in Europe. We have scarcely 
an eminent American composer, and 
our conservatories of music are only 
in the bud. 

But in the formative arts,in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and in the 
application of art to industry, America 
is markedly in the back-ground. With 
us, the usual order of history has 
been reversed. Thus in Egypt, in 
Greece and her colonies, in Italy and 
other medieval countries of Europe, 
the fine arts (using the term now in 
its restricted sense, as applying to 
the formative arts) flourished with 
great luxuriance in the early periods 
of national development. But here 
in America, after two hundred and 
fifty years of national growth, we have 
scarcely begun to cultivate the forma- 
tive arts, upon a scale at all commen- 
surate with the immediate wants of the 
country, and with the culture of the 
present age. 

Still in no country in the world is 
there more native genius for art than 
in America. There has always been 
a “faithful few” among architects, 
who have struggled against the control 
which mere “ builders” have acquired 
over their art. This control is now 
nearly broken, even in the rural dis- 
tricts. The rapid progress which has 
been made in both ecclesiastical and 
civic architecture during the last ten 
years, is an index of the high state 
which that art will soon attain among 
us. We have also a few sculptors 
who deserve honorable mention among 
the best representatives of the plastic 
art in the world; and in painting an 
Allston, a Stuart, and a Cole, and others 
in past generations, have been worthy 
predecessors of the very respectable 
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number of artists who, in two or three 
of our cities, have brought at least 
landscape and portrait painting, to a 
degree of excellence, rivalling that 
attained in any other country. If art 
has arrived at its present condition in 
a few even of our cities under such 
discouraging circumstances, with no 
schools for instruction, with a general 
indifference on the part of the general 
public, and with but a spasmodic and 
sporadic patronage, what excellence 
might it not have attained, had there 
been as high regard for its influence, 
and as much time, attention, and money 
devoted to instruction in it, as have 
been given to natural science, to math- 
ematics, Latin, or Greek, and had art 
been patronized by the whole of the 
people in every part of the land. A 
few of our men of wealth have col- 
lected, at great expense, very excellent 
private galleries of art. But the gen- 
eral fact remains that we are without 
academies of art, and that the public 
have little knowledge of the principles 
of true taste. 

By our neglect of the fine-arts we 
are contradicting, in a most singular 
manner, our claims and reputation as a 
practical people. More buildings are 
erected annually in America, than in 
half, if not than in the whole of 


Europe. And yet we have not a sin-. 


gle academy of architecture, or school 
of the fine-arts in general. Little 
Belgium, on the other hand, with a 
population about equal to that of the 
State of New York, with one fourth its 
territory, and perhaps one half its 
material wealth, has three academies of 
the fine-arts in general (at Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Bruges), and sixty-five 
schools of design, which are attended 
by over twelve thousand pupils. In 
@ liberal system of education, this 
“branch should receive as much time 
and attention as chemistry, algebra, 
» Latin, Greek, or French. But formal 
instruction in the principles and the 
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practice of art, is not sufficient. It is 
as necessary for the young artist to 
see the exemplification of the princi- 
ples of art in the works of the great 
masters, as it is for the medical stu- 
dent to witness the operations of skill- 
ful physicians and surgeons in the 
clinique; and to the public, a good 
painting, statue, or cathedral is a more 
forcible and effective education in the 
principles of true taste, than a long 
series of lessons or lectures. Hence 
the necessity for art-museums. 

An edifice which is to contain pub- 
lic galleries of art, should be located 
away from the noisy and dusty thor- 
oughfares of a great city; it should 
be placed where no other buildings 
will ever be erected in its immediate 
vicinity, which, by their shadows and 
reflections of light may make the 
rooms unserviceable as galleries of 
art; it should be placed where there 
will be opportunity for such indefinite 
expansion as may be required by the 
wants of the future; and it should be 
within easy access of the great mass 
of the population of the city. All of 
these conditions can be met with only 
in the public parks. In the chief 
park of every city, a plot should be 
left, upon which museum buildings of 
both science and art may be placed. 
This plot should be near the edge of 
the park, and in the vicinity of other 
institutions for the higher education, 
as schools of art and of practical sci- 
ence, colleges, universities, and public 
libraries, — all of which should be lo- 
cated within a convenient distance of 
each other. In this respect the city 
of Berlin has a great advantage over 
any other city in the world, and by 
this means the efficiency of all its in- 
stitutions is greatly increased. 

By their own example, the museum 
buildings should be promoters of one 
of the chief arts which their contents 
illustrate. They should be landmarks 
in the history of architecture in Amer- 
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ca. So great is now the solidarité, 
the coherence and intercourse between 
nations, that any new excellence which 
may be developed in one land is soon 
known, and is likely to be reproduced 
in other lands. We might therefore 
with as much propriety speak of Amer- 
ican chemistry, astronomy, medicine, or 
music, as of American architecture. 
The museum buildings should, there- 
fore, be landmarks, — not of American 
architecture, but of architecture in 
America, and they should mark a 
progress in the history of architec- 
ture in the world. And in its interior 
arrangement, a museum building should 
be planned with special reference to 
the purpose which the edifice is to 
serve. 

In considering the contents of mu- 
seums of art in America, we will first 
speak of those which may be estab- 
lished in our largest cities, as New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco. We will then speak of 
what it is possible to accomplish in 
cities of less size and wealth. We 
will also make a few suggestions with 
reference to the establishment of mu- 
seums in smaller places. For very 
much may be accomplished even in 
our smaller towns. Indeed, the supe- 
riority of Europe over America in in- 
stitutions of high culture, is seen in no 
place in a more striking light than by 
comparing the small cities with each 
other. Thus the city of Gotha is 
about as large as Newburg, having 
about seventeen thousand inhabitants. 
The entire Duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha is almost identical in size with 
Orange County, N. Y.; the material 
wealth of the two is not very different. 
But Gotha has a museum of art, con- 
taining over seven hundred excellent 
paintings, fifty thousand engravings, 
forty thousand coins (with casts of 
fourteen thousand more), nine thou- 
sand drawings, a large collection of 
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casts of works of sculpture and archi- 
tecture, and many other works of art ; 
the city also contains a fine museum of 
natural history, an observatory, a gym- 
nasium (or college), a polytechnic 
school, a school of trade and business, 
and a library of a hundred and sixty 
thousand volumes, with many minia- 
tures and manuscripts ; — (the library 
was founded the same year as Harvard 
College, in 1640, and all the other in- 
stitutions are of modern origin). 

A museum of art in a large and 
wealthy city should illustrate the his- 
tory of the origin, the rise, the growth, 
the culminating glory, and the periods 
of decline and decadence of all the for- 
mative arts, both pure and applied, as 
they have appeared in all lands and in 
all ages of the world. True art is 
cosmopolitan. It knows no country; 
it knows no age. Homer sang, not for 
the Greeks alone, but for all nations 
and for all time. Beethoven is the 
musician, not of the Germans alone, 
but of all cultivated nations. And 
Raphael painted, not for the Italians 
alone, but for all, of whatever land or 
age, whose hearts are open to sym- 
pathy with the beautiful in art. An 
ideal museum must thus be cosmopoli- 
tan in its character ; and it must pre- 
sent the whole stream of art-history in 
all nations and ages, as represented in 
the three great arts, of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, in the minor 
arts, and in the many applications of 
art to industry, by the adornment of 
every material production which comes 
from the hand of man. 

A work of art thus studied histori- 
cally has other charms, besides its own 
intrinsic merits, as of beauty of com- 
position, color, form, execution, or ex- 
pression. It serves as a link in the 
great wsthetic development of the hu- 
man race, and thus aids us to see the 
unity of the history of art, from the 
building of the first pyramids down to 
the present time. The history of art 
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thus studied becomes an integral part of 
the history of civilization. And a col- 
lateral, but a by no means unimportant 
advantage to be derived from the study 
of art historically, is the interest which 
it awakens and the light that it throws 
upon the great events and the promi- 
nent characters in universal history ; 
upon the customs, costumes, and daily 
life of different peoples and in different 
ages; and upon the moral, religious, 
intellectual, industrial, and political 
progress of the human race. 

To establish a museum covering 
thus the entire history of art is a vast 
undertaking. At a first glance it may 
seem impossible. We will proceed to 
consider how far it is feasible. 

With reference to sculpture success 
is more easily attained than in any 
other branch of the fine arts. It is 
indeed possible to reproduce every ex- 
isting work of sculpture in the world. 
During the latter part of the last cen- 
tury Raphael Mengs founded the Mu- 
seum of Sculpture in Dresden, by 


gathering casts in plaster of Paris of 
the chief works of classic art, which 


were then known. The value of this 
museum is now increased by the fact 
that some of. the originals have since 
been destroyed, and that those works 
are now to be studied only through 
these casts. Since the death of Ra- 
phael Mengs the collection has been 
greatly enlarged by the addition of 
casts of representative works of all 
periods. The New Museum in Ber- 
lin offers, through its magnificent col- 
lection of casts, better opportunities for 
studying the history of plastic art than 
are to be found in any other single 
museum in the world. The museum 
building was completed in 1855, and 
the whole of this unrivalled collection 
of casts has been procured within a 
few years. This method of reprodu- 
cing works of sculpture, by means of 
plaster casts, has been adopted exten- 
sively in many public and private mu- 
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seums in Europe. One Prussian noble- 
man has a gallery of casts at his coun- 
try seat, upon which he has expend- 
ed over a hundred thousand thalers. 
There are large collections in the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, in the city of Gotha, 
in the Louvre, and in the Kensington 
Museum (one of the most interesting 
and useful museums in the world), and 
in other museums in France, Germany, 
and Italy. All of the works of Thor- 
waldsen are represented, mostly by 
casts, in a building erected to contain 
them, in Copenhagen; a building in 
Munich contains a complete collection 
of casts of the work of the great Bava- 
rian sculptor, Schwanthaler ; there is 
a similar collection of casts of the works 
of Rauch in Berlin; and of Tieck in 
Dresden. In a great museum, sepa- 
rate rooms could be set apart to contain 
casts of many or all the works of the 
most important sculptors. 

Casts in plaster of Paris have many 
advantages over copies in marble. 
They are perfectly accurate reproduc- 
tions of the originals. The texture of 
the surface is soft and mellow, in some 
qualities surpassing even marble. For 
purposes of study and for real esthetic 
effect they are better than most orig- 
inal antiques, as they are entirely free 
from discolorations occasioned by ex- 
posure for fifteen or twenty centuries 
to the action of the weather, or to the 
dampness of the soil in which they 
have lain imbedded. The color and 
general appearance of works in bronze 
can be perfectly reproduced by bronz- 
ing the surface of the casts; as they are 
strengthened by an iron frame on the 
inside, they may be used to represent 
very light and slender works in bronze. 

Many persons, of much culture even, 
have been led by the fact that the 
country is flooded with peddlers, who 


-vend for trifling sums poor casts of in- 


ferior works, to consider all casts to be 
unartistic, vulgar, and unworthy of a 
place in the gallery of a gentleman of 
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taste, or in a museum of art. But 
they overlook the fact that the genius 
of a sculptor is shown in the composi- 
tion, the movement, the accuracy and 
delicacy of form, and the expression of 
his works; that it does not lie in the 
material he employs, be it marble, 
bronze, terra-cotta, wood, or plaster, 
and that a perfect copy is as good 
as an original, for all purposes of study, 
and for esthetic effect. The cheapness 
of casts will be a stumbling-block to 
many dilettanti and snobs, but it will 
be a recommendation with men of 
sense and with all true lovers of art 
for the sake of art. The question of 
the propriety of introducing casts into 
museums of art has been practically 
settled, by the great and increasing 
popularity of the magnificent collection 
in the museum at Berlin, the most cul- 
tivated city in the world. A more'ex- 
tensive collection than that in Berlin 
even, is contemplated in Paris. The 
trustees of the museum in Boston have 


wisely determined to begin, by making 
an extensive collection of casts of an- 


tique sculpture. 

There are some disadvantages, how- 
ever, with plaster casts. Though the 
interior iron frame makes them very 
strong, the surface is much more fragile 
than marble. Great care is also neces- 
sary to avoid exposure to dust; not 
even the lightest feather should touch 
the surface of those that are not bronz- 
ed, but dust should be blown off by bel- 
lows ; the floors of the rooms contain- 
ing them should never be swept, but 
they should be cleansed by means of 
a wet cloth, as is done in the museums 
of painting and sculpture in Europe. 
A strange fascination, also, attaches to 
the identical stone or bronze of an an- 
tique, even though it be an ancient 
copy of another original, or though 
this antique be so discolored that its 
true artistic effect can only be dis- 
cerned through means of a plaster cast. 
It is, of course, highly important that 
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the cast be not made in a careless 
manner, nor from an imperfect mould. 

It would be well for the Boston and 
New York museums to unite in pro- 
curing new moulds, instead of import- 
ing separate collections of casts. The 
little additional expense thus incurred 
would soon be made up by the sale of 
casts to other museums, which will 
soon be organized in our other chief 
cities. The British Museum, and the 
museums of Berlin, Munich, and the 
Louvre, among others, greatly increase 
their efficiency as promoters of esthetic 
culture by disposing of casts from 
originals or moulds which are in their 
possession. A commission from all 
the chief museums in Europe, is now 
arranging for having moulds taken of 
all the important works in their pos- 
session. May we not hope that the 
first complete collection of casts thus 
formed may be made in some American 
city ! 

Prominent: works of sculpture, of 
which it is not convenient, or of which 
it is not permitted to take casts, can 
be represented with excellent effect by 
engravings or photographs. 

Though most of the important orig- 
inal works of ancient and medizval, and 
nearly all the works of modern sculp- 
ture are either in loco and never will 
be moved, or are already transferred 
permanently to the great museums of 
Europe, still many originals of much 
value are brought to the market from 
time to time by the sale of private col- 
lections. With every year the supply 
from this source is rapidly diminish- 
ing. Turkey is the only remaining 
country in which original antiques are 
found, where the government has not 
forbidden their exportation. The direc- 
tor of the classical department of the 
museum of Berlin is at this very time 
in the island of Cyprus, for the purpose 
of examining a collection of Grecian 
antiquities and works of art, which the 
American Consul in that island has 
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been gathering during the last few 
years, with reference to purchasing 
them for the Berlin Museum. But 
a word only from the Sultan is neces- 
sary, such as was given by the Vice- 
roy of Egypt a short time ago, to close 
up this last remaining source of undis- 
covered works of Greek art. If we 
expect ever to have any valuable orig- 
inal antiques, we must move quickly. 

In the illustration of architecture we 
meet with more difficulties. It is of 
course impossible to reproduce in full 
size the great temples of antiquity, or 
the cathedrals of the Middle Ages. Yet 
@ very good impression of the style 
and general effect of works of archi- 
tecture can be given by means of 
models in cork, alabaster, and other 
materials. What has been said of re- 
producing works of sculpture by casts, 
applies equally well to reproducing the 
ornamentation, the characteristic fea- 
ture, of the different styles of architec- 
ture. The Berlin, the Kensington, and 
other museums of Europe contain large 
collections of casts of capitals and bases 
of columns, sections of columns, mould- 
ings, corbels, and other ornamentation 
from works in the different periods 
of architecture. Many of the larger 
architectural features also, as pulpits, 
pinnacles, pendants, windows, and en- 
tire doorways, with their rich ornamen- 
tation and their sculpture, can be re- 
produced in full size by means of casts. 
All who have been in the Sydenham 
Palace will remember the remarkable 
interest awakened by the restoration of 
some entire rooms, as from Egyptian 
and Grecian temples, from houses in 
Pompeii, and from the Alhambra. 
While the details are thus given in 
full size, the effect of the whole edifice 
can be given by models in cork, or by 
photographs, engravings, and drawings, 
which can be taken from different posi- 
tions, so as to present the various parts 
of the exterior and the interior. 

The time is past when we could pro- 
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cure for our museums many important 
paintings by the old masters. Nearly 
all of their chief works, which are not 
permanently attached to the walls where 
they were painted or placed, are al- 
ready gathered into the great museums 
of Europe. There are, however, many 
paintings by the old masters, of greater 
or less merit, in the possession of pri- 
vate persons, which from time to time 
are offered for sale. Thus, some very 
excellent originals by Titian, Tinto- 
retto, Andrea del Sarto, Memling, Ru- 
bens, Paul Potter, Teniers,’and other 
great medieval painters, will be dis- 
posed of this spring at the sale in Paris 
of the great Demidoff gallery, one of the 
finest collections of works of art ever 
gathered by a private person. But the 
opportunities for purchasing such orig- 
inals are rapidly passing away; and 
while the supply is diminishing, the de- 
mand is increasing; only by being upon 
the alert immediately, therefore, can 
we procure any important work by the 
old masters. 

These comparatively inferior origi- 
nals will serve an important purpose in 
museums, as giving examples of the 
artist’s own work, of the touch of his 
own pencil, even if they be not of his 
happiest moods. But, on the other 
hand, they may do great injury. Those 
artists and others, who are not famil- 
iar with the masterpieces of the old 
painters, will receive very inadequate 
and false impressions of their genius 
and of the glory of their great works, 
by seeing only these their inferior pro- 
ductions. But this evil may be reme- 
died to a certain extent. The com- 
position, the drawing, the light and 
shade of all the great paintings, may 
be reproduced perfectly by means of 
photographs and engravings. In no 
other way has the art of photography 
done more for the promotion of #s- 
thetic culture, than by the facility it has 
given to the dissemination of a knowl- 
edge of the history of painting. 
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Some of the greatest works in the 
entire history of art, as Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper,” are known to us only 
through means of copies. In many of 
the galleries of the most cultivated Eng- 
lish noblemen, and of other connoisseurs 
and patrons of art, are to be found most 
excellent copies of the masterpieces of 
the great painters. By commission- 
ing only mature and first-class artists, 
who are in sympathy with the spirit 
of the old masters, we can form a gal- 
lery, which will present a better view 
of the rise and progress of painting and 
of the many schools of this branch of 
art, than is to be had in any single gal- 
lery now existing in the world. Many 
first-class artists would doubtless feel it 
a sacrifice to devote even a year, to 
copying the works of their predecessors. 
But, besides being remunerated as well 
as though producing original works, 
they would find a reward in the fact 
that they were assisting to found a mu- 
seum in which the history of this art in 
its entirety could be seen and studied 
for generations and centuries to come. 
It is due also to art and to civilization, 
that copies, equalling the originals as 
nearly as possible, should be made of 
every masterpiece of painting. Some 
of the best paintings are crumbling 
under the hand of time. Many are in 
buildings that are not fire-proof. By 
an unfortunate fire in the vestry of the 
Church of Sts. John and Paul, about 
two years ago, more than a dozen valu- 
able paintings by Titian, Bellini, and 
others were burnt up. And it is easy 
to foresee circumstances under which 
whole galleries of art may be destroyed. 

Drawings and sketches by the old 
masters form a very interesting feature 
in the museums of Europe. These 
drawings are perfectly reproduced by 
photography. Thus, by means of this 
art, we can make collections which will 
contain perfect copies of all the valu- 
able drawings in the different museums 
m the world. 
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The illumination of manuscripts, — 
formerly termed miniature painting, —is 
a most interesting branch of art, which 
existed from the sixth to the fifteenth 
century, but which went into disuse on 
the invention of printing. Occasionally 
an excellent original miniature paint- 
ing can yet be procured. But gener- 
ally new museums will have to depend 
upon reproductions by chromolithog- 
raphy or upon copies made by hand. 
Besides being beautiful as works of art 
in themselves, illuminations are valu- 
able for the light which they throw 
upon the history of the other branches 
of painting. 

The history of the rise and progress 
of engraving, in all its branches, from 
the invention of printing down to the 
present time, should be fully illustrated 
in a great museum. The old Pinako- 
thek, in Munich, contains over three 
hundred thousand engravings; the 
museum in Berlin, over five hundred 
thousand; and the Imperial Library 
in Paris, over a million and a quarter. 
Not only do these collections illustrate 
the history of engraving as a separate 
art, but the engravings themselves, like 
the illuminations which they displaced, 
throw much light upon the history of 
the other arts, and also upon the gen- 
eral history of civilization. 

A great deal of artistic skill has been 
applied in different ages to the or- 
namentation of medallions, precious 
stones, jewelry, porcelain wares and 
other articles, whose only use is the 
adornment of the person or of the 
apartments of dwelling-houses. Espe- 
cially has taste been displayed in the 
ornamentation of coins. Medallions 
and coins can be reproduced by copies 
in plaster, as is done so extensively in 
the museum of Gotha. These casts can 
be gilded, so as to represent the origi- 
nals perfectly. It would be easy thus 
to form, at a moderate expense, a col- 
lection of casts of the best coins and 
medallions in the different museums, 
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been gathering during the last few 
years, with reference to purchasing 
them for the Berlin Museum. But 
a word only from the Sultan is neces- 
sary, such as was given by the Vice- 
roy of Egypt a short time ago, to close 
up this last remaining source of undis- 
covered works of Greek art. If we 
expect ever to have any valuable orig- 
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tire doorways, with their rich ornamen- 
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All who have been in the Sydenham 
Palace will remember the remarkable 
interest awakened by the restoration of 
some entire rooms, as from Egyptian 
and Grecian temples, from houses in 
Pompeii, and from the Alhambra. 
While the details are thus given in 
full size, the effect of the whole edifice 
can be given by models in cork, or by 
photographs, engravings, and drawings, 
which can be taken from different posi- 
tions, so as to present the various parts 
of the exterior and the interior. 

The time is past when we could pro- 
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cure for our museums many important 
paintings by the old masters. Nearly 
all of their chief works, which are not 
permanently attached to the walls where 
they were painted or placed, are al- 
ready gathered into the great museums 
of Europe. There are, however, many 
paintings by the old masters, of greater 
or less merit, in the possession of pri- 
vate persons, which from time to time 
are offered for sale. Thus, some very 
excellent originals by Titian, Tinto- 
retto, Andrea del Sarto, Memling, Ru- 
bens, Paul Potter, Teniers,‘and other 
great medizval painters, will be dis- 
posed of this spring at the sale in Paris 
of the great Demidoff gallery, one of the 
finest collections of works of art ever 
gathered by a private person. But the 
opportunities for purchasing such orig- 
inals are rapidly passing away; and 
while the supply is diminishing, the de- 
mand is increasing ; only by being upon 
the alert immediately, therefore, can 
we procure any important work by the 
old masters. 

These comparatively inferior origi- 
nals will serve an important purpose in 
museums, as giving examples of the 
artist’s own work, of the touch of his 
own pencil, even if they be not of his 
happiest moods. But, on the other 
hand, they may do great injury. Those 
artists and others, who are not famil- 
iar with the masterpieces of the old 
painters, will receive very inadequate 
and false impressions of their genius 
and of the glory of their great works, 
by seeing only these their inferior pro- 
ductions. But this evil may be reme- 
died to a certain extent. The com- 
position, the drawing, the light and 
shade of all the great paintings, may 
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Some of the greatest works in the 
entire history of art, as Leonardo’s 
“Last Supper,” are known to us only 
through means of copies. In many of 
the galleries of the most cultivated Eng- 
lish noblemen, and of other connoisseurs 
and patrons of art, are to be found most 
excellent copies of the masterpieces of 
the great painters. By commission- 
ing only mature and first-class artists, 
who are in sympathy with the spirit 
of the old masters, we can form a gal- 
lery, which will present a better view 
of the rise and progress of painting and 
of the many schools of this branch of 
art, than is to be had in any single gal- 
lery now existing in the world. Many 
first-class artists would doubtless feel it 
a sacrifice to devote even a year, to 
copying the works of their predecessors. 
But, besides being remunerated as well 
as though producing original works, 
they would find a reward in the fact 
that they were assisting to found a mu- 
seum in which the history of this art in 


its entirety could be seen and studied 
for generations and centuries to come. 
It is due also to art and to civilization, 
that copies, equalling the originals as 
nearly as possible, should be made of 
every masterpiece of painting. Some 
of the best paintings are crumbling 


under the hand of time. Many are in 
buildings that are not fire-proof. By 
an unfortunate fire in the vestry of the 
Church of Sts. John and Paul, about 
two years ago, more than a dozen valu- 
able paintings by Titian, Bellini, and 
others were burnt up. And it is easy 
to foresee circumstances under which 
whole galleries of art may be destroyed. 

Drawings and sketches by the old 
masters form a very interesting feature 
in the museums of Europe. These 
drawings are perfectly reproduced by 
photography. Thus, by means of this 
art, we can make collections which will 
contain perfect copies of all the valu- 
able drawings in the different museums 
m the world. 
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The illumination of manuscripts, — 
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a most interesting branch of art, which 
existed from the sixth to the fifteenth 
century, but which went into disuse on 
the invention of printing. Occasionally 
an excellent original miniature paint- 
ing can yet be procured. But gener- 
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upon reproductions by chromolithog- 
raphy or upon copies made by hand. 
Besides being beautiful as works of art 
in themselves, illuminations are valu- 
able for the light which they throw 
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The history of the rise and progress 
of engraving, in all its branches, from 
the invention of printing down to the 
present time, should be fully illustrated 
in a great museum. The old Pinako- 
thek, in Munich, contains over three 
hundred thousand engravings; the 
museum in Berlin, over five hundred 
thousand ; and the Imperial Library 
in Paris, over a million and a quarter. 
Not only do these collections illustrate 
the history of engraving as a separate 
art, but the engravings themselves, like 
the illuminations which they displaced, 
throw much light upon the history of 
the other arts, and also upon the gen- 
eral history of civilization. 

A great deal of artistic skill has been 
applied in different ages to the or- 
namentation of medallions, precious 
stones, jewelry, porcelain wares and 
other articles, whose only use is the 
adornment of the person or of the 
apartments of dwelling-houses. Espe- 
cially has taste been displayed in the 
ornamentation of coins. Medallions 
and coins can be reproduced by copies 
in plaster, as is done so extensively in 
the museum of Gotha. These casts can 
be gilded, so as to represent the origi- 
nals perfectly. It would be easy thus 
to form, at a moderate expense, a col- 
lection of casts of the best coins and 
medallions in the different museums, 
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which would greatly excel in artistic 
value, and for the purposes of study, 
the most extensive and costly collection 
of originals in the world. The Greeks 
paid especially great attention to the 
ornamentation of vases, and the Etrus- 
cans to the ornamentation of metallic 
mirrors, with scenes from their history 
and mythologies. Vases can be repro- 
duced in terra-cotta, and galvano-plas- 
tic copies can be taken of the metallic 
mirrors. All of these minor arts, also, 
are valuable for the light which they 
throw not only upon the esthetic cul- 
ture, but upon the mythology, the his- 
tory, and the general civilization of the 
countries, and the ages, in which they 
have existed. 

Another important purpose to be 
served by a great museum, is the illus- 
tration of the history of the application 
of art to industry, as shown in the or- 
namentation of furniture of all kinds, 
as chairs, tables, chests, candelabras, 
chandeliers, the locks and hinges of 
doors, tapestry for the floor and for 
walls ; of chalices and other utensils 
for church service; of armor and the 
instruments of warfare; of religious 
and civic garments and costumes; and 
in short in the ornamentation of every 
material production or instrument 
which is made by the hand of man. 
Indeed, during every great period of 
artistic development and esthetic cul- 
ture, the purer andthe applied arts 
have gone hand in hand, and have sup- 
plemented and mutually inspired each 
other. It would be as possible to di- 
vorce science, as to divorce art from its 
application to industry. And it would 
be contrary to all analogies of history 
that we should have good architecture, 
sculpture, and painting in America, 
without the esthetic culture produced 
by the presence of these works mani- 
festing itself in the tasteful ornamenta- 
tion of our furniture, carpets, house- 
hold utensils, dress; of the fences 
around our houses ; of carriages, railroad 
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cars, machinery, tools; and in short of 
every material object and instrument 
which we employ,and by which we are 
surrounded. And in return, the tasteful 
ornamentation of the objects and uten- 
sils of daily life, will insensibly develop 
an esthetic culture which will be of- 
fended by poor works in the high arts 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
Many beautiful articles of ancient, es- 
pecially of Egyptian, and of medizval 
furniture, of majolica ware, armor, and 
domestic and ecclesiastical utensils, can 
yet be procured. The more choice ones 
have, however, already been gathered 
into the great museums of Europe. 
But they can be represented by engrav- 
ings, photographs, and in some cases by 
copies in plaster and papier maché. 
Great museums of art should look 
to the future also, as well as to the 
past; and every great museum build- 
ing should have a wing capable of in- 
definite extension, for the reception of 
such works as may be produced in the 
future by American artists especially, 
which shall merit a position beside the 
works of the old masters. The spaces 
on the walls of the vestibules, the 
halls, and the rooms of the museum 
buildings, will offer opportunities for 
the display of the highest genius of 
our own painters. Valuable lessons 
may be learned in this respect from 
the successes and the failures in the 
Glyptothek and Pinakothek in Mu- 
nich, and in the museum in Berlin. 
The direct and indirect influence of 
these museums upon every branch of 
native art will be most salutary, inspir- 
iting, and almost instantaneous. 
Reverting now to the plan of the 
museum buildings, we repeat that the 
interior should be designed in its gen- 
eral plan, and in all its details, with 
special reference to the particular 
works of art which are to be placed 
in each individual room and in each 
suite of rooms. To the degree in 
which this plan is neglected will the 
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design be a failure. The mistakes 
which were made twenty and fifty 
years ago, when museum architecture 
was in its infancy, were excusable and 
perhaps unavoidable; but the future 
will deal severely with our memories, 
if we impose upon them repetitions of 
mistakes, which with a little care and 
foresight we may easily avoid. 

The cost of museums which shall 
thus represent the entire history of 
past art, and which shall keep progress 
with the advancement of art in all 
countries, will be very great, and may 
be increased to an indefinite extent. 
But if they are organized upon a 
reasonable scale, the cost will not be 
disproportionate to the present and 
prospective wealth of our chief cities, 
a few of which are already many times 
larger and richer than some of the 
cities in Europe, like Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Carlsruhe, and Berlin, which 
have established and built up, almost 
entirely within the last fifty years, 
their museums and schools of art 
and science, libraries, universities, and 
a whole phalanx of institutions of 
high culture which have no represen- 
tatives in any city in America. The 
cost of such a museum would not be 
greater than it is to build, equip, and 
sustain a single man-of-war, or twenty 
miles of an ordinary railroad (and we 
have nearly forty thousand miles of 
railway in America); it would not be 
greater than that of many of the 
cathedrals which are now being built ; 
nor would it be one fourth of what 
we are now expending upon our parks. 
But the organization of such a museum 
will necessarily be a slow work; it 
will require at least a generation for 
its completion; and thus the burden 
for any single year or term of years 
will not be unduly severe. 

Museums organized upon such a 
complete, and — as it will seem to us, 
until we shall have grown to the 
European conception of such institu- 
tions — upon such an immense scale, 
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will be feasible only in our very largest 
cities, as New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
But cities of a lesser size, as Port- 
land, Hartford, Buffalo, Pittsburg, and 
Cleveland — much larger and richer 
cities than Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, Parma, Modena, or 
Athens, —can establish museums upon 
essentially the same plan, but upon a 
scale proportioned to their relative 
wealth. A valuable influence can be 
exercised also upon the public taste 
and the promotion of good art in 
America, if the smaller cities, as Ban- 
gor, New Haven, Binghampton, and 
Indianapolis, and even the village of a 
few thousand inhabitants, as Augusta, 
Concord, Fall River, New Britain, 
Waterbury, Ithaca, and Ann Arbor, 
should establish upon a scale that 
will not involve an undue expenditure, 
small museums containing plaster 
casts, models, engravings, and photo- 
graphs of works of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, and of illus- 
trations of the application of art to 
industry. A few thousand dollars, 
wisely spent, would form a museum 
which would be the means of great 
enjoyment, culture, and practical value 
to the inhabitants of a village, and of 
its adjacent region. Indeed, a single 
thousand dollars, judiciously expended, 
would be sufficient to fill a single room 
with a collection of casts, photographs, 
and engravings, which might be the 
nucleus of an excellent village gallery 
of art, and thus be the promoter of 
esthetic culture in an entire commu- 
nity. An energetic committee of 
gentlemen or ladies could raise that 
amount within less than a week, in 
almost any village of five thousand 
inhabitants. Indeed, it is not by any 
means certain that finer galleries of 
art will not be established, at first, in 
some of the smaller cities, than in 
those of the largest size. 

The temporary success at least of 
movements to organize museums in 
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our chief cities will depend upon the 
measures that may be adopted at the 
outset. Thus, it would be very un- 
wise to expend large sums of money 
at first upon such a vast edifice as 
will finally be required for a great 
gallery of art. The first moneys that 
may be raised should be devoted to 
the purchase of works of art. Should 
no valuable originals be immediately 
available, the first fifty or hundred 
thousand dollars should be devoted 
to commencing a collection of casts, 
models, engravings, and photographs 
of the chief representative historic 
works of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. While these are being col- 
lected, designs could be made for a 
tasteful structure of iron and glass, 
which enterprising builders in any of 
our chief cities would erect upon a 
two months’ notice. This temporary 
receptacle of the works of art should 
be in the vicinity, but not upon the 
site, of the permanent museum build- 
ing. It will always be serviceable for 
the temporary reception of new works, 
and for loan and other exhibitions, after 
the permanent edifice is completed. 
Even before these museums become 
fully established, they can accomplish 
much good by means of loan exhibi- 
tions. In every large city, and often 
in small towns, there are already many 
valuable works of art, which their 
possessors would feel an honorable pride 
in exhibiting to the public for short 
periods. And even after the museums 
become so large that no private gallery 
can compete with them, much interest 
may be occasionally awakened by these 
loan exhibitions, which might be held 
in the edifice erected for the temporary 
reception of new works of art for the 
museum. Such loan exhibitions have 
frequently been held in different cities 
of Europe, as Prague, Nuremberg, in 
the Kensington Museum of London, 
and in many cities of England. Not 
unfrequently valuable works of art 
will be loaned for long periods; upon 
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the death of their owners, these will 
frequently be bequeathed to the mu- 
seums ; it is by this means that the 
German museum at Nuremberg and 
the Kensington Museum have received 
many of their most important works 
of art. Entire private galleries will 
also often be bequeathed to these pub- 
lic museums. But great firmness should 
be shown from the first in not accept- 
ing anything merely because it is a gift. 

Many important results will be ac- 
complished by these museums. A 
purer taste will be cultivated through- 
out the entire community, and art in 
all its branches will be stimulated into 
a healthier and more vigorous life; 
chaste and tasteful ornamentation will 
replace the glaring colors, gaudy dec- 
orations, and bad designs that so often 
disfigure the furniture and the walls 
of our dwellings; paintings that offend 
a cultivated taste will disappear from 
the walls of our parlors; our streets 
will be filled with a purer architec- 
ture, and our parks with statuary of 
nobler motive and better execution. 
It will become fashionable also to visit 
the museums, as it now is to drive in 
the park, and to become acquainted 
with every important new work of art 
that is received; under the influence 
of this fashion, a certain portion of the 
vast sums of money, which are now 
spent upon luxurious living, expensive 
furniture, costly clothing, and fast 
horses, will be devoted to adorning the 
walls of our own houses with works 
of high art. That large part of the 
population, which must be forever pre- 
vented from purchasing works of art 
for their own homes, the poor, will 
have free access to galleries which no 
private citizen, whatever his wealth, 
would ever be able to gather together. 
And who can tell in how many 
young minds the germs of genius will 
be thus developed, which will give a 
glory to our country and to humanity, 
but which otherwise would remain 
dormant and thus be lost to the world! 
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TWO SNOW-FLAKES. 
BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


Two dainty snow-crystals came floating down, 
Through the dun clouds brooding above the town. 


As pure as the white plumes of Raphael, 
Stainless, and. perfect, they silently fell. 


One, high on the cross of the old church spire, 
In the evening red, gleamed like sacred fire ; 


And one, fallen lower, was doomed to lie 
In the path oft-trampled by passers-by. 


Then the crystal’s cold heart, in lofty pride, 
Did the low estate of its twin deride ; 


Deeming that through her own worth, it befell, 
That she had not fallen in mire, as well ; 


As proud, as if she had toiled to attain 
That height, so secure from all harm and stain. 


The other sought by prayerful strife, 
To rise from her fall to a purer life. 


This hope, this faith, was her true heart’s prize; — 
“ Though fallen low, I shall rise, —I shall rise ! ” 


While she patient waited, her song had a cheer, 
The snow-flake on high could not choose but hear. 


“ Though out-cast, down-trodden, my days are spent, 
Think not that I linger in base content ! 


“ My purity sullied,— my beauty laid low, 
I shall yet be white as the drifted snow. 


“ Sometime, somewhere, it will all be made plain, 
Why your’s was the glory, — and mine, the stain! 


“ Fain would I share your white nest on the rood. 
But the Father knoweth, — his ways are good! ” 


And still her Resurgam she bravely sung, 
Till dawn its bright banners of light up-flung, 
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And the sun shone forth from his golden bower, 
Upon church-yard pathway, and ivied tower. 


The snow crystal melting beneath his beam, 
Vanished away like a beautiful dream ; 


Her frozen heart melted ; her pride had its fall, — 
She dropped from the cross to the old church wall, 


With patter, and drip, like a summer shower 
On the ivy that clung around the tower, 


Down the leafy stair, in her swift descent, 
To lie in the gutter, all smirched and spent. 


Then the ivies whispered across the air, — 
“ How art thou fallen !— once pure, and so fair ! 


“ Over open graves we have heard the priest 
Say, ‘The least shall be greatest, the greatest, least!’ ” 


So the ivies fluttered above her fall ; — 
But a song gave her keenest pain of all 


As a dew-drop phantom of mist sped by, 
Purified, — glorified, — home to the sky. 
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BY GEORGE B. WOODS. 


Mr. Fecurer came to this country 
an actor of whom we knew compara- 
tively little, introduced in terms of 
ardent eulogy by an actor whose won- 
derful powers we had learned to admire. 
Charles Dickens is still known to the 
mass of the American public only as 
the novelist ; but to the public of the 
cities, the public to whom his friend 
now appeals, he stands enshrined in 
perpetual remembrance as one of the 
most brilliant actors of our time, as the 
possessor of a histrionic genius which, 
deprived of the aids of costume and 
all the circumstance of the stage, could 
yet sway an audience to tears or laugh- 


ter, and up and down the gamut of all 
the emotions, by the simple power of 
voice and gesture, and the expression 
of the face. Mr. Dickens was more 
fortunate than his friend has been. He 
came and conquered ; there were no two 
opinions about the pathos of his Doc- 
tor Marigold, the delicious fun of “ Mr. 
Bob Sawyer’s Party.” But about Mr. 
Fechter we might almost say that no 
two observers are agreed. While the 
audience in the mass seem unable to 
restrain their enthusiastic plaudits, the 
comments of the lobbies between the 
acts are a motley mosaic, curious to 
study ; and the published criticisms are 
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so contradictory, that he who would 
stay at home and gather from the 
journals the character of Mr. Fechter’s 
genius and the secret of his power, 
must be driven to despair. 

In the case of his “ Hamlet,” in which 
he evidently takes most pride, choosing 
it for his first appearance before the 
critical audiences of Boston, there is 
more than one reason for this hesita- 
tion. In the first place there is the 
ever-recurring question whether the 
actors highest duty is to interpret 
Shakespeare with subtle acumen, to 
present all the strangely mingled traits 
of the character so as to satisfy the 
intellectual ideal of critics like Schlegel 
and Hazlitt and Lowell; or whether it 
is better worth his while to deal with 
the great emotions of the play as they 
present themselves to the mass of hu- 
manity, flashing out with the fire of 
that dramatic genius which thrills alike 
prince and peasant, the scholar and the 
soldier, the professor in the private box, 
and the Bowery boy in the gallery. 
Of course it may be said that the ideal 
tragedian should combine these things, 
and should fill out with perfect con- 
sistency Shakespeare’s outline of a 
character, while at the same time he 
conquers every spectator by the inde- 
scribable magic of dramatic power. 
But so far as we can judge, the actors 
whom the world has agreed to call 
great, have been content to obtain their 
triumphs by the latter mode, without 
attempting to join the two. 

When it was said of Kean that to 
watch his performance was like read- 
ing Shakespeare by flashes of light- 
ning, it was clearly indicated that his 
acting was splendid in points rather 
than symmetrical asa whole. One of 
the most precious bits of criticism in 
regard to Garrick, which has come 
down to us, is of the countryman who, 
seeing “ Hamlet,” thought the pompous 
declamation of the King superb, but 
found nothing to admire in “ that little 
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fellow ” who, when he saw the Ghost 
was in “just such a fright as I should 
have been in myself, if I had seen a 
ghost.” Yet this surely indicates a 
very material and palpable terror, much 
more like that of Mr. Fechter in the 
same scene which has been found fault 
with, than like the solemn awe and 
tender veneration with which, as our 
study of the subject has taught us to be- 
lieve, such a man as Hamlet, brave, phil- 
osophical, loving, would have watched 
the spirit of his father. 

And in addition to this old stum- 
bling-block, we in America have a 
cause of hesitation and disagreement 
which the English public in accepting 
Mr. Fechter’s “ Hamlet” were not trou- 
bled with. We have a “ Hamlet” of our 
own, so familiar, of excellence so uni- 
versally acknowledged, of traits so 
thoroughly known, that not only the 
critics but the unlearned spectators 
indulge in comparison at every step, 
and we are deluged with such a torrent 
of antithesis, besieged with such a mul- 
titude of parallels, as the world has 
not seen since Samuel Johnson finished _ 
his “ Lives of the Poets,” and his ad- 
mirers ceased to imitate his style. 
Edwin Booth did not begin to play 
Hamlet as Mr. Fechter did, bringing 
to it the experience of a lifetime and 
the crystallized results of long study. 
He first essayed it in the hot flush of 
youth, mingling bursts of genius and 
murky clouds of crudity. For a dozen 
years or more he has played it almost 
constantly, the actor, the conception of 
the character, and the public taste, all 
growing up together toward maturity. 
Spurred by a noble ambition, he has 
striven more and more to make his 
performance a scholarly interpretation 
of Shakespeare. He has changed it 
again and again, pruning here, expand- 
ing there, accepting hints from every 
quarter, trying many experiments des- 
tined to be finally discarded. He has 
refined it and polished it, until all the 
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crudity is gone; but some of the real, 
virile strength of the “ Hamlet” of the 
young days has gone with it. The dia- 
mond has been cut till its form is al- 
most faultless ; but a part of its bril- 
liancy has been sacrificed. We sit 
and admire the picture; we go again 
and again to study its beauties; we 
can even read Shakespeare with the 
ideal formed by that graceful figure 
and abstracted bearing of the actor 
undisturbed in our minds. We are 
still thrilled now and then by bursts of 
glowing, magnetic passion; but they 
come not so often as of yore, and burn 
not so brightly as in the characters, like 
Brutus and Iago, for example, which 
the actor has not studied so minutely, 
and not elaborated so finely. Still Mr. 
Booth has built up a creation of “ Ham- 
let” which it would be very hard to 
overthrow by any new conception. 

In the mood of mind brought about 
by these influences the average Boston 
or New York spectator comes to the 
witnessing of Mr. Fechter’s “ Hamlet.” 
His intellect is very apt to revolt at 
many things about it. If anything is 
certain about Hamlet it is that he is 
princely ; but this prince forgets even 
to be a gentleman,— often in his de- 
meanor toward Polonius, very seriously 
in his treatment of Marcellus, whom 
he brutally snubs again and again, 
merely because he is eager to speak to 
Horatio alone. If there is an estab- 
lished trait in Hamlet’s character it is 
the “ infirmity of will and discontinuity 
of purpose,” which Mr. Lowell thinks 
he inherited from his frail mother. But 
here is a Hamlet as quick as Hotspur, 
as passionate as Romeo, whose doubt- 
crowded soliloquies are a constant con- 
tradiction to his ardor of temperament. 
We have learned to see the melancholy 
prince after the first moment of natural 
terror, subdued to a breathless awe by 
the spirit of his father, so possessed by 
® yearning, pitying affection for “ the 
dear murthered,” as to be almost un- 
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conscious of all other things; but this 
Hamlet shows about the same quality 
of terror with his plebeian companions, 
and then forgets the restraining pres- 
ence of a supernatural visitant to 
squabble with and put down his friends 
by an exhibition of superior physical 
strength, and to loftily defy them after 
he has shaken them off. 

But in the midst of all these most 
logical and incontrovertible objections, 
the critical spectator, unless he be a 
man of ice, or fortified in a chain ar- 
mor of prejudice, finds himself thrilled 
to his fingers’ ends by some light touch 
of the actor; magnetized by a flitting 
gesture, quick as light and illumina- 
ting a sentence with a meaning hith- 
erto unsuspected; moved to tears by 
a tender or pathetic utterance ; trans- 
fixed by a passionate exclamation, a 
word or look of scorn or love, which 
lays the very heart of Hamlet beside 
the sympathetically quivering heart of 
the spectator. No one can hear the 
tragedian hurl forth his epithets at the 
absent king, like a succession of shots 
from a battery of artillery, “ Remorse- 
less, treacherous, lecherous, kindless 
villain,” —no one can watch the look 
which comes over his face as he 
parts from Ophelia, loving her with 
all the intensity of a fervid nature, 
angry at her part in spying on him, 
driven by his destiny to crush her 
heart and his own,— no one can see 
even so small a thing as the gesture 
by which he first reveals his hatred for 
the King, or the motion of his hand as 
he questions Horatio and the soldiers 
about the Ghost,—and deny that 
he has greatness, — greatness such as 
is given to few actors in a genera- 
tion; such as inspired Rachel, such as 
stamped Edmund Kean when, though 
his wig fell from his head in one of the 
grandest passages of his “ Lear,” not 4 
single barren spectator in the pit, not 
a booby in the gallery, was moved to 
laugh at the accident, but the audience 
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as one man listened in rapt, unbroken 
awe to the end of the curse. 

When we try to analyze this great- 
ness, we are forced to confess that 
much of it is, like all purely dramatic 
genius, essentially indescribable. We 
can quote the passage in which an 
actor thrills us, and remember how 
deeply we were moved; but we cannot 
dissect or explain the machinery by 
which the effect is produced. But 
this, at least, is manifest: that Mr. 
Fechter owes very little of his success 
to his elocution, very much to his 
power of gesture. When we remem- 
ber that the actor learned English 
after he had passed the period of life 
when languages are easily and per- 
fectly acquired, we may say of his 
elocution, as Dr. Johnson said of the 
dancing dogs, that the wonder is not 
that he reads no better but that he 
reads at all. When the vocal organs 


of a “Hamlet ” will not permit him to 
pronounce the word “ royal,” and when 
the place of his training is comically 


suggested by an unguarded exclama- 
tion, “Have you heyes!” it may be 
acknowledged that he conquers in 
spite of his elocution and not by the 
aid of it. And whoever has seen Mr. 
Fechter more than once as “ Hamlet,” 
has discovered that his readings are 
not the finished results of study, but 
plastic, changeable, with emphasis 
shifting from night to night. Thus on 
his first performance in Boston, the 
most effective line of his interview 
with the Ghost was the exclamation, 
“0, horrible! O, horrible! most hor- 
rible!” which he gave as if uncon- 
sciously casting about for another word 
adequate to express his horror, and 
unable in the excitement and whirl of 
his emotion to find the adjective he 
needed. But no such character was 
given to the passage on other occa: 
sions. In the interview with Polonius, 
the very marked though not particu- 
larly appropriate emphasis of one even- 
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ing, — “all of which, sir, though I 
most powerfully and potently believe, 
yet I hold it not honesty to have it 
thus set down,” — was abandoned for 
a very different reading the next night. 
And many instances might be given 
to show that the mere reading of the 
text, in Mr. Fechter’s performance, is 
a thing unsettled, variable, seldom de- 
pended on as the prime means of pro- 
ducing an effect. 

But when we come to Mr. Fechter’s 
marvellous gesticulation, no such thing 
can be said. Spontaneous and un- 
studied, as it seems, he would be a 
sharp spectator who should discover 
from night to night any change in the 
quick, graceful motions with which 
the hands of the actor follow not only 
the words of his part, but the thoughts 
and emotions which lie beneath. In 
grandeur and magnetism of gesture, 
only Ristori, of all the artists who 
have trod our stage within the last 
decade, can be compared to him. In 
the profusion and picturesqueness of 
his hand-pictures,— for so his quick, 
flashing movements deserve to be 
called, —he calls up the memory of_ 
his friend, Mr. Dickens, who could 
not even mention the historical fact 
that Marley’s name has been “ painted 
out” from the firm sign, without eras- 
ing a phantom name with an invisible 
brush. Sometimes perhaps this intense 
practicalness of gesture may be over- 
done ; as in the cool reflection of the 
study, it seems absurd that a “ Ham- 
let” could not even talk to himself of 
the tweaking of his nose without plac- 
ing his fingers before his face in the 
very prosaic act of tweaking. But it 
is a sign of the genius of the man 
that the audience never detects any 
incongruity, but watches every instant 
of his presence on the stage with in- 
tense eagerness, and recognizes with 
equal appreciation the magnificent 
sweep and clutch with which he says, 
“Tll catcH the conscience of the 
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King,” and the graphic grace with 
which he indicates for Polonius the 
outline of the whale in the sky. 

The rest of the secret of Mr. Fech- 
ter’s success in this crucial character 
we may leave among the things not to 
be described by tongue or pen, merely 
indicating some of its elements in the 
constant activity of the actor, his sense 
of the value of contrast as indicated 
by the quietness of. his colloquial 
scenes, his power of holding the stage 
whoever else may be upon it, his ab- 
stinence from the common applause- 
catching trick of tumbling down at 
exciting moments, and his command of 
facial expression with a countenance 
not naturally adapted for reflecting the 
subtler emotions. 

Before leaving Mr. Fechter’s “Ham- 
let ” we may note, — as an illustration 
of the salient fact that it is his own 
genius and not Shakespeare’s which he 
wishes to present to our ears, and of 
his entire freedom from any incon- 
venient reverence for the dramatist 


who has created his character for him, — 
the wanton liberties which he takes 


with the text. All actors must cut out 
much of “Hamlet”; for the tragedy 
is far too long for the patience of 
audiences of our own day, and the 
dialogne is thickly spotted with the 
grossness of Elizabeth’s time; and we 
may fairly permit each tragedian to 
select the lines which he will omit. 
But Mr. Fechter is not content with 
omitting; he cuts clauses out of sen- 
tences, and changes the words of the 
text, and introduces new ones with 
entire confidence in the superiority of 
his own judgment. 

All this but serves to confirm the 
estimate with which we bring our re- 
view to a conclusion. Mr. Fechter is 
an actor of genius second to no other 
in our day ; of the romantic, passionate, 
emotional school, finding his best ex- 
pression in the higher and purer melo- 
drama. He is French in soul and in 
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training. He can never be wholly 
great as a Shakespearian actor, because 
his nature is not English enough, his 
comprehension not broad enough, to 
appreciate Shakespeare’s creations on 
all of their many sides. And to fully 
perceive the great strength and vigor 
of his powers, the depth of his pathos, 
the possibilities of his unbridled genius, 
we must see him on his native heath, 
the whole play steeped in the flavor 
of romance, neither actor nor audience 
hampered by any considerations of 
fidelity to a philosophic ideal, of obe- 
dience to the dictates of scholars and 
analyzing critics, but with full liberty 
to create his character as well as to 
interpret it. 

For a single example of Mr. Fech- 
ter’s greatness under these favoring con- 
ditions, we may take his performance 
of the hero in Victor Hugo’s drama 
of “ Ruy Blas.” The play itself is a 
piece of dramatic extravagance, of wild 
improbability, and devoid of any con- 
sistency in its characters or naturalness 
in its dialogue. Mr. Richard Grant 
White thinks that its very production 
by Mr. Fechter is a token of the 
degradation of the stage in our day; 
but it certainly is infinitely better than 
John Home’s “ Douglas,” in which 
Garrick played in the era of Gold- 
smith and Sheridan ; and it is wonder- 
fully adapted to show the best points 
of Mr. Fechter’s genius. The main- 
spring of its action is an intense, pas- 
sionate, self-forgetting love; and it is 
in the portrayal of this passion that 
this actor excels. In his “ Hamlet” the 
audience get a glimpse of his power in 
this respect in the scene with Ophelia; 
but it is a glimpse the duration of which 
may be measured by seconds. In “ Ruy 
Blas” this adoration is infused through 
the whole play; and whatever other emo- 
tions rack the actor, the audience never 
can forget for an instant that the ruling 
influence of this: man’s life, is his 
worship for the woman whom fate has 
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placed so far above him that the very 
hopelessness of his passion only makes 
it sublime. But many other emotions 
are mingled in the structure of the 
drama. In the rapid succession of 
exciting situations through which Ruy 
Blas is made to pass, we have in turn 
the exhibition of the fervid friendship 
of the southern races; the mortification 
of a noble nature placed in a humilia- 
ting position; the struggles of pride 
and love leading in directly opposite 
directions ; the gleams of a lofty am- 
bition ; the dignity of an unselfish 
patriotism and statesmanship, rebuking 
rapacity and corruption; and finally, 
in the last act, love, pride, remorse, 
revenge, cunning, hatred, magnanimity, 
all cast together in one tremendous 
whirl of passions at white heat, matched 
by no other single scene known to our 
stage. It is a fresh instance of the 
fact that Mr. Fechter’s greatness is on 
the emotional rather than the intel- 
lectual side of his nature, that the 
passage in which the prime minister 
exposes and condemns the courtiers is 
the least satisfactory in the play. But 
if there be a blemish there, it is hardly 
apparent to the spectator who sits rapt 
with contagious enthusiasm, hardly able 
to breathe in the rush of sensations, 
through the torrent of words and inci- 
dents which Victor Hugo has called a 
play, and which Mr. Fechter’s genius 
has made a thrilling revelation of the 
workings of a naked human heart. 
The love which he presents is not the 
love of the Saxon races; but we rec- 
ognize it as intensely human, the very 
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ideal of such a passion as Dante may 
have felt in his hot youth, as seems in 
harmony with the countries and peo- 
ples of the Mediterranean. And the 
other passions which the play calls forth 
are So exquisitely blended with this and 
subordinated to it, that we find that the 
actor has given us a man where the 
dramatist has only supplied a piece of 
fireworks, — the very converse of the 
result in “ Hamlet,” where Mr. Fech- 
ter has to deal with a genius infinitely 
greater than his own. 

The same sentiments which animate 
the tragedian’s “ Ruy Blas” appear with 
less concentration and intensity in his 
“ Claude Melnotte ” and “ Henri de Le- 
gardére.” But it is worth while to re- 
member that after all the pieces which 
he has chosen for his performances in 
this country, thus far, have been seen 
and studied, there are still many un-. 
explored phases of Mr. Fechter’s pow- 
ers. His impersonations of Iago, of 
Othello, of Macbeth, of Obenreizer in 
the sketch which Mr. Dickens wrote 
expressly for his use, have won him 
much of his fame in London; and 
these parts call upon histrionic quali- 
ties of which the characters he has 
played in America have given us no 
test whatever. We cannot fairly esti- 
mate a genius of his calibre in an 
engagement of a fortnight or a month. 
If to know a friend we must try him 
through a summer and a winter, to 
appreciate such an actor as this we 
must study him through successive sea- 
sons, and in all the range of characters 
which his ambition tempts him to essay. 


Norr. —“ Ten Times One is Ten.””— The length of Mr. Ingham’s concluding chapter com- 
pels us to postpone, until our May number, the end of “ Ten Times One is Ten.” 
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Tus is a season which is considered, in the bookselling trade, one in 
which there is a sort of lull, so to speak. But, just as there is no such 
English noun as “lull” to express the pause in a storm, — however well 
the word may be understood by experts with ships and with children, — 
so to an Examiner, or a full board of Examiners, there is no perceptible 
cessation of the fresh breezes of modern literature at any time of the 

ear. 

” Shall the month that brings us, in the matter of poetry, a new trans- 
lation of Homer, by our own poet,—to be classed (venerable and so 
vigorous) as our American Homer; a new volume of the Pentelican 
legends of Morris; the casuistic but stil] essentially imaginative poem 
of W. W. Story ;—a month with a new volume of Hans Breitmann, 
a new series of Essays by R. W. Emerson, and a new book by the 
writer of “‘ Gates Ajar,” and a dozen other purely American books, be 
considered a dull time in the production of literature ? 

Even if our own publishers should permit themselves occasionally a little 
respite, there is no opportunity for a literary leisure, now that literature 
has become so cosmopolitan, and that so much of the intellectual labor 
of other countries is not only applicable to the wants of the American 
student or reader, but directly addressed to it. With the range of the 
whole world, it is always for us somewhere, at the same time, summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest; and, if the New York booksellers should 
choose to close their shops in Lent, we should be still flooded with the 
Carnival offerings of Berlin and Paris. 

The immense amount of published matter, at the present time, has 
been often examined, described, and estimated, under the different pow- 
ers of statistics, curiosity, and the shuddering inquiry of what is to be- 
come of the person now described as “ the average reader.” We might 
add to the fear embodied in this last view of the subject, if we should 
hint at the additional mass of “things to be read,” which as yet do not 
get into type! That wise instructor, but somewhat dogmatic man, the 
good Archbishop Whately, gave to the young writer true advice, to go 
over his manuscript carefully, and mercilessly strike out mere verbiage. 
“‘ Nobody,” says he, ‘* knows what good things are left out.” Boys are 
slow to see the consolation in this; but men learn to value it, if it is 
only in using the “good thing” when the time comes for it. But if 
Whately had been consoling the “average reader,” instead of advising 
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the writer, and if he would have taken counsel of his publisher, — which 
he would have been one of the last men to do, — he would have added 
the apophthegm: Nobody knows how many bad things are left out. 

But we do not introduce this subject just now, for the purpose of ex- 
amining it as a fact, or a wonder, or a nightmare. Neither do we mean 
to announce a cure or remedy for the mania for writing, which seems to 
be likely to overwhelm the capacity to read. Let us only point out that 
it is one of those diseases which cures itself. 

About four centuries ago, when the art of printing had been invented 
(as we say) about a generation, and this continent had been for about 
the same time discovered,— although it could hardly be said to be 
known, — there were in Europe half a hundred universities, all of them 
crowded with much larger numbers than we collect at this day. Of 
these, Bologna alone had (a. p. 1487) ten thousand students, mostly stu- 
dents of the civil law. A hundred years before, the number of students 
at Oxford is said to have been reduced to six thousand, from the number 
of thirty thousand which she had once had. Still the fifty universities 
of Europe were entertaining a larger host of pupils— certainly with 
regard to wealth and population — than we are apt to conceive of as the 
studying class of that age. 

Were these 10,000 students of civil law at Bologna needed? No! 
no more than you need the 1,152921,504606,846976 grandparents that 
you must have had if you trace your ancestry back sixty generations, 
or let us say 1,900 years. But these students, who—in the second 
generation if not in the first— probably soon got rid of the attempt 
to talk law instead of making it, disappear indeed, like our unknown 
ancestors, but reappear in quite another guise, in the next century, when 
more active work is needed; and we soon hear of Bologna with a re- 
duced clientulate, and have the Joe Miller of the Salamanca professor 
lecturing for years to his own hat, while the world is alive with action. 

One instance this, among many in the line of history, of the way in 
which the desire to learn and the desire to teach, the hope of command- 
ing animating the willingness to serve, has crowded together bodies and 
masses of really honest adventurers, whose pressure seemed too much 
for their time. The world has never been hurt, but has been helped by 
such aspirations ; and we cannot doubt that the epidemic of a crowded 
and even ignorant literature, based upon the same motive, will be wisely 
thecked at the proper period, by similar and inherent restraints. 

From the very attractive harvest which even this spring month brings 
us, we present to the reader some gatherings. We have attempted, in 
our selection, to give, as often, a specimen of what would not otherwise 
pass under his eye, as to hold up a special subject for our own admiration 
or rebuke. 
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LECKY’S 


“EUROPEAN MORALS.” 2 


A nistory of morals from Augus- 
tus to Charlemagne cannot fail to in- 
terest the sincere inquirer after truth, 
whatever may be his own religious 
views. It must be of great value to 
those who look at the results of theo- 
logical questions as the great test of 
their truth and value. “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” fs as applicable 
to the past as to the present, and is 
a perfectly fair criterion of religious 
dogmas in all ages of the world ; for 
whatever sanction they may have in 
tradition, authority, or even reason, if 
they have had no tendency to make 
men better or happier, they certainly 
fail in that which is most essential. At 
the same time the attempt at a reliable 
history of this sort is attended with 
great difficulties. It should be written 
by one who has himself earnest convic- 
tions, although these will probably af- 
fect his judgment of the facts which 
he records. He may state them truly 
on the evidence, but the grouping 
of events, an estimate of their rela- 
tive importance, the whole coloring in 
short, will naturally be affected by the 
writer’s own peculiar views. This is 
indeed true of all history, but is a more 
important fact in those writings which 
involve the presentation and discussion 
of religious topics. 

There are also difficulties inherent 
in the subject matter. In the first 
place, it is extremely hard to ascertain 
the exact moral status of any people 
in the past, inasmuch as the writings 
of their most celebrated men, which 
are ordinarily the only ones that come 
down to us, do not always or generally 
represent the average sentiments of the 
people. It is certain that the most 
elevated moral philosophy was taught 
by the Stoics in Rome at a period 


1 History of European Morals, JSrom Augustus 
to Charlemagne. By William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky, M. A. In two volumes. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1869. 
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most unfavorable to such teaching, when 
vice was most ostentatiously glorified, 
and human debasement complete. It 
is hardly necessary to state that our 
Lord appeared at a time when all mo- 
rality seemed the lowest, and among a 
people who were sordid, cruel, turbu- 
lent, and debased to the last degree. 
To judge of the character of the Jews 
simply by the doctrines He taught would 
convey an impression not merely false, 
but the very opposite of truth. Nor will 
it always do to judge of the moral 
character of a people by their acts as 
recorded in history, because the quality 
of these acts, like those of an individ- 
ual, depends on the motive, or rather, 
in the case of communities, on the 
moral type of the age; since what is 
at one period regarded as permissible 
or even praiseworthy, is at another 
condemned with the greatest severity 
It is certainly true, for instance, that 
highly civilized people have indulged in 
gladiatorial exhibitions — have enter. 
tained opinions and indulged in prac- 
tices as to chastity, slavery, cruelty, 
which at other times are looked upon 
with horror, even by the same people. 
Mr. Lecky has encountered the diffi- 
culties in his way with a manly spirit, 
and his work must prove a valuable 
contribution to a kind of literature 
now greatly sought after. He is cer- 
tainly a man of learning, thoroughly in 
earnest, fearless, and, what is of prime 
importance, of judicial impartiality in 
his statements. The work will be 
criticised, and we may expect no end 
of controversy as to its salient points. 
Our limits will only permit a reference 
to some matters of especial interest. 
Our author thinks that a historian 
of morals is chiefly concerned with the 
changes that have taken place in the 
moral standard and the moral type. 
By the first, he understands the degrees 
in which, in different ages, recognized 
virtues have been enjoined and prac- 
tised. By the second, he understands 
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the relative importance that in differ- 
ent ages has been attached to different 
virtues. Thus, for example, a Roman 
of the age of Pliny, an Englishman of 
the age of Henry VIII., and an Eng- 
lishman of our own day, would all 
agree in regarding humanity as a virtue, 
and its opposite as a vice; but their 
judgments of the acts which are com- 
patible with a humane disposition would 
be widely different. A humane man of 
the first period might derive a keen en- 
joyment from those gladiatorial games 
which an Englishman, even in the 
days of the Tudors, would regard as 
atrociously barbarous; and this last 
would in his turn acquiesce in many 
sports which would now be emphati- 
cally condemned. The author restricts 


himself — in a field so wide —to the 
examination of what have been the 
moral types proposed as ideal in differ- 
ent ages; to what degree they have 
been realized in practice; and by what 
causes they have been modified, im- 


proved, or destroyed. As a prelimi- 
nary to the inquiry, he discusses the 
rival theories concerning the nature 
and obligation of morals. Then fol- 
lows the moral history of the Pagan 
empire, after which he explains the 
triumph of the Christian religion in 
Europe, in doing which he attempts to 
exclude all considerations of a purely 
theological or controversial character, 
all discussions concerning the origin of 
the faith in Palestine and the first type 
of its doctrine, and to regard the Church 
simply in its aspect as a moral agent, 
exercising its influence in Europe. A 
work of this description by a man 
of learning necessarily covers a great 
many interesting topics. 

The first inquiry in a history of the 
moral progress of Europe must obvi- 
ously be as to the nature and founda- 
tion of morals. And here we have a 
clear and exhaustive statement of the 
rival theories of Intuition and Utility 
# be regarded as the supreme regula- 
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tor of moral distinctions. The great 
controversy upon this point extends far 
back into antiquity. It may be traced 
to Plato and Aristotle; it was the di- 
vision between the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans ; and has acquired considerable 
prominence and distinctness in modern 
times, and has been treated with great 
ability under the influence of such 
writers as Cudworth, Butler, and Clarke 
upon the one side, and Hobbes, Helve- 
tius, and Bentham on the other. 

We shall take an early occasion to 
examine Mr. Lecky’s statement on 
these points in a separate essay. 

His chapter on the “ Morals of the 
Pagan Empire” is extremely interest- 
ing, embracing of course a full account 
of Stoicism and of the Eclectic Moral- 
ity. To all candid minds it must dis- 
pose of the doctrines of the early and 
later Christians as to the condition of 
the “ heathen” in another life; for it 
is clear, that, although the mass of the 
people were very corrupt, there were 
philosophers of the highest character, 
and systems which put to shame some 
of those which have the sanction of 
Christianity. It is not strange, that, 
in the early contests between pagan and 
Christian writers, the former could 
point to men whose lives were almost 
faultless, and to books which inculcated 
the highest morality and held out the 
most earnest admonitions for the prac- 
tice of disinterested virtues. Our au- 
thor particularly remarks upon the 
difference between the religious litera- 
ture of Christianity and the pagan 
philosophies in regard to death, and 
the complete absence in the latter of 
all notions concerning its penal char- 
acter. 

Of the pagan philosophers, there is 
reference of course to many names 
familiar to the scholar; and the most 
noticeable is that to Marcus Aurelius, 
which for simplicity and a certain 
pathos is an admirable specimen of his- 
torical composition, and a singularly 
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touching account of this great and good 
man, of whose inner life we can speak 
so confidently from his “ Meditations,” 
which form one of the truest books in 
the whole range of religious literature. 
The principle of his virtue was a sense 
of duty, the conviction of the existence 
of a law of nature to which it is the aim 
and purpose of our being to conform. 
“On the subject of a future world his 
mind floated in a desponding doubt. 
While most writers of his school re- 
garded death chiefly as the end of sor- 
rows, and dwelt upon it in order to dis- 
pel its terrors, in Marcus Aurelius it is 
chiefly represented as the last great 
demonstration of the vanity of earthly 
things. Never, perhaps, had such active 
and unrelaxing virtue been united with 
so little enthusiasm, and been cheered 
by so little illusion of success. ‘There 
is but one thing,’ he wrote, ‘of real 
value —to cultivate truth and justice, 
and to live without anger in the midst of 
lying and unjust men.’” 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that while the ethical conceptions of 
antiquity were so remarkably devel- 
oped through the philosophers, the 
mass of the Roman people were 
plunged in a condition of depravity 
which no mere ethical teaching could 
adequately correct. The time had 
fully come for the advent of our Lord, 
and the proclamation of truths which 
were not only in advance of the 
highest teachings of pagan philoso- 
phers, but were admirably fitted to 
elevate the mass of the people. 

A striking fact in relation to histor- 
ical -Christianity is the entire uncon- 
sciousness, on the part of pagan writ- 
ers, of its importance and destinies. 
Plutarch, and Pliny the elder, and 
Seneca, who was the brother of that 
Gallio who refused to hear the dis- 
putes between St. Paul and the Jews, 
lo not even mention it. Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius allude to it only 
with contempt, while Tacitus speaks 
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of the suffering religion as an execra- 
ble superstition. And herein is to us 
not merely a remarkable but even a 
consoling fact, namely, that a truly 
wonderful religious change in the his- 
tory of mankind took place under the 
eyes of philosophers and historians, 
who are well denominated a “ brilliant 
galaxy,” who were absolutely uncon- 
scious of the decomposition going on 
around them, and who for three centu- 
ries treated as simply contemptible an 
agency which all men must now admit 
to have been the most powerful lever 
that has been applied to the affairs of 
mankind. We must remember that 
the philosophers and writers who were 
either entirely ignorant of the charac- 
ter or history of Christ, or who treated 
him and his doctrines with absolute 
contempt, and some of whom consid- 
ered the persecution of his followers as 
not undeserved, were men of the high- 
est culture, whose writings are even 
now the admiration of mankind, and 
some of them were virtuous beyond any- 
thing we read of in ancient or modern 
times. So true it is that the men of 
character and intelligence and learn- 
ing, who give a tone to society and to 
manners, may indulge in their day 
and night dreams, and in their peculiar 
systems, in utter ignorance of or con- 
tempt for the doctrines which are pro- 
mulgated from some obscure parts of 
the world or by some man entirely 
outside of their circle, and are des- 
tined to change the whole face of so- 
ciety. In refusing to admit any influ- 
ence for miracles in this great change, 
Mr. Lecky does not deny the possibility 
of miracles. We must take some other 
occasion to examine the ground he 
takes. It is enough now to say that 
many of the defenders of Christianity 
in modern times have weakened their 
own cause by too strong a reliance on 
miracles as proofs. 

No doubt the pages of Mr. Lecky 
will be the cause of a great deal of 
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criticism ; but no sincere inquirer will 
be disturbed by them, or by anything 
else which tends to show that the truth 
is its own best evidence and defence 
in all ages of the world. “He that 
doeth the will of my Father will know 
the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 
It would be well if Dr. Wayland’s 
phrase were more often quoted — 
“ Christianity has no defensive armor.” 
When it is not on the aggressive, it 
fails. We are inclined to conclude 
with Mr. Lecky, that what is called 
the evidential system had no prominent 
place in effecting the conversion of the 
Roman Empire. Christianity gained 
its ascendency under peculiar circum- 
stances, not merely because po other 
religion ever combined so many dis- 
tinct elements of power and attraction, 
but because it was true. 

The history of morals after the 
conversion of the pagan empire, holds 
a prominent position in the work be- 
fore us, and presents a remarkable pic- 
ture. For nearly two centuries after 
its establishment in Europe, the Chris- 
tian community exhibited, according to 
Mr. Lecky, a moral purity which, if it 
has been equalled, has never for any 
long period been surpassed. The first 
Christian emperor transferred his cap- 
ital to a new city, and there founded 
an empire which derived all its ethics 
from Christian sources; “but the uni- 
versal verdict of history is that it con- 
stitutes, without a single exception, the 
most thoroughly base and despicable 
form that civilization has yet assumed.” 
In the Western Empire the Church 
exercised for many centuries an almost 
absolute empire over the thoughts and 
actions of mankind, and the dark ages 
do undoubtedly display many features 
of great and genuine excellence ; “ but 
they rank immeasurably below the 
best pagan civilizations in civic and 
patriotic virtues, in the love of liberty, 
in the number and splendor of the 
great characters they produced, in the 
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dignity and beauty of the type of 
character they formed.” 

The author then proceeds to inquire 
why it was that a religion which was 
not more remarkable for the beauty 
of its moral teaching than for the 
power with which it acted upon man- 
kind, and which during the last few 
centuries has been the source of count- 
less blessings to the world, should 
have proved itself for so long a period, 
and under such a variety of conditions, 
altogether unable to regenerate Eu- 
rope. The discussion upon this topic 
is able, interesting, and worthy of the 
careful examination and candid consid- 


eration of all men who see in the his- , 


tory of the past the certain promises 
of the future, and who are convinced 
that this state of vastation was neces- 
sary before the highest significance 
of divine revelation could be made 
known. P. W. CHANDLER. 


TWO PLEAS FOR JUDAS ISCARIOT.2 


Jupas Iscariot has undoubtedly 
had as few kind words said of him, as 
few charitable opinions passed on his 
acts, as any man who ever lived. Re- 
garded with indifference by the Ro- 
mans, unthanked by the Jews, hated 
by Christians, what a memory is his! 
We have in him a man who was never 
brought before the bar of any human 
tribunal, and who, notwithstanding, has 
been pronounced the guiltiest of men 
by all the Christian world for centu- 
ries. He has always been held in ut- 
ter detestation ; not theologians alone 
and teachers of religion have striven 
to bring his character into yet worse 
relief, but poets and painters have em- 
ployed their divine gifts, alike in verse 
and on the canvas, to portray him 


1 Judas Iscariot. De Quincey’s Theological Es- 
says, vol. ii. Boston: 1861. 

A Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem: First Cen- 
tury. By W. W. Story. Boston: 1870. 
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with repulsive traits and with the evil 
looks of a villain. It does not appear 
that, previous to the “ Last Supper,” 
Judas had been regarded in any worse 
light than any of the other twelve. dis- 
ciples whom Christ had selected —a 
mere handful of men — to be his spe- 
cial companions and next friends. 
His having been made the custodian 
of what small resources the little band 
possessed, is certainly an indication of 
the estimation in which he was held 
by them for trustworthiness. Yet all 
his good acts, however numerous we 
may charitably allow them to have 
been, were swallowed up in the crown- 
ing deed of his career. 

In these latter days he has not 
lacked those who have been willing to 
speak out boldly and ably in his de- 
fence. Let us review what his two 
principal advocates advance in exten- 
uation of his conduct. It is now 
some years since Thomas de Quincey, 
the “ English Opium-eater,” came out 
with his celebrated defence of this, in 
his opinion, much abused individual. 
Following in the track of the German 
scholars who have written upon the 
subject, Mr. de Quincey expresses the 
belief that Judas Iscariot, sharing the 
common delusion of the disciples, that 
Christ had come to establish an earth- 
ly kingdom, went a step: beyond them 
and speculated upon the probable 
time when the decisive blow would 
be struck, and wondered at Christ’s 
delay in assuming his kingly functions. 
Finding everything ripe among the 
Jews for a popular movement in favor 
of their long-promised Messiah, Judas 
came to the conclusion that the diffi- 
culty lay in Christ’s indecision and 
want of energy. Thinking then to 
aggrandize his master, to free his na- 
tion from the bondage of the Romans, 
and to make his own fortune, he re- 
solved upon a course of action which 
should make procrastination impossible, 
which should force Christ to declare 


himself and his power, and lead to his 
immediate assumption of his kingly of- 
fice. Judas, like all the rest, could 
not appreciate the fact that it was a 
spiritual, not an earthly kingdom that 
Christ came to establish. However 
wide from the truth this theory of Ju- 
das may have been, however selfish 
his motives, he cannot from this view 
be stigmatized as a traitor, for he 
hoped to advance, not to retard, the in- 
terests of his master ; to raise that mas- 
ter to power, to the leadership of his 
nation, not to subject him to the pains 
of an ignominious death. The con- 
duct of Judas must be construed “ as 
arising not out of perfidy, but out of 
his sincere belief that some quickening 
impulse was called for by a morbid 
feature in Christ’s temperament.” 
.“In the greatest and most memo- 
rable of earthly tragedies,” says Mr. 
De Quincey, “Judas is a prominent 
figure. So long as the earth revolves, 
he cannot be forgotten. If, therefore, 
there is a doubt affecting his case, he 
is entitled to the benefit of that doubt; 
and if he has suffered to any extent, — 
if simply to the extent of losing a pal- 
liation, or the shadow of a palliation 
by means of a false translation from 
the Greek, — we ought not to reverse 
merely, or simply to mitigate his sen- 
tence, but to dismiss him from the bar. 
The Germans make it a question, — 
In what spirit the Iscariot lived ? My 
question is — In what spirit he died?” 
He finds that Judas, shocked at a 
catastrophe the most opposite from 
what he had anticipated, and brought 
all at once to a full perception of the 
horrible consequences of his course, 
“brought again the thirty pieces of 
silver to the chief priests and elders, 
saying, I have sinned, in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood. And 
he cast down the pieces of silver in 
the temple, and went and hanged him- 
self.” Out of pure anguish that the 
scheme which he meant for the sud- 
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Two Pleas for Judas Iscariot. 


den glorification of his master, had re- 
coiled (according to all worldly inter- 
pretation) in his utter ruin; that the 
sudden revolution through a demo- 
cratic movement which was to raise 
himself and his brother Apostles into 
Hebrew princes, had scattered them 
like sheep without a shepherd; and 
that superadded to this common bur- 
den of ruin, he personally had to bear 
a separate load of conscious disobedi- 
ence to God, and insupportable respon- 
sibility; naturally enough out of all 
this he fell into fierce despair; his 
heart broke ; and under that storm of 
affliction he hanged himself.” 

The words “ts heart broke,” by an 
ingenious train of reasoning, are shown 
by Mr. De Quincey to be the probably 
correct interpretation of the confused 
statement that, “ falling headlong, he 
burst asunder in the midst, and his 
bowels gushed out.” 

Mr. De Quincey’s essay has been fa- 
miliar to general readers, as has been 
said, for a long time; and though it 
may fail to convince most people, it 
certainly furnishes food for reflection, 
and may lead some to soften their 
judgment of Judas Iscariot. 

And now a new champion of Judas 
has appeared, who pursues much the 
same line of defence as Mr. De Quin- 
cey. Mr. William W. Story, now 
best known as a sculptor and also as 
the author of some poems of consider- 
able merit, was once a lawyer. Edu- 
cated to the legal profession, he for a 
while practiced law, being from 1839 
to 1845 the Reporter of the United 
States Circuit Court for the First Cir- 
cuit. But upon the death of Judge 
Story, his father, he abandoned the 
profession, and has since devoted him- 
self, with well-known success, to the 
more congenial occupation of sculpture. 
That he has not entirely lost all inter- 
est in his early profession is evident 
from the very neat and attractive poem 
which he has recently published, en- 
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titled “ A Roman Lawyer in Jerusa- 
lem: First Century.” 

Mr. Story makes a poem of what 
was before only a conceit; but shows 
at the same time how the imagination 
may be guided by science. This takes 
the form of a letter from Marcus, a Ro- 
man lawyer in Jerusalem, to Caius “ his 
best friend, in Rome.” Marcus writes : 

“A deep, absorbing interest 


Detains me here, fills up my mind, and sways 
My inmost thoughts,— has got as ‘twere a 


gripe 
Upon my very life, as strange as new.” 


He refers to having heard St. Paul 
at Rome, and to having been suffi- 
ciently moved by his preaching, wild 
as it seemed, to — 

“ Half admit the Christus he thinks God 
Ts, at the least, a most mysterious man.” 

He has puzzled his mind over the 
case of Judas, and presents the ques- 
tion of his guilt or innocence, in motive, 
to his friend. The actors in this won- 
derful drama had nearly all of them 
passed away from earth. Herod, Ca- 
iaphas, and Pilate were dead. Lysias, 
the chief of the Centurions, an old 
man and once a friend of Judas, ré- 
hearses briefly to Marcus the events of 
Christ’s life, closing with his view of 
the alleged criminality of Judas. He 
says, — 

“ But one alone believed he was the Lord, 

The true Messiah of the Jews. That one 

Was Judas, — he alone of all the crowd. 

He to betray his master for a bribe! 

He last of all. I say this friend of mine 

Was brave when all the rest were cowards 
there.” 

The character of Judas loses noth- 
ing by the following description of it 
by his friend : — 

“ His was a noble nature: frank and bold, 

Almost to rashness bold, yet sensitive, 

Who took his dreams for firm realities: 

Who once believing, all in all believed; 

Rushing at obstacles and scorning risk, 

Ready to venture all to gain his end, 

No compromise or subterfuge for him, 

His act went from his thought straight to the 
butt; 
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Yet with this ardent and impatient mood 

Was joined a visionary mind that took 

Impressions quick and fine, yet deep as life. 

Therefore it was that in this subtle soil 

The master’s words took root and grew and 
flowered. 

He heard, and followed, and obeyed; his faith 

Was serious, earnest, real — winged to fly; 

He doubted not, like some who walked with 
him; 

Desired no first place, as did James and John; 

Denied him not with Peter: not to him 

His master said, ‘ Away! thou’rt an offence; 

Get thee behind me, Satan!’ — not to him, 

‘ Am I so long with ye who know me not?’ 

Fixed as a rock, untempted by desires 

To gain the post of honor when his Lord 

Should come to rule—chosen from out the 
midst 

Of six-score men as his apostle — then 

Again selected to the place of trust, 

Unselfish, honest, he among them walked.” 


This is assuredly an excellent char- 
acter, sustained too in many points by 
such proof as we have. 

After the betrayal, when Judas saw, 
to his intense astonishment, that his 
master allowed himself to be appre- 
hended and dragged away without mak- 
ing even a show of resistance, Lysias 
relates that Judas, overcome with ter- 
ror, fell to the ground grovelling in fits 
of agony, bewailing his cruel mistake 
and praying for pardon. 

Lysias continues, — 


“That night I saw not Judas. The next day, 

Ghastly, clay-white, a shadow of a man, 

With robes all soiled and torn, and tangled 
beard, 

Into the chamber where the council sat 

Came feebly staggering: scarce should I have 
known 

’Twas Judas, with that haggard, blasted face; 

So had that night’s great horror altered him. 

As one all blindly walking in a dream 

He to the table came — against it leaned — 

Glared wildly round a while; — then stretching 
forth 

From his torn robes a trembling hand, flung 
down, 

As if a snake had stung him, a small purse, 

That broke and scattered its white coins about, 

And, with a shrill voice, cried, ‘Take back the 
purse! 

’Twas not for that foul dross I did the deed — 

’Twas not for that— oh, horror! not for that! 

But that I did believe he was the Lord; 

And that he is the Lord I still believe. 

But oh, the sin! —the sin! I have betrayed 
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The innocent blood, and I am lost! — am lost! 

So crying, round his face his robes he threw, 

And blindly rushed away; and we, aghast, 

Looked round,—and no one for a moment 
spoke.” 

Mr. Story writes with great dra- 
matic effect, weaving his facts skillfully 
together; and, if we only admit his 
premises, we soon are brought to his 
conclusion, while feeling that it is a 
poet’s hand that is upon us. [If the 
subject were not one upon which the 
world’s sensibility is shocked by a 
change in the verdict, this refined and 
acute analysis of character and mo- 
tive, would have been welcomed as 
one of the real poems of our time. 

The following passage depicting the 
mental anguish of Judas, tossed about 
in the throes of repentance, is wonder- 
fully strong : — 

“ Thus Lysias spoke, and ended. I confess 
This story of poor Judas touched me much. 
What horrible revulsions must have passed 
Across that spirit in those few last hours! 

What storms, that tore up life even to its roots! 

Say what you will — grant all the guilt—and 
still 

What pangs of dread remorse — what agonies 

Of desperate repentance, all too late, 

In that wild interval between the crime 

And its last sad atonement! — life, the while, 

Laden with horror all too great to bear, 

And pressing madly on to death's abyss: 

This was no common mind that thus could 
feel — 

No vulgar villain sinning for reward!” 

Marcus, the Roman lawyer, having 
written to his friend at length the nar- 
rative of Lysias, then reviews the 
case, giving his own reflections and 
conclusions upon it. We place ex- 
tracts from these before the reader, 
who cannot fail to be pleased by their 
ingenuity, even though he brands 
them as fallacious : — 

Call him a villain who, with greed of gain, 
For thirty silver pieces sold his Lord. 

Does not the bribe seem all too small and mean? 
He held the common purse, and, were he thief, 
Had daily power to steal, and lay aside 

A secret and accumulating fund; 

So doing, he had nothing risked of fame, 
While here he braved the scorn of all the world. 
Besides, why chose they for their almoner 

A man s0 lost to shame, so foul with greed? 
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Or why, from some five-score of trusted men, 
Choose him as one apostle among twelve? 

Or why, if he were known to be so vile, 

(And who can hide his baseness at all times?) 
Keep him in close communion to the last? 
Naught in his precious life, or acts, or words, 
Shows this consummate villain that, full-grown, 
Leaps all at once to such a height of crime. 


“Again, how comes it that this wretch? whose 
heart 

Is cased to shame, flings back the paltry bribe? 

And, when he knows his master is condemned, 

Rushes in horror out to seek his death? 

Whose fingers pointed at him in the crowd? 

Did all men flee his presence till he found 

Life too intolerable? Nay; not so! 

Death came too close upon the heels of crime. 

He had but done what all his tribe deemed 
just: 

All the great mass —I mean the upper class — 

The Rabbis, all the Pharisees and Priests — 

Ay, and the lower mob as well who cried: 

‘Give us Barabbas! Christus to the cross!’ 

But take the other view that Lysias takes, 

All is at once istent, clear, plet 

Firm in the faith that Christus was his God, 

The great Messiah sent to save the world, 

He, seeking for a sign, — not for himself, 

But to show proof to all that he was God, — 

Conceived this plan, rash if you will, but grand. 

‘Thinking him man,’ he said, ‘mere mortal 
man, 

They seek to seize him. I will make pretence 

To take the public bribe and point him out, 

And they shall go, all armed with swords and 
staves, 

Strong with the power of law, to seize on him, — 

And at their touch he, God himself, shall stand 

Revealed before them, and their swords shali 





drop, 
And prostrate all before him shall adore, 
And cry, “ Behold the Lord and King of all!’’’ 
But when the soldiers Jaid their hands on him, 
And bound him as they would a prisoner vile, 
With taunts, and mockery, and threats of 
death — 
He all the while submitting — then his dream 
Burst into fragments with a crash; aghast 
The whole world reeled before him; the dread 
truth 
Swooped like a sea upon him, bearing down 
His thoughts in wild confusion. He who 
dreamed 
To open the gates of glory to his Lord, 
Opened in their stead the prison’s jarring door, 
And saw above him his dim dream of Love 
Change to a Fury stained with blood and crime. 
And then a madness seized him, and remorse 
With pangs of torture drove him down to 
death.” 
Vou. I. — No. 4. 34 


THE HOLY GRAIL. 


It is just fifty years since the Poet 
Laureate of George III. wrote that it 
was strange that no great poem had been 
written in English on the theme of 
King Arthur and his Round Table; 
and it is half that time since the Poet 
Laureate of Queen Victoria sounded in 
his “Mort d’Arthur” the first notes 
which in the volume now before us 
swell into that poem which Southey 
desired. 

For, say what critics will of the 
over-refining daintiness of word-choos- 
ing which prevents Mr. Tennyson’s art 
from utterly concealing his art, — and 
notwithstanding also a certain modern 
atmosphere which enwraps his pictures 
of the medieval mythical period, — 
the grand “ Idyls of the King” in its 
now completed form stands one of the 
great poems of the English tongue. 
The long roll of Spenser's melodious © 
verse is full of the echo of the Ar- 
thurian legends; the glooms and 
glories of Milton’s thunder would have 
grandly rung with the story of the per- 
fect king and type of chivalry which 
he early dreamed of writing; yet 
neither of them could have surpassed 
the sweetness of the modern master’s 
music, the exquisite beauty of his pic- 
tures of nature and character ;— and 
the very air of the nineteenth century 
that blows through his song, makes it 
answer to the thought of his contem- 
poraries. Sir Thomas Mallory would 
stare to see how the questions and the 
ideals of the modern time transform 
and ennoble the story which he told 
for the delight of the Black Prince’s 
warriors ; but the transformation makes 
the story modern to our time, and fresh 
for all time. 

Of the four idyls now given us, 
that on the coming of Arthur should 
be read first of the eight which form 


1 The Holy Grail, and other Poems. By Alfred 
Tennyson, D. C. L., Poet Laureate. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. 
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the whole series. In it Arthur’s sister 
Bellicent describes to Leodogran the 
father of Guinevere the return of her 
brother from Merlin’s tutelage, and his 
founding of the Round Table, and that 
marriage fraught with woe takes place, 
which promises to be the dawn of the 
world’s new order, but is the ruin of 
the pure king’s dream. 

The second, “The Holy Grail,” 
should follow “ Enid.” Here Sir Per- 
civale, now become a monk, relates to 
a simple-minded brother in the monas- 
tery, how the San Greal, the cup 
which had held the sang real at the 
Last Supper, was sought by several 
knights, and seen by Bors and Lance- 
lot and Percivale, as well as Galahad, 
each “according to their sight,” as — 
“ Every fiery prophet in old times, 


And all the sacred madness of the bard, 
When God made music thro’ them, could but 


speak, 
His music by the framework and the chord.” 


The third, “ Pelleas and Ettarre,” 
relates how the youth Pelleas entered 
Arthur’s hall seeking knighthood, and 
through the doors — 


“ The sweet smell of the fields 
Past, and the sunshine came along with him.” 


Ettarre, the lady of his love, de- 
stroys his faith in womanhood by her 
shameless sin. 


‘He would have wept, but felt his eyes 

Harder and drier than a fountain bed 

In summer: thither came the village girls 

And lingered talking, and they come no more, 

Till the sweet heavens have fill’d it from the 
heights, 

Again with living waters in the change of sea- 
sons.’’ 


This should be read immediately 
before Guinevere, and after that the 
passing of Arthur, in which the poet 
has with strange skill woven an intro- 
duction and a close to his earlier poem, 
the “ Mort d’ Arthur.” 

Of the whole group of poems, 
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Guinevere still remains the flower and 
crown, and we incline to believe that 
the liking of Tennysonians will turn 
next to “The Holy Grail” in the 
present volume. But they can now be 
read in the order which we have indi- 
cated, as a connected poem; and in 
this form they bring out the unity of 
the poet’s plan and the moral grandeur 
of his thought. He teaches the cu- 
mulative nature of sin, the shadow of 
Guinevere’s guilt darkening and widen- 
ing more and more till it covers all; 
but he teaches also the grand lesson, 
that the true heroism is perfected by 
adversity ; the perfect king towers 
highest when his trust is betrayed, his 
hope brought to naught, his life ebbing 
away. In this ethical value preém- 
inently does this recasting of the 
cycle of Arthurian romance come forth 
pure gold in comparison with the ver- 
sion of it printed by William Caxton 
in 1485. 

Several of the minor poems in the 
volume will rank with Mr. Tennyson’s 
best. The Lucretius is a wonderful 
description of the struggle of a noble 
genius with the madness which shakes 
him from the passionless tranquillity 
of his epicurean philosophy, till death 
is the only refuge. And the higher 
pantheism is one of the noblest utter- 
ances of the higher faith which our 
time has heard. Such lines as these 
contain the pantheism of St. Paul, — 
and of St. Paul’s master: — 


“God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let us 


rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His 
voice. 


“ Law is God, say some: no God at all, says the 
fool ; 

For all we have power to see is a straight staff 
bent in a pool; 


“ And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of 
man cannot see; 

But if we could see and hear, this vision —— 
were it not He?” 
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BROOKE’S SERMONS.1 


Tue “ Life and Letters of Frederick 
W. Robertson” is an exceptional biog- 
raphy, partly in the loftiness of its 
subject, partly in the superior skill of 
its execution. It is a book the reading 
of which will be remembered by many 
a8 an experience almost sacramental, 
because of the quickened faith, the 
purified vision, the strengthened pur- 
pose, into which it brought them. To 
the biographer who succeeded in keep- 
ing himself entirely out of sight, our 
thanks have always been due, and the 
opportunity afforded in this volume of 
sermons of knowing him better is, 
therefore, most welcome. We find 
nothing in the book that tends to les- 
sen our appreciation of him. The ser- 
mons remind us of Robertson, but they 
are by no means imitations; they have 
a flavor and substance of their own. 
The pupil is like his master in his sim- 
plicity and directness ; in his habit of 
grasping the leading thought of the text 
and holding it steadily befure his hear- 
ers; in his power to clothe common 
things with divine meaning. There is 
less vision and less heat, but the same 
robust and manly sense, the same con- 
tempt of conventionalism, and the same 
hearty charity that refresh us in the 
sermons of the Brighton preacher. 
Both Liberal and Orthodox Christians 
will find statements in this volume 
which they cannot accept, but no 
Christian, whether Liberal or Ortho- 
dox, to whom the Spirit is more pre- 
cious than the letter, can read it 
through without profit. 

As Mr. Brooke is “ Honorary Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen” it is 
fair to take these sermons as specimens 
of the Queen’s English; and they are 
certainly specimens that do her great 
credit. As examples of plain dealing 


1 Sermons: Preached in St. James Chapel, 
York St., London, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M. A., Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co., 1869. 
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with an important subject, take this 
passage from a sermon on “ The Nat- 
uralness of God’s Judgment ” : — 


“The principle that every judgment of 
God is connected in the way of ordinary 
cause and effect with the sin or error 
therein condemned, destroys at once the 
notion that plague and famine are judg- 
ments upon us for infidelity or rational- 
ism,’or Sabbath-breaking, or on private 
sins; for there is plainly no natural con- 
nection between the alleged sin and the 
alleged punishment. For example, the 
town which takes due sanitary precau- 
tions may refuse to give one penny to 
missions, but it will not be visited by a 
virulent outbreak of cholera. The town 
which takes no sanitary precautions, but 
gives £10,000 a year to missions, will, in 
spite of its Christian generosity, become 
a victim to the epidemic. The lightning 
will strike the ship of the good man who 
chooses to sail without a lightning con- 
ductor ; and it will spare the ship of the 
atheist and the blasphemer, who pro- 
vides himself with the protecting rod. 
The cattle-plague will not touch the 
cattle of the most active Roman Catholic 
in England if his quarantine is exclusive 
enough, while it will destroy all the cows 
of the best Protestant in the country if 
he be careless of their isolation.” 


Sermons. 


Here is another extract in the same 
vein, from a sermon on “ The Lessons 
of the Cholera,” preached August 19, 
1866: — 


“Science would not accept the super- 
stitious teachings of the theologian. It 
set itself to work on the facts of the 
cholera. It learnt something of its mode 
of propagation ; it discovered something 
of the conditions which increase or di- 
minish its virulence. And as this knowl- 
edge developed itself, we saw that cholera 
was a judgment of God. We saw that 
the conditions in which it developed 
itself were national sins. It laid its 
finger on the disgrace of England, the 
canker which eats into the heart of our 
nation, — the neglected state of our poor. 
It said to us: “Look there, and repent, 
and do works meet for repentance.” For 
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where does the cholera take its dreadful 
march most unresisted, and do its dread- 
ful work most easily? Not among the 
rich, the well-housed, and the comfortable, 
but in places where our sinful neglect has 
left the poor crbwded together like ne- 
groes in the Middle Passage ; where the 
commonest sanitary arrangements are so 
passed over that the air is a mist of foul 
and pestilential vapor ; where the water 
is all tainted with unspeakable filth ; 
where to relieve thirst with water is to 
produce disease or death by poison (when 
we complain of the drunkenness of the 
lower classes we ought first to examine 
the water they have to drink); where 
the dust-heaps remain for weeks piled 
up against the windows; where the chol- 
era finds weakened bodies, starved frames, 
ignorant, fear-enslaved minds, on which 
to work its will. It is here that the 
plague revels. These are the conditions 
’ of its virulence; and the existence of 
these things is the national sin which 
God is judging, and of which He is warn- 
ing us now and has warned us again and 
again.” 

Mr. Froude recently made the some- 


what appalling statement that in a 
quarter of a century, more or less, of 
church-going, he had heard no distinct 
deliverance from the English pulpit 
concerning the immoralities of traffic. 
It is plain that he cannot be a regular 
worshipper in St. James Chapel, Lon- 


don. Subjects of this class are treated 
there, not unfrequently, with a pun- 
gency and vigor that leave nothing to 
be desired. 


METCALF’S LECTURES. 


Here is a book in neat, compact 
form, and written in a clear and vigor- 
ous style, which proposes to explain 
and justify the faith of Unitarian 
Christians.! 

Inasmuch as the motto of Unita- 
rians has been “To the Scriptures, 


1 Letter and Spirit : Winchester Lectures. By 
Richard Metealf. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. 1870. 
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each man for himself,” it is quite pos- 
sible that Mr. Metcalf’s views upon 
the various topics embraced within his 
volume might not command, in every 
quarter of the denomination, unani- 
mous assent. But we hazard little in 
asserting, that it would be very diffi- 
cult to prepare a book, which embodies 
more nearly than this little work, the 
doctrinal opinions of Unitarians gener- 
ally. 

There is no approach to an attempt 
at fine writing in the book. <A few of 
the preliminary lectures enunciate the 
author’s statements as calmly and 
tersely as a mathematician might un- 
fold the science of numbers. But the 
writer warms with his subject, and we 
find the chapters upon “The Holy 
Spirit,” “ What is Man?” “The Un- 
quenchable Fire,” “Salvation,” “The 
Life that now is,” glowing with a 
chastened earnestness, which leaves an 
irresistible conviction that the words 
come from the depths of the author’s 
experience. 

The volume is valuable, especially, 
as regards its explanatory passages. 

Thus, page 63, Mr. Metcalf says, in 
the lecture on “ The Holy Spirit: ” — 

“Tf you turn to the closing part of 
Exodus xxxv., you will see that the Spirit 
of God is said to teach all manner of 
workmanship, and show a man how to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, 
and in the cutting of stones, and in 
the carving of wood. . . . Passages like 
these prove most clearly that the Bible 
recognizes no natural gifts except those 
which God confers ; and they enforce the 
conclusion before arrived at, that the 
Holy Spirit is not a separate person from 
the Father, but only the spiritual in- 
fluence which He exerts.” 


On page 78, in answering the ques- 
tion, “ What is Man?” we are told: — 


“The nature is what God gave us; 
the character is what we make for our- 
selves. . . . Every word, therefore, ut- 
tered against one’s character is simply 
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directed against the man himself; but 
everything said against human nature is 
a casting of reproach on Him who created 
that nature, and then pronounced it 
good.” 

Of “The Unquenchable Fire,” we 
read, pages 86, ete: — 

“ But Jesus calls the fire ‘ everlasting ! ’ 
So the Bible calls the hills everlasting, 
though they will be worn away, and will 
come to an end. The temple 
had ‘everlasting doors,’ but they were 
destroyed six centuries before Christ, 
having been in existence about four hun- 
dred years. Reason and con- 
science always reject it [the doctrine of 
endless misery], partly because the ex- 
cessive pain is opposed to God’s good- 
ness, and partly because it impeaches his 
wisdom to say that all his discipline fails 
in the end to bring about a reformation.” 

Yet the author testifies with equal 
confidence that “the flames once kin- 
dled in the breast by the varied disci- 
pline of life will not expire till all the 
dross has been consumed, and nothing 
but the pure gold of truth and holiness 
remains.” 

On page 133, the writer says that 
“the Scriptural meaning of salvation 
is deliverance from sin, and only when 
we become pure and holy shall we be 
fully saved.” Page 120, “The one 
and only thing a contrite soul cares for 
is, not to escape the punishment, but 
to escape the sin.” 

Of “The Life that now is,” Mr. 


Metcalf says: “ He who finds nothing | 


good in this world which he has seen, 
how can he hope to find any in the 
spirit-world which he has not seen, but 
which is created by the same God ?” 





COLLIER'’S SERMONS. 


SHOULD a young man who has 
wearisome associations with churches 
ind with sermons, take this book ! with 


1 Every-Day Subjects in Sunday Sermons. By 


Robert Laird Collier. Boston: American Unita- 
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him in the cars, in the hope that he 
might find lively, every-day reading in 
it, he would not be disappointed. 

The last sermon in the volume, on 
“ Things which endure,” he would find 
crammed with interesting and effective 
anecdotes and illustrations. 

But to one whose thoughts run more 
m the preaching groove, those sermons 
in the volume that are less interrupted 
by illustrations may seem more vigor- 
ous, inasmuch as they afford freer and 
bolder play for the writer’s thoughts. 

Perhaps our favorite is “ The Ortho- 
dox Hell,” — not the place itself, but 
Mr. Collier’s merciless and vehement, 
yet rational and Scriptural mode of 
dealing with it. 

The style is terse. There is scarcely 
one long sentence in the book. Hear 
what he says on “ Rest” :— 


Sermons. 


“He who finds not rest in himself, 
finds it not at all. ... This spiritual 
self-poise is sometimes sought, not in the 
perfection of human relations, but in lo- 
calities and climates, seeking rest as 
though it were in the secret keeping of 
cascades or great mountains. These are 
Heaven’s landmarks to remind us con- 
stantly of the way we journey. But 
they have no magic way of putting hearts 
at ease ; for one’s heart may bleed in the 
very presence of the great Alps.” ? 


In the sermon “On the Folly of 
converting the Jews,” he testifies that 
our “ hunted down” “ Hebrew brethren 
have stood, though a wandering and 
denationalized people, for the very best 
things for which Jesus died. Believe 
me,” he adds, “it would be a progress 
backward, to have the Jews converted 
from the Judaism of Jesus to the 
Christianity of Calvin or Pius IX.” 

Mr. Collier’s sermon on “ Father 
Hecker’s Prophecy,” we should be glad 
to quote from. While affirming his 
confidence in “the supernatural ele- 
rian Association. Chicago: Western News Co 


1870. 
2 Pages 54, 55. 
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ments of Christianity,” Mr. Collier 
maintains, also, that “ Christianity, to 
survive, must become as free as Christ 
made it. It must bea religion founded 
on reason, and supported by conscience.” 
Such a mind can have no fears regard- 
ing the spread of Romanism. 


F. T. PALGRAVE’S HYMNS.1 


Tuose who found “The Golden 
Treasury ” a fitting title for Mr. Pal- 
grave’s collection of English songs and 
lyrics — and taking all Anglo-Saxon- 
dom together, we suppose these may be 
counted by tens of thousands — will 
feel very cordially disposed toward 
anything that he may write. 

There seems very little that is bad 
in these hymns —none of the mawk- 
ishness and cowardly weakness and 
“ pious” selfishness, nor anything of 
the empty windiness and void vast- 
ness, that make so much of our so- 
called religious poetry positively vi- 
cious. There is a sound and truthful 
quality in them, as well as a finished 
excellence of execution—they are 
thoroughly good as far as they go. 
When, however, we come to inquire 
into their degree and rank, we feel 
forced to pronounce against the greater 
part of them the sad sentence which 
condemns so large a portion of our 
hymns, that they lack the living 
warmth which informs true poetry. 
Yet some of them — “Through and 
Through,” “ Lost and Found,” “The 
City of God ”—would rank high among 
any collection of hymns, and often a 
sweet and moving note is struck, and 
at times the strain is vital with poetic 
power. The last two poems, “ Faith 
and Sight,” which is excellent, and 
“The Reign of Law,” are hardly 
hymns in the usual sense of the word. 


From the latter of them we venture 
1 Hymns. By Francis Turner Palgrave. Second 

edition, enlarged. London and New York: Mac- 

millan and Co. 1868. pp. 48. Price 50 cts. 
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to quote a stanza which shows that our 
author is not far from being among the 
poets : — 


“ But if our life be life, 
And thought and will and love 
Not vague, unconscious airs 
That o’er wild h: i 
If consciousness be aught 
Of all it seems to be, 
And souls are something more 
Than lights that gleam and flee; 
Though dark the road that leads us thither, 
The heart must ask its whence and whither.” 


move; 


~ Theologically these hymns are in- 
teresting as a poetical expression of 
the beliefs of the Anglican Broad- 
Church party, to whom the present 
generation of Americans, as well as 
Englishmen, owes as much perhaps of 
what is best in its religious thought and 
feeling as to any other body of men in 
the Christian Church. 


“ DIMITRI RONDINE.” 


Tue novels of Tourgueneff, trans- 
lated from the Russian, have of late 
formed an appreciable part of French 
light literature. Some of the earlier 
of these novels, “ Fumée” for instance, 
were written also in French by their 
author, but the later ones have passed 
through a translation. All of these 
have a slight roughness of style, owing, 
as a Russian editor suggests, to their 
being written in a tongue foreign 
to the author. All of them contain 
less of eccentricities of Russian cus- 
toms, of outlandish dress and phrases, 
than we should naturally associate 
with a Russian novel. Yet to wonder 
that the civilization we call European 
has reached Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg is as out of place, as for an Eng- 
lishman to be astonished to find that 
at Sceattle the same laws of society 
prevail as in London. 

“ Dimitri Rondine,”? especially, pre- 
sents in its hero a character which we 

2 Dimitri Rondine, par Ivan Tourgueneff. Paris: 
J. Hetzel. 





“ Dimitri Rondine” 


must acknowledge to be unfortunately 
as common with us as in English or 
French society. It is that of a young 
man who shone in his college and early 
life, possessing brilliant talents, and 
great capacity in using them, but who 
faded out as life went on, for want of 
some vital force besides that of his 
vanity and self-love. He had no 
special vices, except that his timidity 
and want of self-respect became a vice, 
and led him into a species of dis- 
honesty. He easily won friends, but 
from his own want of stability they 
could not cling to him long. After 
passing through a series of brilliant 
positions in life, he sinks lower and 
lower. 

At one time he furnishes a would- 
be man of science with ideas, but 
leaves him with disgust, when he finds 
himself reduced to the position of a 
mere parasite. Now he embarks upon 
an enterprise to make a certain river 
navigable, but it wants capital, and 


ends with his spending his last cent. 
As professor, he is too brilliant, and 


gives distrust to his fellows. Some- 
times up, but more frequently down, 
there is a terrible sarcasm in the final 
scene, the close of his life, —let it be 
remembered, that of a Russian. 

In Paris, in the émeutes of 1848, a 
tall, white-haired man is seen waving 
the rag of a red flag on top of 
one of the barricades. He is shot 
down by a fire of guns. “ Ah,” cries 
one of the last defenders of the bar- 
ricade to another, “they have shot 
down our Pole!” It was Dimitri 
Rondine. 

Though in his youthful days he had 
boasted of his cosmopolitanism, it was 
bitter to efface his nationality in his 
death. 

One of his college friends, the first 
unmask his littleness in Rondine’s 
day of success, but who was ready 
to throw a mantle of charity over his 
old companion in his days of failure, 
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sums up his character with a sad en- 
thusiasm : — 

“ Rondine could always develop mar- 
vellously any idea that came into his 
head, and discuss it; but his‘ideas were 
not original in his own brain; he bor- 
rowed from everybody, from Pokowsky 
in particular. He appeared full of fire, 
boldness, and life, but at bottom he was 
cold and even timid on all subjects that 
did not touch his amour propre. If his 
vanity were at stake, he could pass through 
fire. His efforts were all set upon ruling 
others; he subjugated with fine sonorous 
words, and exercised really an immense 
influence over many of us. It is true 
he was not generally loved; perhaps I 
was the only one attached to him; 
all were willing to bear Rondine’s yoke, 
but we all gladly gave ourselves up to 
Pokowsky. Rondine, also, never refused 
to discuss and enter into long dissertations 
with anybody who came along. This was 
a great advantage, if not a quality. He 
had not read much, it is true, but he had 
read more than Pokowsky, or any one of 
us. He had, besides, a systematic mind 
and a marvellous memory; these second- 
ary talents always attract young men. 
At the age we then were, clear and 
rapid deductions are what strike us’; 
what we seek for are solutions, no matter 
how inexact. A perfectly conscientious 
man cannot pronounce himself in such a 
dogmatic manner; he does not find an 
answer for everything. If you attempt 
to tell a young man that you cannot give 
him the whole truth because you do not 
possess it yourself, he will cease to listen 
to you. But he is none the easier de- 
ceived. To convince him,one must be 
one’s self convinced ; this is why Rondine 
influenced us so forcibly. I told you just 
now that he had read little; yet he was 
acquainted with philosophical books, and 
his brain was so organized that he could 
extract directly the general meaning of 
his readings, He took in the primal idea 
of a subject, and gave himself up after- 
wards to luminous and methodical devel- 
opments of it, and these he presented 
with profound skill, inventing arguments 
as fast as he needed them for his cause. 

“To speak conscientiously, I must con- 
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fess that our circle was composed then 
of very ill-informed young men, — very 
young.: Philosophy, art, science, life even, 
were only words for us, vague notions. 
They evoked noble and fine images, but 
without any connection. We did not 
know, we had no presentiment, of the 
general relations of these notions of which 
‘we had caught a glimpse, nor of the com- 
mon law of the world. Yet we discussed 
all these things none the less, and forced 
ourselves to explain all in a definitive 
manner. In listening to Rondine, we 
seemed for the first time to have seized 
the universal link which was escaping us, 
and felt as though the curtain were at 
last about to rise. I admit that he gave 
us scienze at second hand; but what 
matter? A regular order was established 
in our general knowledge; all that had 
seemed fragmentary combined itself sud- 
denly, was codrdinated, rose before us 
like a vast edifice. Light was every- 
where, spirit moved on all sides. There 
remained now nothing incomprehensible 
or accidental. For us a beauty, an in- 
telligent necessity, appeared in all crea- 
tion. Everything received a significance, 
clear and mysterious at once. Each 
separate manifestation of life became in 
our eyes the isolated chord of an immense 
harmony, and our hearts touched by a 
gentle thrill, our souls possessed with a 
holy awe, such as profouud veneration 
inspires; we compared ourselves to liv- 
ing vessels of eternal truth, and we re- 
garded ourselves as predestined instru- 
ments called to something great. Does 
all this make you laugh ? ” 


This description might be easily 
transferred to more than one pet of a 
- class in some of our colleges, as well 
as that of some of the college reunions 
which Sejnieff recalls in his account 
of his early friend : — 

“ Ah, I swear to you there reigned a 
certain grandeur, and something that was 
touching in these reunions. Transport 
yourself into an assembly of five or six 
young men; a sivgle candle lights them ; 
some tepid tea and stale cakes are served ; 
but only cast a glance upon the different 
faces, listen to our discourse. Enthusiasm 
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shines in all eyes, our glances are in flame, 
our hearts throb. We speak of God, 
truth, the fature, humanity, poetry. Many 
a simple or chance opinion comes to light ; 
more than one folly, more than one error, 
excites our enthusiasm ; but where is the 
harm?” —“ And night extends her 
wings, and pursues her tranquil rapid 
course. Already the dawn silvers the 
panes of the window, and we separate, 
joyous, with a certain lassitude, and our 
hearts full of content. I recall it still. 
We walk on, still full of emotion, through 
the deserted streets, looking even at the 
stars with more confidence. We might 
fancy them nearer us, and that we com- 
prebended them better. Ah, it was a 
glorious moment then, and I cannot be- 
lieve it has left no durable trace. No, 
that time is not lost, not even for those 
whom life has deteriorated or broken 
down. It has befallen me more than 
once to meet with one of our old com- 
rades. He might seem to be transformed 
into a veritable brute, but it was enough 
only to utter the name of Pokowsky in 
his presence, and all that remained of 
nobility yet in his heart would be aroused 
from its depths. It was like drawing a 
cork suddenly from a flagon of perfume 
long ago forgotten, in some distant ob- 
scure retreat.” 





VICTOR CHERBOULIEZ AND THE GER- 
MANS. 

Tue articles of M. Cherbouliez upon 
Prussia and Germany, to which we 
have already alluded, which have ap- 
peared in late numbers of the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” have excited much 
criticism at Berlin and Cologne, where 
there has been an effort to discover the 
secret enemy who has betrayed coun- 
sels and hidden himself behind M. 
Cherbouliez. 

“He has been almost found — the 
enemy who could inspire such things, and 
who must lie concealed somewhere in Ber- 
lin or Stuttgard, if not in Vienna. But,” 
says the “ Revue,” “‘ we will ourselves de- 
nounce the conspirator or inspirator whom 
they seek: and it ie the German nation it- 
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self, unveiled in naked truth before the 
glance of a writer of talent who is not 
a Frenchman, nor a Prussian — not from 
Wurtemberg, nor an Austrian; but who, 
for this very reason, has a mind sufficiently 
free to see all things, and independence 
enough to form a judgment upon what he 
has seen.” 

M. Cherbouliez, meanwhile, goes on 
with his articles, in one of which he 
brings out the troubles that Prussia is 
going through, in the question of relig- 
ion in the public schools. He believes 
that this question will not be settled, 
only postponed, by a late project pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Deputies. 
This project assigns to religion a prime 
place in the public schools, which must 
however be placed under the official 
inspection of the clergy, representing 
all the different establishments, which 
shall hold complete sway over the 
schoolmaster. This project would be 


likely to satisfy neither Liberals nor 
Catholics. 





HEINRICH HEINE. 


Two German publications give us 
fresh insight into the genius and life 
of one of the most remarkable person- 
alities of modern German literature.! 
Some of these posthumous poems con- 
tain as subtle and charming niceties of 
thought and expression, and are as full 
of fanciful and poetic power as any- 
thing previously written by Heine, and 
the “ Life” is a welcome help to enable 
us to judge of the influences, hereditary 
and social, which tended to mould this 
genius. 

For thirty years, Heine has been a 
personal power in Germany. In relig- 
ion, in politics, in poetry and in art, 
his influence has been felt perhaps as 

1 Letete Gedichte und Gedanken aus dem 
Nachlass des Ditchters, zum erstenmal veréffent- 
cht. Hoffmann und Campe. “Last Poems and 
Thoughts of Heinrich Heine.” 

Heinrich Heine's Leben, von Adolph Strodt- 


a Berlin: Franz Duncker. “ Heinrich Heine’s 
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strongly as that of any other man, for 
good as well as for evil; and it cannot 
be left out of the account by any one 
who would rightly estimate the Ger- 
many of to-day. As a poetic artist 
his name and influence have gone be- 
yond merely national limits, and there 
are many of his thoughts and senti- 
ments, which are so pervaded by the 
mysterious life of true genius, that 
they will live in other than German 
hearts. 

Heine was born at Diisseldorf, where - 
he passed his youth in his father’s house 
until he was fifteen years old. At that 
time Diisseldorf might be considered al- 
most a French city, and Heine’s father 
looked upon the first Napoleon as a po- 
litical Messiah, because he removed the 
restrictions which lay so heavily upon 
the Jews elsewhere on the Continent. 
This early impression explains the 
seemingly un-German admiration which 
the poet always expressed for the great 
Emperor. What wonder that his sus- 
ceptible organization, his nice sense of 
justice, his common sense and human- 
ity, should have been wounded deeply 
by the contemptible and inhuman prej- 
udices against the Jews, which then 
disgraced Germany? And when in his 
later days he removed to Paris, and 
there enjoyed the courteous consider- 
ation of the French, is it surprising 
that he felt no peculiar affection for the 
petty German exclusiveness and aris- 
tocracy which was a constant protest 
against his nature, his education, and 
his feelings asa man? Had he been 
a well-to-do citizen with French troops 
quartered in his house, many of his 
poems would never have been written. 

He was placed in a Jewish mercan- 
tile house, first at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main and then at Hamburg, from his 
fifteenth to his nineteenth year, when 
he began his preparation for the Uni- 
versity, for which, however, he took 
only six months for special preparation. 
He went to Bonn with the intention of 
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studying law, but devoted himself al- 
most exclusively to ssthetics, history, 
and belles lettres. A. W. Schlegel 
pronounced a flattering judgment of 
the poems which the young student 
read tohim. But when Schlegel ceased 
to praise his poems, Heine broke out 
into the most bitter personal invectives. 
With Simrock he studied the Nibel- 
ungen-Lied. Through Schlegel he also 
became, to some slight extent, ac- 
quainted with Oriental poetry. 

After a short stay at Gdttingen, 
Heine went to Berlin, where he was 
in the centre of German culture and 
influence. This period, from 1821 to 
1823, offered little to inspire a poet 
with great thoughts, or to deepen pat- 
riotic and national feelings. “ The heart 
of the poet,” said Heine once, “is the 
middle point of the world, and it must 
at that time have been lamentably dis- 
tracted. Through my heart the great 
rent made itself felt, and just for that 
reason I knew that the gods had 
thought me worthy of poetic martyr- 
dom.” Byron was the blazing poetical 
meteor, and it was in the midst of those 
influences which have tended to make 
modern poetry so subjective, so ex- 
pressive of personal desires, feelings, 
and aspirations, that Heine’s genius 
was nourished. 

The most significant personage at 
this period in Berlin was Rahel, the 
wife of Varnhagen von Ense, in whose 
saloon the poet became acquainted with 
Edward Gans, who like Rahel and 
Heine, was a Jew. He was a zealous 
Hegelian, and is spoken of, as a teach- 
er and philosopher, with greatest re- 
spect by Auerbach and others who 
aave been distinguished in literature 
and philosophy. 

As a Jew, Heine felt deeply the bur- 
den of contempt cast upon his race. 
He criticises the exclusive spiritualism 
of Christianity, but he acknowledges 
freely the divine mission of the Son of 
Man. He finally renounces Judaism, 
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and is baptized. “He has not the 
strength,” he says, “ to be called an old- 
clothes man.” This step, at first, added 
to the annoyances of his position ; for 
the hatred of his own people was in- 
curred, and personal and political ani- 
mosities were not in the least pacified 
by it. In all his later writings this 
position of having little sympathy with 
the race to which he belonged by birth, 
and the Church to which he belonged 
by adoption, gives a deep impression of 
bitterness, and almost hopeless despair 
to his expressions. He is neither Jew 
nor Christian ; he feels the pressure of 
the current of Christian civilization, 
and yet he is bound by a thousand im- 
perceptible influences to the life and 
faith of his race. 

His political relations, also, could 
not fail to introduce a contradictory 
element into his poetical productions. 
In 1827 he was associated with Bérne 
and Wolfgang Menzel, and he berated 
Goethe as an aristocrat. But his cul- 
ture, his whole tone of thought, his ad- 
mirers, were of this aristocratic tendency, 
and so he was drawn in two opposite 
directions. He could sympathize neither 
with the spirit of lordly pretence, nor 
with the ill manners and coarse hands 
of the great unwashed democracy. 

But the July revolution, — one of 
whose first fruits was the plundering 
of the Jews at Hamburg, — gave a new 
direction to his life. He left Germany 
for Paris. He found at first in St. 
Simonism, what seemed to answer to 
his demands, and correspond to his ideal 
of a higher organization, in which his 
earlier poetic dreams should be realized. 
But that vague dream came to nothing ; 
he found no satisfaction in the active 
direction of modern life, none in polit- 
ical theories and millenniums, none in 
the plain, sober prose of ordinary ex- 
istence. His fastidiousness as an artist 
unfitted him for practical struggles with 
the world, and his ideals as a poet, for 
the commonplace round of affairs. He 
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became embittered by the opposition 
and enmity he awakened, and without 
rest of soul, with extreme tortures 
of bodily pain, he passed away, feel- 
ing that he was isolated and alone. 
Through the melody of his verse there 
breathes this sighing and sorrow of 
a life which could not find home or 
peace. Too noble to find satisfaction 
in a trifling, sensual, and superficial ex- 
istence, and not noble enough, or not 
strong enough, for that perfect renun- 
ciation which could alone have opened 
to him his highest path, — his utter- 
ances are the protest against the dark 
side of our civilization. : 


We copy a few of the “detached 
thoughts,” — the memoranda for future 
use, — collected by M. Strodtmann in 
the first named of the works which 
we have cited, and published much as 
the diary of our own Hawthorne has 
been published :— 


“ Democracy is the last touch to liter- 
ature: liberty and equality of style. 
Everybody is to be free to write after his 
own fashion, and as badly as he chooses, 
— but nobody is to be allowed to write 
better than he does.” 


“T have the most peaceable tempera- 
ment in the world. My wishes are very 
simple: a cottage, with a thatched roof, 
but a good bed under it; good food, milk 
and butter very fresh ; some flowers at the 
window, and before the door some good 
trees. And if our good God wishes to 
crown me with satisfaction, he will grant 
me the happiness of seeing six or seven 
of my enemies hanging on these trees. 
With all my heart, I will pardon them, 
at the final hour, all the ill that they have 
done me during my life. Yes, we should 
forgive our enemies, but not before they 
are hung.” 

“We were looking for the material 
East, and we found America. Now, we 
are looking for the spiritual India, — what 
shall we find ?” 


“ With no people is the belief in im- 
mortality so living, as it is with the Celts. 
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You could borrow money of them on the 
promise to pay in the next world.” 


“We cannot help being astonished 
that the husband of Xantippe became so 
great a philosopher. To ‘ have ideas’ in 
the room with a shrieking woman! At 
all events it was impossible for him to 
write ; and Socrates has left no book.” 


“TI have not read ‘Auffenberg.’ It 
seemed to me that it must be a good deal 
like ‘ D’Arlincourt,’ which also I have 
not read.” 


“T was reading this book, and_ fell 
asleep. I dreamt that I went on with the 
reading, — and three times I was waked 
up by its tediousness.” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GEOLOGY. 


None of the various explorations of 
the regions west of the Missouri have 
been very satisfactory to the geologist, 
for to the backbone of this Continent 
he must look for the past history of 
North America. No map of any value 
has been constructed until the present 
year, when the United States Govern- 
ment has published the examinations’ 
of Dr. F. V. Hayden,’ who for the 
last seventeen years has explored the 
regions drained by the Missouri and 
its western branches. His results are 
embodied in a map which affords a 
good basis for future explorers. If the 
color-bands denoting the various for- 
mations are rather indefinite, yet it is 
evident from an examination of the 
long, and to the general reader tedious, 
lists of rocks and the imbedded fossils, 
that no mere conjecture has drawn 
these bands. If we complain of the 
incompleteness of the information given, 
we may be sure of its correctness so 
far as it goes, and it may safely be 
said that all the ponderous quartos of 

1 Geological Report of the Exploration of the 
Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers. By Dr. F. V. 
Hayden, under the direction of Captain W. F. 


Raynolds, 1859-1860. Washington, 1869. 8vo. 
pp- 174. Colored Map. 
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the Pacific Railroad Surveys do not 
contain a quarter of the really valuable 
matter embodied in the modest volume 
of Dr. Hayden. 

Time is rolled back, and a chain of 
lakes larger than the feeders of the 
St. Lawrence placed, where now the 
emigrant train toils wearily over a dry 
and uninteresting sage-plain. No sign 
of these appears now to the unwary 
traveller, but the patient geologist has 
dug in the parched soil and split open 
the crumbling rocks, finding there the 
exquisitely preserved imprints of 
leaves which have fallen from the 
trees that grew on the shores of these 
ancient lakes, or by the banks of their 
tributary rivers, and have settled 
quietly in the mud at the bottom, to 
record to future ages the geography 
and climate of the past ; just as leaves 
at the present day are writing history 
at the bottoms of existing ponds and 
lakes. Gathering these leaves and re- 
constructing the trees to which they 
belonged, it seems that the forests of a 
temperate climate covered these low- 
lands in the Tertiary Age, and among 
them a fan palm, somewhat resembling 
the palmetto. While these forests were 
growing here, they sent colonists to 
Europe, doubtless by the Greenland 
bridge, and in Europe the identical 
species are found fossilized, driven out 
by the vegetable hordes of Asia, which 
found the bridge to America impassa- 
ble from cold, and so have never been 
discovered here. This is but a sugges- 
sion of the teaching of these fossil leaves 
which Dr. Hayden has unearthed. 

In his explorations, he found the 


bones of an elephant a third larger. 


than any known living or extinct spe- 
cies, abundantly associated with those 
of the mastodon and horse, and many 
new and exceedingly interesting ani- 
mals whose fossil remains have hith- 
erto escaped discovery. 

Let Dr. Hayden continue his care- 
ful researches, and we shall have an 


end perhaps of the absurd speculations 
of would-be cosmogonists. The Rocky 
Mountains will no longer be considered 
a huge stone aqueduct, through whose 
channel flow the waters of the Hum- 
boldt, Carson, Walker, and other riy- 
ers, to be finally emptied into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and make the Gulf Stream. 
We wish him as great success in his 
future undertakings as he has enjoyed 
in the past, hoping he will have also a 
better proof-reader for his next publi- 
cation, that a report, accurate scientifi- 
cally, may be so typographically. 





THE CHOCTAW LANGUAGE. 


At a late meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, Dr. Brinton of 
Philadelphia, author of the charming 
and valuable work “ Myths of the New 
World,” introduced to the attention of 
the Society a unique grammar of the 
Choctaw language left by the venerable 
missionary, Byington, whose death took 
place recently. His long and zealous 
labors have resulted in the publication 
of a list of more than seventy-five 
works in the Choctaw language, includ- 
ing the Bible. After four revisions of 
his grammar, he was at his death en- 
gaged on afifth. This MS., the fruit 
of forty years’ work, has been forwarded 
to Dr. Brinton, by Mr. Dana, the mis- 
sionary’s son-in-law, and consists of 
portions of these five revisions, inter- 
lined, and somewhat confused in its 
order, but thrown into two divisions: 
the first of which, on the Orthography 
of the language, is written out; but the 
other, on the Parts of Speech, will have 
to be carefully edited. The heirs 
present it to the A. P. S. on condition 
that a committee be appointed to edit 
and publish it within a reasonable time. 
Mr. Folsom, a Choctaw gentleman, on 
a commission to publish the laws of 
the Indian government, will soon be in 
Philadelphia, and has promised his aid 
in reading proof. The grammar will 
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probably make forty octavo pages, and 
require a few new types, because two 
or three of the Choctaw letters dif- 
fer slightly from the Roman forms. 
The grammar will be of practical use 
in developing the civilization of the 
tribes. The language is extremely 
difficult. It has peculiar claims to 
scientific attention, because the Choc- 
taw, Creek, and Chickasaw languages 
are affiliated dialects of one great 
tongue, spoken, at the time of the ar- 
rival of the Europeans, by a people 
spread over a great part of the United 
States. There is no other man now 
living capable of writing, or likely to 
attempt the construction of a grammar 
of either of them. \ 


DEVICES ON COINS. 


Tue Numismatic and Archeological 
Society of New York, published in 
the fourth number of the fourth volume 
of its Journal last year a curious paper 
on “ Devices on United States Coins 
and Pattern Pieces,” and with it a 
photograph page including twenty-six 
pieces of various sizes, struck in various 
years, to show the different ways in 
which the head of Liberty has been 
artistically conceived. The photo- 
graphic relief is exquisite, and some of 
the pieces are works of high art. But 
what will interest the student of hu- 
Manity most, perhaps, is the evident 
influence which the style of coiffure 
in vogue in female society at any par- 
ticular date has exerted upon the 
artists’ imagination. The large coin 
dated “4 July 1776,” has perhaps 
the most beautiful head of Liberty of 
the group. It reminds one of Palmer’s 
cameo bas-relief of “Night.” The 
flame above the forehead is absent, and 
a liberty cap on a truncheon over the 
shoulder is present, and rather quaint. 
But the contour of the face is charm- 
‘ng, and the copious, waving, stream- 
ing flood of hair, gives the same sense 
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of life and movement. A nobler head 
with more formal, but likewise beauti- 
ful back-streaming hair, and the liberty 
cap on a staff over the shoulder, pro- 
jecting in front of the breast, is dated 
“Lan 1 de la Re. F.” The legend 
of the former is “ LiserTas-AmER- 
ICANA,” that of the latter “ LiperTE 
Frangoise.” The coin of 1793 is 
very curious. That of 1797 has a 
perfectly French lady look ; with, over 
the head, the word “ Liberty.” That 
of 1804 is still more Frenchy, with the 
liberty cap on the head, suggesting the 
high head-dress of the time. That of 
1792 looks like Marie Antoinette. 
That of 1794, like one of the Italian 
Madonnas. In that of 1812 the fillet 
appears, confining a head of hair so 
waving and luxuriant that one might 
almost suspect the present fashion was 
then in one of its avatars. The oldest 
on the plate is the coin of 1795, with 
“ Liberty ” overhead, and the face 
thrown finely upward, giving a genu- 
ine, simple, fearless, and very aristo- 
cratic air to the goddess. 


DAVIS’S “ VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD.” 

Ir seems fated that all the officers 
of the Michigan University shall get 
the additional honor of authorship in 
one kind or another, in abstruse works 
of mathematics and astronomy, or in 
works of literary erudition, or in works 
of metaphysical science, or possibly in 
evangelical tracts, with strongly em- 
phasized appeals. And now comes the 
modest and intelligent Assistant Li- 
brarian, with his story of a voyage 
round the world, very gracefully and 
honestly told.! It is a reminiscence of 
his boyhood. The voyage was all on 
the sea, and was made in the first 
years of the California excitement. 
The incidents are about as numerous 

1 Reminiscences of a Voyage Around the World. 
By R. C. Davis, Assistant Librarian in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 16mo, pp. 330. 
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and striking as those of most voyages, 
so long and so far. The narrative is 
straightforward, with no attempt at 
fine writing, with no forced sentiment, 
and no abortive attempts to be witty. 
Yet it is a book which one who takes 
up will not wish to lay down until he 
has finished it, and which is all the 
more captivating from its simple truth- 
fulness. These boyish recollections are 
written for boys; but, like all good 
books for boys, they are just as good 
for men. From the time that the ship 
Hampton leaves the harbor of Bath 
in Maine, to the time that she gets 
back from her long two years’ tossing 
and is moored in the harbor of Bos- 
ton, — in her fortunes and disasters, the 
storms and calms which she encounters, 
the scenes on shipboard and in the 
harbors, the quarrels of the seamen, 
American, English, Kanaka and Negro, 
—the clouds in the skies of so many 
latitudes, and the vegetable and animal 
life of so many climates, — the interest 
of this voyage never flags. It is a 


really instructive narrative, and tells 
the reader just what he wishes to 
know. The moral and religious tone 
is real, without any preaching ; and it 
is delightful to hear the author’s con- 
fession, that both as a boy and a college 
student, he had eaten and enjoyed the 


flavor of stolen water-melons. If the 
“steam printing-house” in Ann Arbor 
will make its future issues as creditable 
and attractive as this, it may establish 
2 fame as wide as that of the publish- 
ing houses in the Eastern cities. There 
is no more reason why the West should 
be dependent upon the East for its 
printing and publishing than for the 
first manuscript of the books which its 
people read. 





ART COLLECTIONS. 
Great collections of engravings 
have always a flavor of dilettanteism 
about them which hardly belongs to 
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any other sort of art collections, how- 
ever ambitious or however little used. 
So much pedantry and littleness is of- 
ten displayed by the owners in regard 
to early proofs and signatures and 
values, and such anxiety to establish 
the peculiar and unrivalled worth of 
some especial treasure by proving it to 
be the only copy in existence, or at 
the worst a duplicate of one in the pos- 
session of some Count von Briihl or 
Duke of Devonshire, that one is re- 
pelled in spite of himself, and in spite 
of his convictions of the real excellence 
of the engravings. Then there is the 
difficulty and danger of handling them, 
the agony of the kind proprietor who 
stands by your side with the face of a 
stoic, fancying perhaps that you do not 
suspect the emotions with which he 
beholds his treasures exposed to all the 
perils of unloving hands. 

It is, then, not surprising that when 
a choice and rare print has found its 
way into a great collection, it may com- 
monly be regarded much as if it were 
securely buried. 

It is something, however, to be 
buried in state; and the pictures of 
Mr. Gray have their epitaphs royally 
set forth in the magnificent volume of 
Mr. Thies. Nothing could well be 
more sumptuous as a piece of book- 
making, and the work of the author 
seems to have been done with very 
nearly absolute perfection. No ques- 
tion could be asked regarding any of 
the prints in the collection which is not 
here answered in advance. Condensed 
biographies of the engravers, the local- 
ity and ownership of the paintings en- 
graved, multitudinous details in regard 
to other engravings of the same subject, 
are given ; and in many cases elaborate 
descriptions of the plate in the various 
“states ” whence impressions have been 
taken. Regarded as a catalogue, or as 

1 Catalogue of the Collection of Engravings be- 
queathed to Harvard College by Francis Calley 
Gray. By Louis Thies. Cambridge: 1869. 
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a specimen of American press-work, 
the volume is certainly worthy of our 
admiration ; none the less so that we 
do not profess to see the necessity of 
so costly an edition. 

In our last number we were forced 
to speak only too briefly of the en- 
gravings of the Tosti collection in the 
Boston Public Library. The officers 
of that institution appreciate fully their 
good fortune in having these treasures 
under their charge, and are doing their 
best to make them available to the 
public. Something like six hundred 
of the prints are framed and hung on 
the walls of the various apartments of 
the Library; five hundred more are 
loose in portfolios, and probably not 
now ready to be exhibited; but the 
great bulk of the collection, which 
comprises about ten thousand prints, 
are bound up in one hundred and 
twenty volumes, which may be freely 
seen by anybody who will take the 
trouble to apply. 

We have no space for enumeration, 
but we may mention a single volume 
which contains a complete set of en- 
gravings of all the pictures of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, includ- 
ing the “ Last Judgment,” the last be- 
ing engraved in detail or piecemeal, 
and with wonderful force and beauty. 
Some fac-similes of Albert Durer’s 
wood-cuts, which hang on the walls of 
the Bates Hall, are in themselves 
worthy of many visits. 

The liberality which prompted Mr. 
Appleton to give these pictures to the 
people of Boston is only equalled by 
his good fortune in being able to secure 
the collection entire and in such per- 
fect condition. 





RECENT WORKS IN GERMAN THE- 
OLOGY. 


TiscHENDORF's fourth edition of the 
Septuagint has just appeared in Leipsic. 
It is improved by notes and comments 
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and new prolegomena, suggested by the 
text of the Sinaitic MS. The text, 
which was stereotyped in 1850, is that 
of the Roman edition of 1587, with a 
few slight corrections, and the various 
readings of the Alexandrine and Eph- 
raim MSS. together with those of the 
Codex Friderico-Augustanus. 

Will the controversy of Hebrew 
scholars about the primitive Targum of 
the Old Testament ever come to an end? 
Its latest word is uttered by Schénfel- 
der (Onkelos and the Peshito, Munich, 
1869). His theory is, not only that 
the Peshito borrowed from Hebrew 
paraphrases, but that the author of that 
translation had the Targum of Onkelos 
before him when he was writing. He 
assigns to this Targum a date as early 
as the first Christian century. 

And another vexed question of Jew- 
ish scholarship is of the age and author- 
ship of the Fourth Book of the Mac- 
cabees. That Josephus was not the 
author is generally admitted. But Dr. 
J. Freudenthal, in a largo octavo of 
174 pages, undertakes to settle the 
question. He finds in this book an 
actual Jewish sermon of the first Chris- 
tian age, preached by a patriotic He- 
brew on the festival of the national 
martyrs; the historical part of the 
book being taken from a work by Jason 
of Cyrene. Freudenthal’s criticism is 
careful, and his argument is plausible, 
if not quite convincing. (Breslau, 1869.) 

Who but a German, after so many 
minute and ingenious investigations of 
the date of the birth of Jesus, would 
venture a new monograph on that topic, 
—of 317 pages, large octavo? The 
form of Mr. A. W. Zumpt’s work is 
unsatisfactory, and its contents are 
hardly less so. Almost half of his 
volume is taken up by an inquiry about 
the census, mentioned in Luke’s Gospel, 
when the whole world was taxed. This 
protracted inquiry is followed by diffuse 
talk upon the question of universal 
peace at the epoch of Jesus’ birth ; and 
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this, in turn, gives way to a tedious 
discussion of the chasm in the History 
of Josephus. There is more assump- 
tion than proof in Zumpt’s statements, 
and he more than once contradicts him- 
self. The conclusion to which he comes 
is that of Ideler, fixing the birth of 
Jesus seven years earlier than the com- 
mon reckoning, and making it simul- 
taneous with the planetary conjunction 
of Jupiter and Saturn. (Leipsic, 1869.) 

An interesting topic of Biblical 
study is of the quotations of the Old 
Testament in the New Testament, and 
especially in the letters of St. Paul. 
Dr. E. F. Kautsch handles this topic 
very ably in his exact and thorough 
examination. He proves that in all 
but two instances, Paul quotes from 
the Greek Septuagint either directly 
or from memory, and believes that the 
two passages, both of which are from 
Job, are quoted by Paul from another 
Greek version of the Old Testament, 
by an unknown author. If a Pharisee 


of the straitest sect, a pupil of Ga- 


maliel, pays such honor to the Greek 
above the Hebrew, it is evidence of the 
high authority and general use of that 
Greek version among the Jews. (Leip- 
sic, 1869.) 

The admirable editions of Thilo and 
Tischendorf have awakened a new zeal 
and diligence for the study of the 
“ Christian apocrypha,”— if such a term 
may be used of the spurious Christian 
writings of the first centuries. The 
“Liber de Infantia Marie et Christi” 
is now edited again by Dr. Oscar 
Schade (Halle, 1869), who has, in his 
careful commentary and copious intro- 
duction, given much new information 
concerning all the pretended stories of 
the infancy of Jesus. 

If Palestine and its archeology can 
ever be exhausted, the industry of Dr. 
Titus Tobler will achieve the work. 
Every new quarter has from him some 
fresh Palestinian surprise and discovery. 
In an octavo of 148 pages, he gives 
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four narratives of travel in Palestine 
heretofore unpublished, from the 4th, 
5th, and 6th centuries! by the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim, Eucherius, and Theo- 
dore. Of course ample annotations 
make clear the obscure text. 

The Paschal controversy of the sec- 
ond century comes before us again in 
a Latin tract by Dr. A. Schuerer, of 
75 pages, using new manuscript sources 
in its review and argument. Admitting 
the difference of John from the Synop- 
tics, Schuerer finds no reason in this for 
denying the genuineness of John’s Gos- 
pel or the accuracy of his statement. 
He would have us believe that the Sup- 
per of Jesus with his disciples was not, 
and was not intended to be, a celebra- 
tion of the Passover ; that it was a new 
feast, and meant to be separated from 
the old Jewish feast. Schuerer’s special 
pleading will hardly set aside what 
seems to be the distinct affirmation of 
the record. It is too much in the in- 
terest of a theory. 

A timely publication in the present 
discussion of the rights and powers of 
the Papacy, is the work of Dr. Otto 
Meltzer on the decrees of Pope Greg- 
ory VII. (Hildebrand), in regard to the 
election of Bishops. Meltzer concedes 
that Pope Gregory’s attempt to prevent 
usurpation by the secular powers of 
ecclesiastical rights led to his own pa- 
pal usurpations. His volume supple- 
ments in one important respect the 
great work of Gfrérer, which in bulk 
and fullness of detail is perhaps the 
most marvellous of all ecclesiastical 
biographies. (Leipsic, 1869.) 

Of Hanno of Cologne, Archbishop 
and Saint, in the 11th century, Cesar 
of Heisterbach says, that he was “ the 
flower and new light of Germany, who 
surpassed the whole of his predecessors 
in his enlargement of the Church of 
Cologne.” After what Gesenius, Lacom- 
blet, Mooyer, Geisebrecht, and Floto 
have written of this eminent ecclesias- 
tical magistrate, of his influence in royal 
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courts, of the gifts which he gained for 
the Church, and of the manifold relig- 
ious houses which he built, the small 
volume of Dr. Theodore Lindner could 
hardly be expected to add anything of 
value. The verdict of readers will 
probably be, that it does not. (Leipsic, 
1869, pp. 117, 8vo.) 

Karl Bartsch has just given to the 
press a new edition of the “ Tragedy 
of St. Agnes,” a work more curious as 
a monument of dramatic Provengal 
poetry of the 14th century than intrin- 
sically valuable. One third of the vol- 
ume is occupied by a survey of Pro- 
vengal romantic literature, in which the 
editor makes free and happy use of 
conjecture. The basis of the drama is 
the life of St. Agnes by Ambrose. In 
the manuscript, the first part of the 
play is wanting. 

More than fifty years before the out- 
break of the German Reformation, Peter 
Luder taught “ Humanism” at Heidel- 
berg, and in other German cities. A 
small volume by W. Wattenbach, com- 
piled mostly from unpublished manu- 
script sources, tells the story of the 
pioneer of free thought in Germany. 
The actual conflict of nominalism and 
realism in Leipsic in the Middle Age is 
here brought out, and there are inter- 
esting views in the volume, of student 
life and amusements in Germany in the 
15th century. (Karlsruhe, 1869, pp. 
122, 8vo.) 

A work by Dr. Eberhard Zimgiebl, 
on the Society of Jesus, as a teaching 
fraternity in the German schools, a 
thick octavo, is especially worthy of 
notice, now that the Jesuits are again 
becoming the dictators of Catholic 
opinion and policy, and are in such 
favor at Rome. It is a suitable com- 
panion volume to the revelations of 
“Janus,” with which the American 
public have already been made familiar. 

The indefatigable Hilgenfeld has an- 
other work of erudition ready, in his 


treatise on the Jewish — a volume 
Vou. I. — No. 4. 


of nearly six hundred pages, illus- 
trated from Jewish books just before 
and just after the time of Christ. 

The “ Essence of Religion” is dis- 
cussed, in an octavo of 428 pages, by 
Otto Pfleiderer. He defines this to be 
the satisfaction of an interior and na- 
tive impulse of man, the reconciliation 
in the soul of finite and infinite, of free- 
dom and dependence. His volume is 
a compromise between Schleiermacher 
and Hegel. He has also published a 
volume on the “ History of Religion,” 
which is far from being orthodox. 

German theological works are often 
ponderous and dull, but not often abso- 
lutely absurd. This epithet, neverthe- 
less, may fitly describe Stiiler’s nine lec- 
tures on “ Scripture and Science,” which 
are as preposterous as anything pub- 
lished in America or England by the 
chivalrous divines who would “crush 
out” science and philosophy. Stiiler’s 
position will satisfy neither the literalists 
nor the scientists. Miracle, as he de- 
fines it, is God’s free will, and he insists 
that God can have freedom only by 
miracle. By a calculation of time and 
comparison of dates, he proves that, 
Adam could have told to Noah’s father, 
and Noah in turn could have told to 
Abraham, how God came down into 
Paradise and talked with the first pair, 
so that the story is only three removes 
from the literal fact. Yet it is painful 
to notice that he treats the miracle of 


‘Joshua, of the sun standing still, as an 


optical illusion! (Berlin, 1869, pp. 
240, 8vo.) 

To the literature of the Future Life 
have been added two solid volumes by 
Wolfgang Menzel, on the doctrines of 
Immortality before Christ. Menzel is 
not a writer to be implicitly trusted. 
He is passionate and narrow in his 
prejudices. 

Mr. Alger’s fortheoming history of 
the Devil is anticipated by an elaborate 
work of the eminent Austrian Professor 
Gustav Roskoff, in two volumes (pub- 
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lished by Brockhaus in Leipsic). The 
work treats of the idea of Satanic 
agency in connection with historic 
events and natural phenomena, and 
follows its development in the progress 
of nations, its manifestation in ancient 
Dualism, and in the doctrine of the 
Christian Church, to its present waning 
influence. 

“The Lateran Garden-spider ” (Die 
Lateranische Kreuz-spinne), is the title 
of a passionate philippic against the 
Pope and the Papacy by Dr. Franz 
Huber. He maintains that all attempts 
to reform this power are hopeless ; that 
it enslaves the Church and its ministers, 
and perverts Christianity. The Popes 
are “men-slayers.” (Bern, 1869, pp. 
156, 8vo.) 

We have the antidote to those dan- 
gerous theories of the Tiibingen school 
that deny the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, or put them forward into the sec- 
ond century, in the extraordinary essay 
of one William Christern (Gotha, pp. 
x. 125), which affirms that all four of 
them were written within ten years 
after the death of Jesus, and that Jesus 
himself drew up the genealogy in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel! Herr Christern is a 
good hater, and sees in Meyer a 
“Satan,” and in Baur and Zeller, 
knaves, whose hatred to Christianity 
suggests their critical heresies. For- 
tunately the involved and careless style 
of this strange attempt to explain “ the 


formation and development of the Gos- 


pels” will discourage readers from 
wasting time over its fantastic reason- 
ing. 

Dr. Carl Heinrich August von Bur- 
ger, Oberconsistorial Rath, is not pre- 
vented by his high official rank from en- 
tering the field of critical theology, and 
gives to the world (Nérdlingen, 8vo, 
pp- 529), a ponderous commentary on 
the Gospel of John. He, too, finds 
dogmatic prejudice in the postponement 
of its composition, and holds to the 
popular theory that it is a genuine 
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work of John, and belongs to the Apos- 
tolic age. Christ to him is the Logos, 
and the orthodox creed is that of the 
Gospel. The chief merit of this bulky 
work is in its explanation of words and 
phrases, but it can hardly be received 
as a scientific exegesis. It is well 
written and is easy reading. 

Talmudic studies find favor in Ger- 
many not less than in France and Eng- 
land. The newest work in this kind 
is that of Dr. A. Brull (Leipsic, pp. 
58); an ingenious investigation of the 
foreign words in the Talmud, Greek, 
Latin, Aramaic, Coptic, and Persian. 
Some of his discoveries may be ques- 
tioned, but his argument is acute and 
frequently convincing. 

Another remarkable contribution to 
Hebrew history is the work of Hitzig, 
the well-known scholar, on the history 
of the Israelite nation, the first volume 
of which has just appeared at Leipsic. 
(8vo, pp. iv., 320.) It carries the 
story to the end of the Persian domin- 
ion. It is written from the rational- 
ist stand-point, reduces most of the 
Genesis story to myth, and has orig- 
inal conjectures concerning the immi- 
gration and mingling of races in Pales- 
tine ; finds Aryan races there earlier 
than the Semitic; and Celt, Etruscan, 
and Persian, along with Arab, Pheeni- 
cian, and Egyptian. It makes many 
changes in the reckoning of times and 
periods, the most singular of which is 
the reduction of the desert wandering 
from forty years to four! In the age 
of Joshua and the Judges, its criticism 
is destructive. The Hebrew kings 
and prophets are sketched with vigor 
and power ; and altogether it is a work 
of the first class, and is likely to make 
a sensation. 

The rebellious temper of the Ger- 
man prelates in the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil gives new interest to the story of 
Ausklérung periods in the German 
Catholic Church. That of Ronge, a 
quarter of a century ago, is fresh ip 
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the memory of scholars now living. 
The “ illumination ” period of seventy 
years ago is less familiar. Prof. John 
Baptist Schwab tells of this, in his 
biography of Franz Berg, who was 
professor of church history in Wurz- 
burg at the close of the last century, 
and lived until 1821. This man, 
though a Catholic, was a free investi- 
gator, of skeptical and inquiring mind, 
and in advance of his age. His teach- 
ing showed the Catholic doctrine on its 
human and esthetic side. The biogra- 
phy is well written, and gives a good 
idea of the spirit of the time. 

Some years ago Dr. Alexander 
Schweizer published the first part of a 
treatise on Christian Doctrine. After 
long delay he has finished and pub- 
lished the second part. (Leipsic, 1869, 
pp- v-, 244, 8vo.) Schweizer is a pu- 
pil of Schleiermacher, and adopts his 
theory of “heart” religion. But he 
“stands on the shoulders” of his 
teacher, and goes far beyond him. 
Though he holds to the sinlessness of 
Jesus, and has a doctrine of incarnation, 
he is far from being orthodox. He 
compares the incarnation of the Logos 
in Jesus, to the incarnation of Satan in 
Judas. 

A still freer work upon “ Christian 
Dogmatics,” is that of Prof. Alois E. 
Biedermann. (Zurich, 1869, pp. xv., 
764, 8vo). It is very bold, very close, 
and very full in its exposition and its 
reconstruction, and very far off from 
the creed of any church. It is in three 
parts. The first treats the substance 
of religion; the second its history, 
in scripture and in the church; and 
the third is a criticism of these tradi- 
tional dogmas. Unfortunately Bieder- 
mann’s style is not very clear, and his 
fondness for philosophical phrases and 
frequent references to former state- 
ments make his work difficult to read. 
It is not quite satisfactory in its posi- 
tive teaching. 

In Germany, too, is agitated the 
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question of the best use of the Bible in 
the schools, as appears from a small, 
volume of one F. A. W. Steglich. 
(Leipsic, 1869, pp. 120), which gives, 
the opinion of many priests of the 
Diocese Grimma, and mildly opposes 
any change in the common custom., 
or any attempt to make a condensed. 
Bible. The author admits that of the 
1342 chapters in the Bible only 360. 
are fit to be read in the schools; that. 
in some passages there are moral dan- 
gers; and that many things are taught 
to children from the Bible which they | 
ought not to learn. The reformers 


. will find. that the book concedes all that 


they claim, weak and evasive as its 
reasoning is. 

From Russia come three volumes 
of Buddhistic study, the work of An-_ 
tony Schiefner, the friend and co-laborer. 
of the learned Wassiljew. The first 
is a Latin translation of Tavantha on, 
the propagation of Buddhism in India ; 
the second, a translation of the same 
work from the Thibetan language into 
German ; the third, a translation into 
German of the Russian preface to the 
book by Wassiljew. 





MRS. SHERWOOD. 


To those who agree with Charles 
Lamb, that while there cannot be too 
much “silent scripture” in a book, 
there may be easily too many good 
words, Mrs. Sherwood’s autobiogra- 
phy was blemished by its pious talk, 
savoring at times of cant. But if 
a fault to those who believe that 
there can be much faith with little 
parade, it was a fault on the right side. 
In this abridgment, there is less of it 
than in the original edition. The book 
portrays a life strangely diversified in 
circumstance and experience, simply, . 
graphically, and with conviction. 

1 Autobiography of Mrs. Sherwood. Abridged - 
from the London Edition. Published by the « 
American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Bosten. 
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. Mrs. Sherwood’s unaffected, though 
at times, morbid piety, as she is tried 
and tested, blossoms into active useful- 
ness, especially to orphan white chil- 
dren in India. From the death of 
one dear child after another; from sep- 
aration from her husband in time of 
war; from the fever and the wild beast 
lurking in the jungle; from a touffan 
advancing steadily as a dense wall, 
whilst the light of day fled before it, 
to reappear as an intense flame, of a 
lurid and fearful glare,— from these, 
and from like unusual terrors, Mrs. 
Sherwood rose with a marvellous elas- 
ticity,-- to the credit of her native 
courage, and still more to the credit of 
her rock-like faith,—a Puritan, in an 
oriental setting of vivid colors, harsh 
sounds, strange customs, melancholy 
music. 

Here are two passages which show 
the temper of her mind : — 


“T much wish that missionaries, and 
other pious men, when writing their ex- 
periences, would refrain from expressions 
of fear which an officer’s wife would be 
ashamed to utter; for I have heard these 
expressions much ridiculed and the in- 
quiry made, — 

“¢What is that religion which cannot 
give the courage which a mere man of 
the world might be ashamed of want- 
ing ? ;” 

“There are moments of intense feel- 
ing, in which all distinctions of nations, 
colors, and castes disappear, and there 
only remains between two human beings 
one abiding sense of a common nature.” 

Mrs. Sherwood went to India as a 
paymaster’s wife; but she became a 
pioneer lay-missionary; and in that 
country to this day her memory is 
blessed. 

If Theodore Parker said with tears 
in his eyes, “That all the treasure ex- 
pended on missions was not too much 
for one such life as Adoniram Jud- 
son’s,” we cannot afford to neglect this 
interesting, graphic, and valuable auto- 
biography of a lay-missionary, who 
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shone preéminent as a mother not only 
to her own large family, but to every 
child of want that came in her way. 
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GoveRNoR Hutcuinson has been kind enough to preserve for us the 
order of exercises of the first Commencement at Harvard College. It 
was in 1642. The ten young graduates, the flower of the colony, 
offered to sustain a series of theses, fifty-four in number, in the various 
walks of human learning, as human learning was then divided. They 
are theses in Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Ethics, Physics, and Meta- 
physics, which these young chevaliers of learning, as they donned their 
virgin armor, offered to sustain against the world. 

It is the witty remark of a critic of our own time, that though we 
know but little now, we know enough to know that all these fifty-four 
theses are untrue. This remark is a little exaggerated, for some of the 
commonplaces of all science are contained among them. Thus one is 
“ Whatever is, is good,” —a remark which can always be proved if it be 
understood that “is good” simply means “is good for something.” It 
is fair to say, however, that with two or three exceptions, all of these 
fifty-four theses that are true are worthless unless they are self-evident ; 
and that the great majority of the remainder are not true. The Physical . 
theses are the most wretched set of any. The two propositions which 
are true and not self-evident arein the Ethical series. ‘ 8th. One should 
undergo death rather than commit a crime.” “11th. Modesty is the 
chief ornament of Youth.” Such was the result of a four years’ course 
in college. The education of these gentlemen had resulted in fitting 
them to defend against all antagonists, a series of propositions which, with 
such slight exceptions, the learned world has successively abandoned as 
two centuries and a quarter have ground by. 

There is encouragement in this story, if there is also, at the first’ 
glimpse, a tinge of discouragement in it. When any young graduate, 
stepping out into the world, annoys, with his stock of information, any 
of us who have been at large a little longer than he, there is some com- 
fort in telling him, that one of the two things of substantial value which’ 
the first class of Harvard College learned was, that ‘ Modesty is the 
chief ornament of Youth,” and also that fifty-two fifty-fourths of their 
science has gone adrift, in the generations since their times. Nay, even 
when we attend some scientific association, and are told, to our horror, : 
that the whole geological theory, for instance, or indeed any other theory, 
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which we were trained to thirty years ago, has been knocked higher than 
a kite, there is a quiet satisfaction in remembering where all the physical 
science of 1642 has gone, and that we had best, all of us, be modest in 
our statements of 1870. We were not well grounded in an Inductive 
Science in 1642. We have still such very short base lines with which to 
measure the Infinite, that we will be duly careful in 1870. 

In the exercise of this modesty, we confine the Record of Progress — 

with the greatest difficulty, we confess — to the statement of what has 
been done in this world, ruthlessly omitting, except for mere illustration, 
accounts of what has been proposed. There are many possible Elysiums 
or Sybarises, but it really takes much paper to describe them. And, on 
the highest authority, it is made certain, that none of them are attained 
in the later days by description only. Let us walk in, if we can. But 
merely sitting here and talking about them will never get us in. No- 
body will send a sedan-chair or a cab for us. Whatever good was done 
by prophets up to John Baptist’s time, it seems their vocation of talk 
then came to an end; and, since that time, these Elysiums or Kingdoms 
of Heaven are to be entered by the violent, — the energetic and active 
people of the world, not by those talkers, who can only prophesy and 
cannot prepare the way. 
. The superficial complaint is made daily that the progress of our cen- 
tury is simply in physical affairs. This is perfectly true, if we measure 
visible progress merely. But the reason of that is, that a man can see 
a railroad bridge, or a factory chimney, and he cannot so easily see im- 
proved sanitary condition, or more open Jines of promotion. We do not, 
in this Record, give any precedence either to what are called physical 
victories, or what are called moral successes, — to the visible or the invisi- 
ble. It will be found, in any true study of the history of civilization, that 
the two belong to each other, — are inextricably connected, and go hand 
in hand. 

And, if we are compelled, sometimes, in the Record of Progress, to 
relate the history of ghastly stage-plays or other mimes which in them- 
selves seem to show anything but the advance of the perfect world, — 
as we have to speak of an Ecumenical Council, or any other pageant in 
the costume of antiquity,—it is always with the belief that such a 
pageant comes in as essential té the new light, the new heat, the purer 
air, and the broader field of vision, which will be the joy of the future. 
Had Luther never gone half way up the sacred staircase on his knees, 
perhaps he might have never led the Reformation. 

Mr. Ricnarp Worruineton has brought a libel suit against the 
publishers of “Oxy anp New,” for expressions in an article upon the 
tariff on books in the March number. We see nothing libellous in the 
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article, and certainly nothing was said about Mr. Worthington that he 
has not said himself, or which is not susceptible of ample proof. It may 
perhaps be proper to add, that, as the original illustrations were founded 
upon his letter to the “ Boston Daily Advertiser ” and the evidence, col- 
lected before the United States custom-houses, to which he alludes in 
that letter, we are prepared to substantiate the truth of his own state- 
ments, if he chooses to put them in doubt. 





THE ENGLISH DEMOCRACY. 


An English workman, who, as will 
be seen, has had opportunity to study 
the subject he writes of, sends to us 
the following notes on the efforts of 
the English working-men and laborers 
for something purer and better worth 
living for than the wriggling, struggling, 
up-hill strife for “leave to live,” they 
have been doomed in the past to en- 
dure. 


This gradual emerging into the light 
of a better life is not only a real move- 
ment of the British democracy, but 
it is one that has and still finds its 
strength within itself, — an inward up- 
heaval destined to yet further and more 
powerful developments. At present 
there is a comparative calm in the 
ranks of the artisans of England and 
Scotland. Ireland must stand by it- 
self. Her stay-at-home workers have 
chosen to act by themselves ; a fact to 
be deplored by those in the old country 
who desire to help and be helped, who 
deem it impossible for one section of 
the United Kingdom to advance to- 
ward freedom without the others, and 
also believe it only too easy for Irish- 
men to keep back themselves and their 
fellow toilers on the other side of the 
channel from attaining this object. A 
quiet but steady progress has followed 
upon the two years of thorough and 
expensive agitation the Tory party 
forced the people to pass through be- 
fore they would allow them the electoral 
franchise. 


In this instance the calm that has 
followed must not be mistaken for 
apathy. Any one who thinks that, 
will, if he lives till the year 1880, own 
himself egregiously mistaken. It will 
take the men who have recently ac- 
quired power to rule the British Em- 
pire at least five years before they get 
used to its exercise. They know much ; 
but the lessons their leaders have so 
long and so ardently taught them, re- 
lated more to the acquiring the right 
to vote than to a full understanding 
of the objects to which voting is but 
preliminary. Of course this does not 
apply to all the rank and file, but to 
the greater portion the abdve state- 
ment is perfectly applicable. 

Now comes the severest part of the 
democratic leaders’ task. They will 
have a hard time in trying to instil 
some of the truths of political econo- 
my and social science into the already 
made-up minds of the more ignorant 
portion of their followers. Take seven 
men out of every ten, belonging to the 
artisan class working in the British 
cities, and if they have any political 
opinions (most of them have), they will 
consist of general detestation of the 
aristocracy and large capitalists, an 
adulation of trades - unions, together 
with a wish for some change that would 
better their ragged fortunes. These 
views are partly a legacy bequeathed 
to them by the leaders of the Chartist 
movement, and partly the result of the 
coarse but strong editorials the pages 
of “ Reynolds’ London Newspaper,” 
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and its like have teemed with. It is 
a good sign of progress that that pa- 
per is no longer read with the avidity 
formerly evinced. The coarse food 
served up in its columns, no longer 
supplies the mental cravings of those 
who but a very little while since 
thought its editor a demigod. One 
result of this too partial instruction of 
the démocratic ranks was the almost 
total desertion of the Lancashire men 
to the tory side during the last general 
election, upon the question of the Irish 
Church Bill then pending, — Mr. Glad- 
stone himself being the liberal candi- 
date. This county had so long been 
thought to be the home of radicalism 
that the party stood amazed and the 
Tories agreeably surprised at its defec- 
tion. The present writer had work to 
do among the Lancashire men at that 
time, of a nature that brought him 
into the bitter electioneering strife of 
more than one manufacturing town, 
where he saw all the little local dis- 
putes raging, or that had been aflame 
between the working men. The feel- 
ing of hatred still existing to some ex- 
tent against Irishmen who have emi- 
grated into the cotton-spinning districts 
was fanned into life, and old religious 
feuds were raked up by the Tories to 
influence the minds of the most ex- 
citable set of people to be found in 
Great Britain, against a measure of 
justice and the party proposing that 
measure. The majority of the work- 
ing men of Lancashire, owing to their 
narrow political instruction, failed to 
see that the abolition of the Established 
Church in Ireland was imperative, for 
the double reason of doing away with 
an old grievance and the progressive 
development of the Christian religion, 
which, if properly taught, will lead to 
real social and political liberty. 

The next result of this partial knowl- 
edge was evinced in the total defeat of 
the labor candidates who offered them- 
selves for election to the House of 
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Commons. We have but to name the 
late Ernest Jones at Manchester ; Ed- 
ward Beales in London; George How- 
ell (bricklayer) in Buckinghamshire ; 
W. Cremer (joiner) at Warwick, and 
G. Adger (bootmaker), at Chelsea. 
Perhaps it will be right to mention 
Charles Bradlaugh at Northampton, 
the atheistical and widely known — at 
least in England — radical lecturer. 
We have here the names of some who, 
it was thought, stood high enough in 
the estimation of the new voters to 
insure their return to Parliament, —a 
fallacious idea, as the event demon- 
strated. It was not all at once seen 
that the presence of some of their own 
order was needed in the “ Commons” 
House ; or that their victory was not 
all a victory, until this event should be 
brought about. Perhaps this total rout 
of the “ working-class candidates ” was 
needed to raise an interest in the ques- 
tion, and to excite a discussion among 
all classes upon the merits of the move- 
ments, from which the democracy can- 
not have failed to learn many ideas. 
One sign of how the British nation 
has progressed upon this question is 
presented in the columns of the Lon- 
don “Daily Telegraph,” where the 
editorials backed up and supported Mr. 
George Adger as a candidate in the 
metropolitan borough of Southwark. 
The “Daily Telegraph” is a good 
weather-vane. It is printed to sell, 
and so watches acutely the signs of 
the times. One thing is certain to re- 
sult from the delay of the time when 
real bond fide working-men shall take 
their place in the “first club in En- 
rope,” and that is, that the working- 
class M. P. will be thoroughly in ear- 
nest and en rapport with the men who 
are to elect him, — no slight gain when 
we consider the work that is to be done 
before that result can be reached. . 
Some of the men who stood forward 
at the last general election did not, it 
was evident, fully comprehend the work 
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they were so eager to undertake, while 
one or two I know would have been 
so puffed up by their elevation as to 
look down upon the order from whence 
they sprung. They will have gained 
time to reflect, nay they have done so, 
judging from the expressions I have 
heard them use concerning their be- 
trayal —as they are pleased to term it 
—by the liberal party. This term 
usually refers to the middle class, who 
before and during the electoral cam- 
paign, appeared to wish them most 
heartily to get into Parliament, at the 
same time using their vast power to 
keep them outside, thinking doubtless 
that if once defeated, the labor candi- 
dates would die and dwindle into noth- 
ing. Messrs. Adger, Howell, Cremer, 
and George Potter, are men who in the 
future, if death does not intervene, are 
sure to get into the House of Com- 
mons. There are others whom I could 
readily name, but the above will suf- 
fice, for they are men who would 
prove powerful helps to any statesman 
wishing to govern for the benefit of 
the governed. They have in the past 
proved their right to the title of real 
working-men leaders. 

Glancing over the signatures at- 
tached to the first address issued by 
the International Workingman’s As- 
sociation, I find the names of G. Ad- 
ger as President of the central coun- 
cil, and W. R. Cremer as honorary 
General Secretary. These two men 
were the moving spirits of this great 
movement, one that has grown so rap- 
idly that the London “Times” has 
more than once assailed it, — a sure 
sign that it is of importance. This 
association was first established Sep- 
tember 28, 1864. Since then, from 
the nucleus that formed it at a meeting 
held at St. Martin’s Hall, London, it 
has extended into France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Spain, and Austria. Communi- 
cation has also been opened with the 
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leading Labor Unionists of America. 
Its general congress is now one of 

the recognized yearly events, the pro- 
ceedings being deemed worth reporting 
in the most exclusive of English jour- 
nals. Well may the first President con- 
gratulate himself upon having helped 

so powerfully in commencing such an 

undertaking as the drawing together of 
the nationalities. The present writer 

was one day talking with Mr. George 

Adger upon this subject, wondering 

inwardly whether he had thought the 

project out, and found that he had 

looked into the future, drawing a grand 

picture of results, while he proved him- 

self keenly alive to the smallest practi- 

cal matter that would insure the per- 

manency of his comprehensive effort. 

Mr. Cremer has long been the col- 

league of Mr. Adger. I cannot say 

if he still works with him, but for 

many years these two men (still in 

their prime) have acted closely to- 

gether. Mr. Cremer has the most 

suggestive brain, never tied to one 

expedient ; while Mr. Adger can think 

out a subject when once he gets hold 

of it, quicker than any man among 
them. Both are good speakers, and 

much liked for their consistency and 

talents by the best men of all parties. 

If I were to write a history of these 

men, I should have to sketch most of 

the modern democratic movements that 

have taken place in England, for they 

have been in them all. They should 

be honored by Americans, for it is 

mainly due to their exertions that John 

Bright was so ably supported in Lon- 

don by the working-men, when he com- 

bated Mr. Roebuck’s motion to recog- 

nize the Southern Confederacy, made 

in that hour of peril when the Union 

cause seemed to some people about to 

succumb. 

The International Workingman’s As- 
sociation cannot fail to help on the 
cause of progress if it only tends to 
destroy the senseless feeling of ex- 
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clusiveness each nation has so long 
wrapped itself up in, thereby helping 
on the influences that keep the people 
down in the mire of slavery and servi- 
tude. 

One of the chief weapons that im- 
poverishes Europe, will be among the 
first destroyed when the democracy 
obtain control. I refer to standing 
armies. Already the members of the 
International and other associations 
talk of the enormous waste of public 
money entailed on them all, that they 
may furnish instruments to gratify the 
lust of power of their rulers, killing 
one another the mean while. 

The following statement is extracted 
from a handbill given to me when at- 
tending a public meeting of workmen. 
Thousands of similar ones were dis- 
tributed that night, and eagerly read 
by the men whom the statement most 
nearly affects, — men the International 
Association seeks to instruct in such 
facts, that they may know where and 
how their hard-earned money goes. 
The wide knowledge of such facts 
among the working-classes, certainly 
exhibits practical “ progress.” 


“Pray devote a few minutes to re- 
flection on the following facts and fig- 
ures : — 

“ Since the Peace (1815), the United 
Kingdom has spent one thousand and 
sixty-eight millions sterling on its army 
and navy, and one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-nine millions sterling in the 
interest of the national debt (for past 
wars). We have thus spent in fifty-four 
years of peace (interrupted for two years 
by the Crimean War) the enormous sum 
of two thousand five hundred and ninety- 
seven million pounds on account of war ! 

“In the present year, 1868, the cost of 
the army and navy is £28,587,531; the 
interest on the national debt, £26,571,- 
750; the outlay on fortifications, £530,- 
000; making a total for one year of £55,- 
689,281, as war expenditure only ! 

“ This is at the rate of £152,573 per 
day, £6,357 per hour, or exactly one hun- 
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dred guineas per minute, day and night, 
throughout the year, on account of war 
expenditure. 

“ The remaining fifteen millions of the 
nation’s annual total expenditure (about 
seventy millions) suffices for the civil 
government and all other expenses. 

“ So that nine and one half pence out 
of every shilling, or sixteen shillings out of 
every pound of taxes is appropriated to 
war expenditure. Mark this, electors! 
The remaining two and one half pence 
in the shilling on all taxes suffices for all 
the liberal expenses of civil government. 

“ The revenue is seventy million pounds, 
of which forty-three millions is derived 
from customs and excise. Hence eight 
pence out of every shilling of the reve- 
nue is furnished by the payments of the 
great mass of the people for their tea, 
coffee, sugar, beer, spirits, and tobacco.” 


The readers of “Old and New” 
will scarcely need information about 
the codperative and industria] move- 
ments so successfully worked out in 
certain districts of Great Britain, as I 
take it they will have read of them 
long since. Perhaps it would be of 
some value if we had a good report of 
the many codperative building societies 
in successful and active operation over 
there. It is a branch of the codpera- 
tive movement that the writers on such 
subjects have paid small attention to, 
although very extensive in its opera- 
tions, especially in London and Birming- 
ham. In the latter city over twenty 
thousand dwellings have been erected 
by this means. Many artisans own 
their own houses by this method, who 
would without such societies have been 
still paying heavy rents for miserable 
accommodations. Any movement that 
puts a decent roof over the workman’s 
head and makes him frugal, sober, and 
independent, is “ progress ” of the best 
kind. 

There is yet another result of the 
partial instruction I have before re- 
ferred to, that needs mentioning. It re- 
lates to the trades-unions of Great 
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Britain. These associations show them- 
selves to possess immense power for 
good, if rightly directed. Unions have 
done one thing that does not seem to 
be generally known: they have fos- 
tered the men who conducted all the 
active agitations of the Reform League 
and other associations having the same 
aim. It was in the trades-unions that 
these men gained business habits and 
knowledge of men. It was through 
their books that they could so quickly 
communicate with all the secretaries 
and officers of each lodge in every 
town, large or small, where a union or 
a branch of one existed. It is by the 
knowledge so gained that they can 
keep up this close communication one 
with another. I was surprised when 
allowed a glimpse of the book in the 
possession of the late secretary of the 
Reform League, to find how complete 
was this network of communicating 
power. It will be used again, and 


that before long, if I mistake not. 


The enormous increase of the wealth 
of the upper and middle classes of 
late years, while the poor man be- 
comes poorer each year, has not passed 
unnoticed by the toilers of the old 
country. They have not been wise 
enough, or have not been able to adopt 
the codperative plan to any great ex- 
tent. They have been taught by many 
writers and speakers, mostly of their 
own order, to think and to brood over 
such facts as these: “Three thousand 
persons divide amongst themselves a 
yearly income of about one hundred 
and twenty-five million pounds (gold), 
rather more than the total revenue 
paid as wages annually to the whole 
mass of the agricultural laborers of 
England and Wales.” There is a 
feeling very common that these men 
who have so much must some day be 
made to disgorge. Whether this feel- 
ing will ever come to anything remains 
to be seen. I think that the wiser men 
who have studied these questions will 
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prevail upon their fellows to work out 
their own redemption by industrial as- 
sociation, or other peaceable remedies 
yet to be created. This would be 
progress. Still, we must hold our- 
selves prepared to see some manifesta- 
tions of a strong desire to deal rough- 
handed justice in the future. As a 
workman speaker once said to a meet- 
ing of his comrades, “The possession 
of the power to paralyze the industry 
of the country now in the hands of a 
comparatively limited class, that is, the 
moneyocracy, will have to be curbed 
and checked before we can feel se- 
cured. The land is also slipping into 
the hands of a few persons: Open 
the last census returns, and you will 
find that the number of the male landed 
proprietors of England and Wales had 
decreased from sixteen thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-four in 1851 to 
fifteen thousand and sixty-six in 1861 ; 
so that the concentration of land had 
grown in ten years eleven per cent.” 
Said the speaker, with a look that was 
understood by his hearers on the in- 
stant,“ The land question will soon 
become singularly simplified, as it had 
become in the Roman Empire when 
Nero grinned at the discovery that 
half a province was owned by six gen- 
tlemen. When we are ready to reas- 
sume our own, our task will also be an 
easy one, I take it.” 
Louis J. Hinton. 





THE COUNT DE PARIS ON ENGLISH 
TRADES-UNIONS. 

Some of our readers may remember 
to have heard how, thirty-five years 
since, the city of Paris presented a 
silver cradle to its infant count; he 
was but a boy when led by his mother 
into the Chamber of Deputies to make, 
by their very helplessness, a last ap- 
peal to the chivalry of Frenchmen, 
before the nation plunged into the 
anarchy of 1848. Since then the heir 
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of the House of Orleans has lived prin- 
cipally in England, the chief exception 
being, we believe, when he served in 
our Army of the Potomac as aid to 
General McClellan. He was said to 
be popular among the men, who Amer- 
icanized his title into “ Captain Paris.” 

As our readers know, he has re- 
cently published a work on the Trades- 
Unions in England. It contains noth- 
ing that betrays the exiled prince. He 
presents to France important lessons 
from the experience of the nation 
among whom he has lived, and refers 
occasionally to dangers that may men- 
ace society in the country of his birth ; 
but itis only as any other might speak, 
foreseeing the serious questions that 
may arise from the relations of capital 
and labor. 

The book, though a treatise on so- 
cial science, begins with the narrative 
of exciting incidents that might suit a 
romance. In the first chapter, “ The 
Crimes of Sheffield,’ we are told of 
mysterious deeds of violence which, 
through a succession of years, startled 
the inhabitants of that great manufac- 
turing town, and led to an investiga- 
tion, by order of the government, of 
the subject of Trades-Unions. This 
investigation was eminently successful. 
The commissioners, being authorized 
to promise impunity to all persons who 
should make full confession to them 
of illegal conduct, brought to light the 
authors and the causes of the orimes 
which had excited such wonder and 
alarm. They had been committed by 
some of the agents of the Trades- 
Unions, against persons whom they 
regarded as deserting or betraying 
them. One man, named Broadhead, 
confessed to having employed and paid 
the actors in at least nine different in- 
stances of Trades-Union vengeance, 
mostly by means of what are called 
“infernal machines.” Few, however, 
shared his guilt, in proportion to the 
vast number of workmen combined ia 
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the Sheffield Unions. As the really 
guilty became known, the innocent 
were freed from suspicion; and the 
representative of the Unions declared 
at the last session of the commission, 
that they congratulated themselves on 
having sought an investigation. As 
for the guilty, they received the pro- 
tection that had been promised them; 
“ but,” says our author, “inviolable 
like Cain, they bore on their front, as 
he did, the mark of infamy.” } 

It is from the labors of this and an- 
other commission of inquiry that the 
statements of the Count are mostly de- 
rived. We have a history of the or- 
igin and growth of the Trades-Unions, 
an account of their various kinds, of 
their wonderful extent, and of the 
power which they wield. Long existing 
in defiance of law, they have only of late 
years been recognized and protected 
by it. Even as late as January, 1867, 
the Court of Queen’s Bench decided 
that an action could not lie against 
the dishonest treasurer of a Trades- 
Union, for the recovery of the funds 
intrusted to him, because some of the 
objects of the organization were con- 
trary to law. This decision startled 
the operatives; though to their honor 
it is recorded that none of their treas- 
urers took advantage of this legal per- 
mission to abuse his trust. It was 
partly in consequence of this decision, 
as well as of the mysterious crimes 
committed at Sheffield and elsewhere, 
that commissions of inquiry were asked 
for by the Unions, and granted by the 
government. 

The object of these associations is, 
in some instances, simply the protec- 
tion of their common interests; the 
mode adopted being the establishment 
of a fund by which the laborers and 
their families may be supported on 
occasion of a strike. In other in- 
stances, objects of a different charac- 
ter are also embraced: such as pro- 

1 Page 13. 
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vision for care in sickness, for support 
in old age, and for funeral expenses. 
Against these “mixed unions” the 
charge was brought, that by the prom- 
ise of such advantages they enticed 
workmen who would otherwise have 
been orderly, to commit themselves to 
organizations whose real object w: a 
foolish and ruinous warfare against 
their employers; but to this it was 
well replied, that, on the contrary, the 
men would be more unwilling to en- 
gage in a strike, if they knew it would 
reduce the fund to which they looked 
for support in sickness and old age. 

The Count de Paris describes at 
length the organizations of this kind 
among various classes of English op- 
eratives ; those employed in building, 
the iron-workers in general, the col- 
liers, the constructors of iron-built or 
iron-clad ships, machine-builders, tai- 
lors, glass-blowers, printers, and cotton- 
spinners. Then, in a very interesting 
chapter on “Remedies for Strikes,” 
he gives an account of the efforts re- 
cently made, with wonderful success, 
to establish a good understanding be- 
tween the employers and the employed. 
The methods adopted have been va- 
rious, under the guidance, respective- 
ly, of Messrs. Kettle, Mundella, and 
Briggs ; the plans of the two former 
being to regulate the relation between 
masters and workmen by means of a 
committee of reference, while that of 
Mr. Briggs gave to the operatives the 
rights and interest of ownership, by 
allowing them a share in the profits, 
and encouraging them to invest their 
savings in the capital stock. In the old 
times of mutual opposition one of the 
orators in a strike said of Mr. Briggs, 
that if he only had horns, he would be 
the Devil himself; but now this dreaded 
and hated employer is recognized as a 
friend. 

“A new spirit animates all who work 
there ; all united (solidaires), all equally 
interested in the success of the enterprise, 
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they have brought to the accomplishment 
of their task, in place of the carelessnese 
of the hireling, the ardor of the indus- 
trious workman steadily pursuing his own 
fortune.” 1 

Results not less striking have fol- 
lowed from the efforts of others who 
have brought good sense and a Chris- 
tian spirit to the work of reconciliation. 


“The very day after that on which 
the Commission had been considering this 
question, one of its members, Lord Elcho, 
invited to his house two who thus far had 
been irreconcilable adversaries, — Mr. 
Lancaster, who represented many owners 
of collieries in South Lancashire, and 
Mr. Pickard, chief of the Unions of 
miners in that district ; and, assisted by 
the experience of Mr. Mundella, they laid 
between them the basis of a council 
analogous to that of Nottingham. The 
mining districts of Staffordshire, of Mid- 
dleborough, and of Cleveland, even the 
workers on buildings of Bradford, so in- 
tractable even to the present time, have 
requested Mr. Mundella to inaugurate 
with them the system which has before 
succeeded so well under his auspices. 
Finally, and more remarkable yet, the 
same invitation has come to him from 
that industry of the file at Sheffield, in 
which we have seen the Unions establish 
their domination by the most violent 
means.” 2 

The last chapter, “The Future of 
the Unions and Political Liberty,” 
points out, with especial reference to 
the condition of France, the necessity 
of freedom of speech and of the press 
for the settlement of questions that 
arise between the classes of employers 
and employed. While undoubtedly 
the lesson thus given by the Orleans 
prince is a true and noble one, to our 
mind his book bears witness to one 
nobler still, — the wonder-working 
power of justice and gentleness. In 
closing our notice of this work, which 
we hope soon to see translated and 
widely circulated among us, we ex- 
tract a passage relating to the council 


1 Page 295. 2 Page 285. 
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established through the efforts of Mr. 
Mundella, by agreement between the 
master-manufacturers of Nottingham 
and their workmen. 


“The council regulates by a tariff the 
wages, “hich are always paid by the 
piece: this tariff remains in force as long 
as the state of the market permits; and 
if any change of prices calls for its modi- 
fication, the party which desires it must 
give notice o: its claim to the council one 
month in advance. These changes are, 
besides, always made in good temper ; 
for when masters and workmen find 
themselves seated, without precedence, 
without distinction, around the same ta- 
ble, to discuss their respective interests 
in a business which supports them ll, 
they are not slow in perceiving that these 
interests are in common. More than 
once the workmen have renounced an 
increase of pay which they had believed 
was right, when the masters have proved 
to them, pencil in hand, that owing to 
foreign pressure, they could not grant it 
to them without losing the means of their 
profits. The masters, to convince them 
more fully, have even sent some of their 
workmen-colleagues to visit France and 
Germany. On the other side, they also 
have learned, in conversations with their 
workmen, better to appreciate the healthy 
conditions of labor. Thus, upon the rep- 
resentations of those they employ, they 
have decided never to ask of them more 
than ten hours’ work per day, even at 
times of the greatest activity. Harmony 
has been established between them in a 
manner so complete, that for four years 
no resolution of the council has had need 
of being put to vote.” ? 

The example thus afforded cannot 
be more worthy of attention in France 
than in the United States. Within 
a short time we have seen one strike 
taking place after another, among dif- 
ferent companies of our workmen, to 
the loss alike of time, money, and good 
feeling to employers and employed. 
It is clear enough that both classes 
might unite in calm and friendly com- 

1 Page 281. 
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parison of views and claims, in the 
certainty that the true interests of all 
parties are consistent with the rights 
of all. 





A SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


Tue second Sunday in June, 1869, 
was a perfect day in London: the sun 
shone brightly all day long; there was 
no haziness in the atmosphere ; it was 
neither too hot nor too cold, and one 
could see the city at its best on a day 
so very unusual in the great capital. 

There were two men whom I hoped 
to see and hear preach, and I was par- 
ticularly fortunate in realizing my desire. 
I had taken lodgings at the Tavistock 
Hotel, Covent Garden, where immedi- 
ately after breakfast I began to make 
inquiry for the location of Mr. Martin- 
eau’s Church. No one connected with 
the hotel knew anything concerning the 
famous philosopher and preacher or the 
location of his chapel. I finally ap- 
proached one of the guests of the house 
who referred me to a Directory, in which 
I found the information sought, and im- 
mediately set out to hire a cab. The 
cabman, a most affable and polite per- 
son, knew nothing of any such clergy- 
man or church, but when informed of 
the street, drove directly to the place. 
Although I had been told before leav- 
ing America that the chapel was very 
plain and unpretentious, I could scarce- 
ly believe my eyes, when stepping from 
the cab, in front of a small, dingy look- 
ing building, in a very narrow street. 

The interior of the chapel is not only 
severely plain, but wanting in neatness, 
and what in this country, we should 
call the appointments of taste and com- 
fort. And yet this is the place where, 
Sunday after Sunday, the greatest liv- 
ing preacher proclaims the sweetest, 
truest, most saving and Christ-like gos- 
pel heard in all London. 

The service was to begin at eleven 
o'clock, and I arrived about twenty 
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minutes before, and asked the sexton 
for a seat. I was bidden by this im- 
portant functionary to rest myself on a 
bench just inside the church, being in- 
formed I could not, at such an unseason- 
able hour, be provided with a seat. Be- 

somewhat impatient, I approached 
this fussy little man, after waiting about 
ten minutes, and informed him I was 
an American clergyman and greatly 
desired a seat, which information he 
treated with the greatest unconcern. I 
thereafter stood, with hat in hand, until 
the stated congregation were in their 
pews, when, with quite a number of 
other strangers, I was shown a seat in 
not a very pleasant part of the chapel. 
All told, there were about 250 people 
present, and this in the height of the 
London season and on an exceptionally 
fine day. 

George Forster says, “ An age 
which passes over in silence the merits 
of the noble, deserves as a punishment 
that it should not bring forth such an 
one in its midst.” London is unworthy 
of James Martineau. I do not deter- 
mine the real greatness of any man by 
the largeness of his following; I am, 
moreover, quite sure Mr. Martineau 
could never be a favorite of the masses, 
but there are wise men enough who 
could appreciate his pure intellect, 
heart and speech, to overflow his little 
chapel, who are kept away from his 
preaching by the not most worthy con- 
siderations. 

At precisely the time fixed for the 
service, Mr. Martineau entered the 
ehurch from a side room and took his 
seat behind a reading-desk, in front of 
a very high, old-fashioned pulpit. He 
is a tall, erect man of about sixty years 
of age; his hair is grey and abundant ; 
his face cleanly shaven ; his complexion 
fair and pure ; his eyes blue, not large 
and poetic, but philosophic and spiritual. 
I never before saw so divine a looking 
man. He has great dignity of presence 
and seriousness of manner. Deep and 
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unaffected earnestness characterized his 
bearing from the time he entered until 
he left the church. His voice, although 
not strong, has great sweetness and 
pathos, and is admirably modulated. 
The service before the sermon was very 
lengthy, but so devoutly real that it 
was in nowise tedious. The sermon it- 
self was in every sense the most impres- 
sive one to which I ever listened: its 
form was logical, its rhetoric in perfect 
taste, well timed, and never in a single 
instance extravagant; its sentences 
were compact but lucid; its tone emi- 
nently reverent, its spirit positively 
Christian and evangelical. 

The entire audience, from first to 
last, gave closest and serious attention. 
The service was in every way the com- 
pletest and most satisfying I ever at- 
tended. 

I found Mr. Martineau in private 
life a most interesting person, almost 
idolized by his own beautiful family, 
and greatly esteemed and revered by 
his friends. 

During the afternoon 
about the city, and saw astounding 
extremes of decency and indecency ; 
wealth and poverty; abundance and 
starvation. In the best parts of the 
city all places of trade were closed and 
the streets were clean, orderly, and 
quiet. But the best parts touch at 
convenient distances the very worst 
quarters of the town, and in ten 
minutes one could turn from the midst 
of eminent respectability and palaces 
to the worst holes of gin-drinking and 
gambling, beastly indecency and utter 
inhumanity that can probably be found 
in the Christian (if not Pagan) world. 
I heard an ignorant street-preacher 
discoursing on some dogmatic theme 
to about fifty of these wretched people 
who were jeering and ridiculing the 
performance. I exceedingly regretted 
that this opportunity was not improved, 
as it well might have been, in instruct- 
ing this low-down population in the 
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first principles of right living, for they 
evidently need instruction in biology 
rather than the science of theology. 

At six o’clock, p.m., I attended wor- 
ship at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, and 
had no difficulty in finding a cabman 
who. knew the place and the name of 
this popular and, I believe, useful 
preacher. The building is immense 
and imposing, and thousands were 
crowding into it when we arrived. 
There were present, I was informed 
by a stated worshipper, nearly six 
thousand people. These were of the 
plainest sort, evidently the lower class- 
es, and, I should say, very ignorant 
and dull-looking people. They were 
not so attentive as I had expected, and 
were aroused only once during the ser- 
mon, when the preacher made an in- 
temperate attack upon the Established 
Church. 

I went to the church with an unin- 
telligent admiration for Mr. Spurgeon 
and his work, certainly in the full 
expectation of being greatly edified 
and profited. I came away sorely and 
sadly disappointed. Mr. Spurgeon 
looks to be thirty-eight years of age, 
is of medium height, and thoroughly 
English in appearance. His face is 
positively unspiritual, and wholly with- 
out any expression of intelligence. His 
manner was full of self-consciousness, 
and he addressed his audience in an 
assertive and dogmatic strain. The 
sermon, I am persuaded, must have 
been unusually poor, although a gen- 
tleman at my side told me it was in 
his usual vein. It was without con- 
tinuity of thought, in ragged sentences, 
and greatly lacking in spiritual earnest- 
ness, which alone could have atoned 
for its abundant platitudes. His voice 
is clear, ringing, and commanding, and 
is distinctly heard in every part of the 
great building. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s greatest reputation 
is in America, and yet, I am almost cer- 
tain, he could never have gained that 


reputation in this country. Mr. Mar- 
tineau is doing the more enduring work 
and building up the more enduring 
fame. 

Livy tells us, “ He who slights fame 
shall enjoy it in its purity.” James 
Martineau has never sought renown, but 
has so thought and toiled that renown 
will seek him. He must increase. 

I would not disparage the work of 
Mr. Spurgeon. He has power and 
favor with the people to whom he 
ministers, and I always rejoice in the 
life and labors of a man who can 
preach the gospel to the multitudes, 
May he never decrease. 

Rosert Larrp CoLuier. 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


One of the most distinguished ob- 
servers of life and manners, rightly rec- 
ognizing “Old and New” as holding a 
national and no local position, is kind 
enough to make us the organ by which 
he replies to some Boston editor who 
has offended him. 


New York, March 28, 1870. 


To the Spokesman of the Hub: 
Exa.tTep Sir! — It can hardly in- 
terest, except as angels are interested 
in demons, such a virtuous city as yours, 
to know how this wicked community 
gets on! Yet our size and business 
importance warrants some mention of 
our affairs, even if our moral claims 
are a minus quantity. And really there 
are several hundred thousands of de- 
cent men and women here, who would 
pass muster even on Boston Common ; 
people who do not live by stealing, 
and whose chief purpose in existence 
is not opera bouffé, billiards, and fast 
horses, nor back-hair and flounces. 
We do not put this in, in abatement of 
the justifiable verdict of worthlessness 
which Boston pronounces upon us. 
We know how bad we are, and mean 
to have all the advantages of full 
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confession, and of throwing ourselves 
wholly on the mercy of the Court. 
But in the general interest of human- 
ity and the American reputation, might 
it not be worth while to consider, 
whether the ill name of the acknowl- 
edged metropolis of the country does 
not reflect, not only some discredit 
upon the whole American people, but 
some light upon the sources of its al- 
leged corruption? Can the commer- 
cial and social and moral centre of this 
nation be much better or much worse 
than the nation itself? It is generally 
conceded that the most enterprising, 
ambitious, vigorous, and successful men 
‘from all parts of the country come to 
New York, either to make their for- 
tunes or to spend them. What Lon- 
don is to Great Britain, New York is 
to America; and if London represents 
both the poverty and the wealth, the 
crime and the piety, the oppression and 
the philanthropy, of England; if the 
best intelligence as well as the worst 
ignorance, the most Christian pity as 
well as the most heathen apathy, of 
the nation finds expression in its cel- 
lars and hospitals, its brothels and 
churches, its Bridewell and its model 
lodging-houses, its starving poor and 
its immense charities, — so New York 
might be looked to, for a commingling 
of the good and evil, the virtue and 
vice, the public peculation and public 
devotion, the enlightened philanthropy 
and blind selfishness, which find their 
supplies in the American people at 
large. We hear very little of our in- 
telligence or our ignorance on the spot. 
With our market-gardening, our sup- 
plies of beef and mutton, and our cloths, 
cottons, and general furnishing, coming 
from neighboring States, we import 
our morals and want of morals, our in- 
telligence and want of intelligence, our 
pure and our impure tastes, from New 
England, the West, and the South — 
with a large dependence on foreign 


lands. Of course we are ashamed of 
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ourselves, but we can’t help mingling 
some shame at those who make us what 
we are, with our local humiliation. We 
respectfully inquire why Boston should 
send us our Fiskal agents, and then 
wonder at the figures they make in 
Wall Street? Has Milk Street the 
property of communicating whiteness 
to the rogues who do business in it, and 
does their true color appear only 
against our Wall? Or do our keenest 
scamps merely cut their teeth in your 
community, and show them here? Do 
they bite on coral in Boston, and draw 
blood in New York? We really can- 
not claim the credit of making our own 
rogues! ‘There seems to be no part of 
the country where nurseries of these 
vicious babes are not most successfully 
sustained, and we merely have the 
baby-show in New York. 

It is of course in no degree credit- 
able to us, by the same rule, that we 
have a very large contribution of in- 
telligence, worth, good morals, and ac- 
tive piety, of public spirit and high 
toned character ‘here, — due to inces- 
sant contributions from all the villages, 
smaller cities, and local capitals of the - 
country ; and we can compliment these 
provincial sources of our worth, by 
confessing that they have generally 
done their work so well, that our best 
efforts to corrupt, degrade, extinguish, 
and paralyze the virtues and graces they 
have drilled into their pupils, does not 
succeed. 

We are aware that men coming 
here with the whole confidence and 
whole respect of their own communi- 
ties, are immediately shorn — like 
State-prison convicts — of all their lus- 
tre by mere residence in so abandoned 
a place ; that men whose loss creates 
at home a general wail when they 
transfer their business, their legal, med- 
ical, clerical talents and virtues to New 
York, are soon after supposed to be 
adding to the corruption and destitu- 
tion of this black-hole of America. But 
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we humbly confess that the country is 
too many for us; that debauch and 
corrupt as we will, we still have an 
immense borrowed constituency of in- 
telligent, honest, decent, and church- 
going people, whom it is a great mor- 
tification to us to think we owe to the 
general character of the American peo- 
ple, and not wholly or chiefly to our 
own merits. We have not, we confess 
it with due humility, a New York school 
of rogues or of saints! We are with- 
out the home-bred Puritan excellences 
and defects which Boston so proudly 
wears! We couldn’t maintain a set of 
horticultural lectures, and we couldn’t 
support a Radical Club, where the ser- 
vices and claims of Jesus were dis- 
cussed with such beautiful impartiality. 
It is done, we hear, by an Infidel Club 
in the Bowery; but these people, with 
shameful intolerance, are held in re- 
proach, and are by no means regarded 
as Christian ministers. Here we hang 
our heads! Nor have we an indige- 
nous Quaker influence large enough to 
entitle us to claim the sober and world- 
denying graces of Philadelphia. It is 
true that the liveried equipages at the 
Friends’ meeting on Sunday compare 
very favorably in numbers and style 
with those at the neighboring Episco- 
pal Church, but we do not perceive 
that Quakerism improves by this ap- 
plication of horse-power. Can it be 
that Philadelphia is lowerjng the stand- 
ard, and letting down, through the 
Friends she sends us, the quality of sim- 
ple, unshowy, informal living and be- 
havior which gave Quakerism its an- 
cient power and influence? Living 
wholly on imports, we are specially 
concerned at any signs of negligence 
or falling off in the markets that sup- 
ply us with the various types of hu- 
manity ; and we hope that Boston and 
Philadelphia will consider this in their 
future ways. We are so ready to credit 
all our virtues and vices to our constit- 
uents, that we have a right to complain 


of any degeneracy in the style of the 
goods they furnish us. 

Meanwhile, with a profound sense of 
demerit, we beg for relief from the 
country we represent so faithfully ! Do 
send us better men from New England, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and 
from the West and the South! Pray 
don’t have such low tastes, ye crowds of 
country visitors that make New York 
your pleasure-garden, that we must 
import showmen from Connecticut and 
from New Orleans to entertain you 
with natural monsters at the museums 
and unnatural maniacs at the theatres, 
with crudities and nudities, with balls 
where women are thrown over the 
balconies for a new sensation, and with 
preachers that make the worst sin- 
ners feel comfortable, if not shocked 
for the thing in the pulpit. Pray con- 
sider our sufferings! We have borne 
with the vices and follies of the country 
at large, as long as we can stand it! 
Why should New York be the target 
of every bridal couple that wishes to 
display its ridiculous trousseau? Why 
should vulgarity from the West and 
the East bring its trailing hair and 
double-headed folly into our avenues? 
Are our streets so clean that they must 
be swept only by silk and velvet trains? 
Is our infancy so depraved that it must 
be stifled and strapped in ugly magnifi- 
cence at one end, and left naked and 
frozen at the other? Can nothing be 
done to relieve New York from the 
corrupting influence of the country at 
large ? 

Meanwhile, we fall back upon the 
still not wholly exhausted store of ac- 
cumulated merits, derived from the 
moral immigration that steadily flows 
into our cistern. O virtuous, inno- 
cent villages and manufacturing towns, 
all over this blessed country, what 
would New York become, but for your 
beneficent contributions! If Boston 
should forsake us a day, with her noble 
example, her colossal music-show, her 
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Shaker - dancing, her uncompleted 
treaties with bank-burglars, her radi- 
cal philosophy and free religion, what 
would become of New York? We shud- 
der at the prospect ! 

With reverence and dependence, a 
miserable and degraded 

New YorKER. 





MAMMALIAN FOSSILS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
BY J. P. LESLEY. 

Tue long expected and truly mag- 
nificent work of Dr. Leidy, on the 
mammalian remains in the rocks of 
Nebraska and Dakotah, with a synop- 


sis of all the mammalian fossils as yet 


discovered in North America, has at 
length appeared. It forms an entire 
volume of the quarto “ Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences” of Phil- 
adelphia, and is illustrated with plates 
excellently well done. These plates 
show the teeth, jaws, heads, and limb- 
bones of the American fossil mammals, 
either life size, or on a reduced scale. 
Dr. Hayden prefixes to the book a 
geological description of that remark- 
able part of the United States, where 
the greatest treasures of this sort have 
been preserved for our astonishment 
and study. Creatures lived there, 
strange enough to test the credulity of 
the most superstitious, — hogs that 
chewed the cud, deer that had solid 
hoofs like horses, or horses with cloven 
hoofs like deer; tropical pachyderms 
feeding at the swampy margins of vast 
fresh-water lakes, from the shores of 
which arose ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains in 45° north latitude. 
North America in pre-human times 
was provided with every kind of mam- 
mal excepting man, — horse, deer, cow, 
sheep, elephant, rhinoceros, — and the 
smaller kinds were not forgotten, — ex- 
cept the hippopotamus. That would 
have been a little too absurd. The red 
Indian and the mastodon together ? — 
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that is all right. But the corn-planter 
and the river-horse of the Nile and 
Niger ! —not if you please. 

Such at least were our reflections, 
until a Friday night, a few weeks 
since, we were destined to hear Pro- 
fessor Cope inform the members of the 
American Philosophical Society, that 
he had just discovered an unmistakable 
hippopotamus’s molar tooth in a bed of 
Miocene Tertiary marl in New Jersey, 
and that a learned friend of his had 
collected other teeth, from a similar 
position in the series of rocks in 
Maryland, which he identified generi- 
cally with hippopotamus. But the 
two species were different : that of the 
New Jersey locality having been no 
larger than the common hog, and dis- 
tinguished by certain tuberculous pro- 
césses studding the crown of the tooth, 
from which feature Mr. Cope should 
construct its specific name. 

We ask, what does all this raree 
show of Palzontology mean? Who 
gets up those strange and varied forms ? 
Was there no trick of humor in these 
shapes? Are we to call them tenta- 
tive inventions, of a busy, ever busy. 
mind, never satisfied with the result, 
but ever changing the combination, 
ever reaching toward a higher pitch 
of suecess? Or do we see a slow 
eternal growth,— form expanding into 
form, — form budding out of form, — 
as in some yast circumplanetal coral 
reef, filled by one family of life, fed 
by one gulf stream of vital force, ener- 
getic, but half-conscious, and as im- 
prophetic for itself of its own culmi- 
nation in man, as the British savage 
was of the appearance of his children, 
the Newton, and the Faraday ? 

The books say that no mammal has 
ever been found in rocks older than 
the Tertiary. Some years ago,—a 
good many years ago, in fact, for it 
was in those early days of the Phila- 
delphia Academy, made brilliant with 
the presence of Wilson, and Nuttall, 
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and Say, and McClure, and Bartram, 
and: Ord, and the Abbé Da Serra, and 
the wild Rafinesque, and the enthusias- 
tic Vanuxem, — Dr. Bartram found in 
the cretaceous green sand marl of New 
Jersey, a vertebra, which he so labelled 
(Libelled is the proper word here), and 
placed it in the Academy’s museum. 
Some time afterward, Dr. Leidy pro- 
nouncing it the vertebra of some ex- 
tinct whale, and the European paleon- 
' tologists being startled at the thought 
of a cretaceous whale, Sir Charles Ly- 
ell wrote over to Mr. Conrad, to look 
up the spot, and verify the rock. He 
did. The marl was not cretaceous — 
but Middle Tertiary. Europe fell back 
in its easy-chair and lit another cigar, 
with “ Infernal American pretension,” 
sotto voce. 

But the cigar was hardly lighted, 
when it was flung again into the grate. 
Dr. Emmons had found a mammal in 
the — Europe sprang to its feet with a 
thundering “ What?” —in the Trias 
of North Carolina. This was rather 
too bad. In the Old World, — that land 
of précedent and vested privileges, — 
they could find no precedent for suck- 
ling babies which went back or down, 
lower than the Tertiary. The Amer- 
ican cretaceous pretence had been 
squelched. No one thought of the 
Oolite. It was folly to suggest Lias. 
Madness alone could dream of babies 
at the breast in the age of the Mus- 
chelkalk, Keuper, or Rodte-todt-lie- 
gende. Their very names were against 
_ it. One might as well go recklessly 
two steps deeper — Permian — Car- 
boniferous, and dig extinct sucking- 
pigs out with anthracite coal. 

But how vain are the assaults of 
prejudice against the gates of Truth! 
A fact envelops us like a nightmare 
—or the cool night air, — however we 
may rage or rhyme. Emmons found 
two perfect little one-side jaw-bones, 
about an inch and a quarter long, and 
so smooth and perfect that a lens 
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could detect no fracture anywhere, and 
he found them in that iron-ore bed 
which lies between the two layers or 
benches of the Deep River coal-bed, 
at Egypt, in North Carolina. This 
stratum of iron ore is only two feet 
thick ; and each layer of coal, above it 
and below it, is about two feet thick. 
But the ore contains millions of teeth 
of reptiles and fishes belonging to ex- 
tinct genera and types of Triassic age. 

Dr. Leidy examined both the speci- 
mens found by Dr. Emmons, and re- 
ceived one as a gift for the Academy’s 
museum. They were alike. They be- 
longed to a little mammal no bigger 
than a field-mouse, but with elongated 
jaws ; for it fed on the numerous in- 
sects of that period! Dr. Leidy has 
now explained to the Academy the 
most remarkable deduction to be drawn 
from these little waifs of a by-gone 
world. Until their discovery it was 
taken for granted that all jaws of 
mammals were provided with knuckles, 
knobs, or condyles, at the upper hin- 
der end, articulating into a socket in 
some form of temporal bone, attached 
to the other bones of the skull. All 
other known mammal jaw-bones were 
single bones, armed with a condyle. 
Shall we say that this poor little old- 
fashioned Triassic mouse’s jaw-bone 
wasn’t worth a condyle? Or, more prob- 
ably that condyles hadn't been invented 
then? Its little jaw ends, backward, 
in a broad, smooth, nearly straight 
edge, chisel-shaped. How it was at- 
tached thus to its poor little head, or 
whether it had an auxiliary bone with 
a condyle on that, to articulate into the 
head, are questions, like many others, 
waiting fortunate discoveries to be an- 
swered. Reptile jaws, instead of be- 
ing simple, are made up of several 
pisces; first, the long bone for the 
insertion of the teeth, a splint bone 
laid along its base inside, a triangular 
bone at its back end, a large bone 
on top of that, and an articulating 
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bone (in lieu of a condyle) capping 
that again. We see in our poor little 
mouse, a praiseworthy attempt to free 
itself from this horrid reptilian style 
of getting up (resembling the femi- 
nine coiffure of the day), without at- 
taining to the dignity of wearing a con- 
dyle. 

Probably the mouse was in the in- 
tellectual posture of that member of 
the London Royal Society, who, in 
1776, when Paine patented the crank 
for the steam-engine, wrote a memoir 
to show that the crank was inapplica- 
ble to the steam-engine ; and another 
and more distinguished British engi- 
neer followed his brother member’s 
assertions, with a conclusive mathemat- 
ical demonstration, to the same effect. 
It is soothing to believe that in Trias- 
sic, Liassic, and perhaps through Creta- 
ceous ages, the dislocation of the jaw 
was a casualty unknown to mammals. 
All jaws as yet were many-hinged, 
ligamentous, and capaciously flexible. 
The bird-like kangaroos of the Con- 
necticut River Valley, — the enormous 
Hadrosaurs of New Jersey, — could 
worry down gentry of half their own 
size. They had the cheek to do it. 


THE BOSTON “ FLOWER CHARITY.” 


One of the least known of the many 
Boston charities — styled generally the 
“ Flower Charity,” — was attempted for 
the first time on the 10th of May last. 
One who had the happiness of seeing 
and knowing the blessings it spread 
over many poor and suffering people, 
gives us her story of its workings. 


The Chapel of Hollis-street Church 
was open Monday and Thursday morn- 
ings from eight to twelve o'clock, from 
May 10th to October 22d, for contribu- 
tions of flowers, plants, and fruit, which 
were promptly carried to the sick in the 
hospitals, and to the poor sick in other 
parts of the city, by those who knew 
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by former experience where such gifts 
would do much good. 

We had not long to wait, on the first 
day, before two bright-eyed girls, glow- 
ing with the air of their lovely coun- 
try homes, and the excitement from the 
thought of the pleasure that they had 
the means of giving, appeared with 
baskets filled with houstonias, cowslips, 
violets, and anemones, nicely tied up 
into pretty little bunches. Soon came 
two more with their baskets full of 
English violets, then another with vio- 
lets, and then more field flowers. All 
these contributors we know, and have 
personally interested in the work. 
But now comes a contribution from a 
stranger, —a large box of exquisite 
hot-house flowers, also a box of deli- 
cious looking strawberries, something 
quite unlooked for so early in the sea- 
son; soon a second, twelve beautiful 
bouquets from a kindly couple who, in 
the happiness of their “silver wedding” 
day, wished to do something to brighten 
the day to some sad, sick, and lonely 
ones. Then comes one of the kind 
and good Lady Bountifuls, her carriage 
filled with baskets of flowers, pots of- 
plants, branches of flowering shrubs, 
anda large box of rose-buds. 

Quickly we arrange the flowers in 
little nosegays, and fill the baskets of 
those who are to carry them to the 
hospitals, and to the bare, cheerless 
homes of which they know so many. 

With much satisfaction we recorded 
the success of the first Flower Day, 
the number of contributions received 
being thirteen, the distributions one 
hundred and fifty. 

We knew, at the time, the history 
of all the flowers which were sent in 
on that day, from whone they came, to 
whom they went ; but now, that of the 
cowslips comes up most distinctly and 
pleasantly, and we give it here. 

A bright, cheery, little woman, whose 
entrance into the homes of the poor 
and sick, to whom she gave a great part 
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of her time, must have been like sun- 
shine, came for flowers to carry to a 
sick child who, much exhausted by long 
illness, now lay quite weak on his weary 
bed of pain. She picked out a bunch 
of cowslips, thinking their gay color 
might attract the little fellow, and in 
the course of the morning she re- 
turned to tell us about them. The 
child lay in a sort of stupor, and took 
no notice of his kind visitor when she 
entered; but as she held up the gay, 
yellow blossoms, his dull eyes bright- 
ened, a faint smile gleamed over his 
features sharpened by sickness and 
pain, his thin hands feebly attempted to 
reach out for the flowers which were 
laid on his pillow, and the heavy weari- 
ness having been broken, a happy look 
settled upon the little wan face, and the 
child slept. His mother then put the 
flowers into water ; but when he waked 
he looked round eagerly, till seeing 
them in the mug, he made a motion to 
have them brought to him, and then 
seemed quite satisfied. And so he 
would have them every day, his mother 
carefully replacing them in water when 
the child was sleeping. When Thurs- 
day came, some fresh flowers were car- 
ried to him; and there were the cow- 
slips, withered and falling, still treasured 
by the little fellow into whose dull, sick 
days they had shone so brightly. And 
we like to fancy that the brightness of 
those cowslips may gleam out many 
times in that boy’s life, kindling some 
good thing in it, that without them 
might never appear. 

Through the month of June, the 
contributions were large, and new-com- 
ers appeared every day with arms-full 
of branches from the flowering shrubs 
then all in blossom, with great baskets 
filled with ali the flowers of the woods 
and fields; besides the garden flowers, 
in greatest profusion, the monkey-faced 
pansies, delicate lilies of the valley. 
And then the roses! And, on those 
perfect June mornings, many nimble 
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fingers worked their nimblest that the 
flowers might be sent on their missions 
in all their freshness and fragrance. - 

One Thursday, after sending to sev- 
eral of the hospitals (all had been sup- 
plied on the previous Monday), and 
giving to those who came to take them 
to other sick ones, there were still a 
great many left. What should be done 
with them? Doubtless there were 
many hungering for just this beauty, 
but how should we find them? “Take 
the flowers to some of the great work- 
rooms,” was suggested. Good! Truly 
an inspiration! Quickly filling our 
largest baskets, three of us started for 
the work-rooms of a tailoring establish- 
ment, of which one of us happened to 
know. 

After mounting two dark, dirty, steep 
stairways we came to a door, beyond 
which we heard the heavy rumble of 
sewing-machines. This must be our 
destination. So we entered — into 
— what a place of bad air, bad 
odors and distracting noise! —a low, 
small room in which were several ma- 
chines in constant operation, a fire in 
which to heat the irons, and about 
thirty girls working on woollen stuffs. 
The atmosphere was thick with lint, 
and unpleasant from the peculiarly dis- 
agreeable smell of pressed cloth, and 
the odors of the food which had been 
warmed over the fire. It was really 
affecting to see how the flowers drooped 
as they were brought into that poison- 
ous air, but more so to see the look of 
refreshment that came into the faces, 
all through that room, as if the bright- 
ness and life of the flowers had passed 
into them. 

On entering, I had especially noticed 
a delicate-looking girl bending over a 
heavy piece of work, who looked so 
pale, so tired, that I went to her first, 
and taking out a choice little bunch 
from my basket, offered it to her. She 
looked at it very wistfully, and said, 
“No, not to-day.” “ Why, don’t you 
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care for flowers?” said I. “O yes! 
I love them dearly,” was her reply. 
“Won't you take these, then? I wish 
you would.” But she shook her head 
sadly, and I, disappointed, and not 
knowing what to make of it, was pass- 
ing on to some one else, when she 
asked simply: “How much do they 
cost?” When told that they were with- 
out cost, she took them eagerly, no 
longer fearing lest the fragrance of the 
lily and the rose might be destroyed by 
the thought that she was taking for her 
own pleasure the hardly earned money 
that she felt she ought to save for others. 

After going through these rooms, we 
went to an establishment where there 
were about two hundred employees. 
Here we only visited one room, for 
we had but one hundred bunches ; an- 
other time all were supplied. 

About the middle of July, having a 
very large supply of flowers, I went 
one day with some, to the work-room 
to which the first visit had been made, 
but to which we had not sent for sev- 
eral weeks. It was a very warm, sul- 
try day, and the room so disagreeable 
before, was almost intolerable. Open- 
ing the door softly, there was time, be- 
fore any one noticed me, to look round 
on the pale, weary faces, and picture 
the change that the contents of my 
basket would effect. Then a woman 
raised her head, and seeing me, ex- 
claimed: “O, you haven’t forgotten 
us! We thought perhaps you were 
tired of bringing us flowers; and of 
course we couldn’t expect them many 
times; but they made those days when 
you brought them so pleasant, that we 
couldn’t help wishing that you would 
come again.” 

As I was about leaving, one woman 
looked up as I passed, and said rather 
shyly: “Have you any flowers left? 
Don’t think that I am not pleased with 
my bouquet, but I did hope there would 
be a rose in it ; I do love roses so much, 
and I have not had one for two or three 
years.” 
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Happily, there was one bunch left 
with several very pretty roses in it, 
which I gladly gave to her. 

In one of the wards of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital was the sad 
sight of a strong man laid low by dis- 
ease; almost a giant in frame, but 
greatly emaciated by his illness; — 
plain and awkward in speech, but really 
gentle at heart. As some of us laid 
some flowers on his pillow, he opened 
his deep-sunken eyes, and languidly 
locking at them, he said: “ How much 
do they cost?” “ Nothing, — they are 
a present to you,” was the reply. 

Looking up in a grateful, yet won- 
dering sort of way, he said: “ You 
must be awful rich !” 

Then he was told that they were 
not the gift of any one person, but 
that they were sent as messages of 
sympathy and love by kind friends in 
the country to those who were alone 
and suffering, wherever they could be 
found in the great, crowded city. And 
the poor fellow murmured out with 
deepest gratitude his “ God bless you 
all! you don’t know how I love flow- 
ers !” ; 

To the City Jail and State Prison 
the flowers were carried also ; bringing 
perhaps, sweet and softening recollec- 
tions to some of the wretched inmates 
who had strayed so far from the fresh- 
ness and innocence of their early lives. 

In the Jail, to a woman imprisoned 
for drunkenness, — one from whom the 
best womanly traits seemed to have 
burned out with her intemperance, so 
that there seemed little in her nature to 
influence for good, — a bunch of flow- 
ers was given. The woman selected 
the prettiest slip from the nosegay, and 
placed it in a phial of water. After a 
short time she asked for a flower-pot 
full of earth, and planted the now 
growing slip in it, keeping it till it was 
well started, when she called the ma- 
tron to receive as a present this little 
slip as a mark f her appreciation of 
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the kind care and solicitude which had 
been shown for her, and which she 
said had not been wasted upon her. 
Surely, there, was a heart touched and 
made alive, by the fragrance and beauty 
of these messages of God’s rich bounty 
and love. 

“ Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preach- 

Each en a pulpit, and each leaf a book.” 

As we look over the pleasant record 
of those “ Flower Days,” we call. to 
mind the poor, deaf, crippled woman 
living by herself in an attic, to whom 
a box of mosses and wood-plants, and 
a bright geranium, gave such a world 
of pleasure; the widow, who with 
touching devotion planted the rose- 
bush which we gave her, on her hus- 
band’s grave, bringing it home in the 
fall to tenderly care for it till, with the 
return of summer, she may again make 
her offering of it; and the little boy 
whose passion for flowers often led 
him to treasure up a mere bit of green 


found perchance in the streets, to whom: 


the gift of a few violets and a fuchsia, 
caused such unbounded delight. 

And so this tender ministration of 
the flowers continued, — 

“ Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven. . . 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from 
upland, glade, and glen.” 

But we may hope the returning sum- 
mer’s sun will bring forth a new and 
beautiful race, to go out on the same 
gentle, joyous mission. 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts association of course has for its 
principal object the promotion of the 
interests of that particular denomina- 
tion from which it takes its name, and 
from which it gains its support. But 
the principles of Unitarianism are 
such, that this allegiance does not con- 
fine it so closely as the similar organ- 
izations of other denominations are 
confined, to what may strictly be called 
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“sectarian” work. Thus during the 
war, while people of all denominations 
entered nobly into the great charities 
which brightened that period of our 
national life, the tendency of all the 
so-called evangelical churches was to 
make even the relief of suffering con- 
nect itself with sectarian aggrandize- 
ment, and to turn all their material 
contributions into a channel which 
should also convey influences by which 
their creed should be spread. The 
Unitarians to the end, gave with a 
liberality which never flagged, into the 
treasury of the great Unsectarian Com- 
mission, and even in the reading mat- 
ter which the Unitarian Association 
published —that series of “ Army 
Tracts,” welcomed and known wher- 
ever our soldiers marched, it was 
willing to forget denominational inter- 
ests and aimed only at what seemed 
likely especially to help and cheer, and 
found it in those common principles of 
Christian doctrine in which all. are 
agreed. So that except in instances 
where the sight of the name on the 
cover sufficed to cause their rejection 
by bigoted men, these tracts were 
prized and distributed by persons of 
every faith. 

It is in illustration of the same 
general spirit that an arrangement has 
existed for the last two years between 
the Unitarian Association and the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
arrangement has been much criticised 
by those who seem unable to under- 
stand how it could exist without some 
hidden sectarian design on the part 
of the Unitarians or some compro- 
mise of their faith on the part of 
the Methodists. It has required much 
courage on the part of the latter to 
withstand the covert insinuations made 
by their sister churches. 

We refer to this codperation as one 
of the significant tokens of the best 
progress of our times. These two 
denominations have simply recognized 
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the fact, that there is a ground which 
they hold in common as Christian 
believers and as lovers of mankind, 
and they have had the sense and 
courage to act on such recognition. 
The whole plan of the codperation, 
and the motives which led to it, have 
from the very outset been published 
in detail in the journals of the Uni- 
tarian Association, so that nothing 
should be concealed and nothing need 
be misunderstood. 

This purpose, as repeatedly ex- 
plained, is simply this: —-The Uni- 
tarians wished to do what they could 
for the newly emancipated colored peo- 
ple of America. They believed that 
the first want was of a general ed- 
ucation, intellectual, and moral, and 
religious, such as should lift them up 
to the level of their newly found op- 
portunities. 

For a long time after the war made 
such service possible, they did all in 
their power, through the unsectarian 
Freedmen’s Aid Societies; which al- 
though wholly unsectarian, gradually 
narrowed themselves to the almost 
exclusive reliance on unevangelical 
sources, because the evangelical sects 
chose (as before in the charitable com- 
missions of the war) to couple this 
work with the machinery for ecclesi- 
astical increase. 

It was foreseen, however, that the 
work of the Freedmen’s Aid Societies 
could not be permanently maintained, 
and that the chief hope for the moral 
and social training of the colored peo- 
ple must rest on the teachers, and edu- 
cational and religious influences pro- 
vided by their own race. And the 
Unitarian Association, becoming ac- 
quainted with the spirit and the efforts 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, believed that in no way could 
it, with a given amount of means, 
accomplish so much, as in conjunction 
with that body, which (providentially 
as it seemed to the leaders in both) 
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was craving just such overtures as the 
association was ready to make. 

The codperation consists solely in 
aid given for the education of teachers 
and preachers, and in the distribution 
of books, selected and agreed upon by 
committees of the two denominations, 
the list of which has several times 
been published. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory, and few can fail to 
rejoice in it, or to admit that in no 
possible way does it compromise the 
African Methodist Church (whose wis- 
dom and manliness, however, in taking 
such a position in face of considerable 
Opposition and odium, we admire), 
while it seems also clear that for the 
Unitarians if willing thus to put aside 
the thought of mere denominational 
increase it is a very wise direction of 
this portion of their funds. 

The following letters from two of 
the bishops of the African Church, 
lately received by the secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, show 
something of the progress and success 
of their labor : — 


Letter of Bishop Ward. 


“ SrockTon, CALIFORNIA, Jan. 22d, 1870. 
“ Rev. CHartes Lowe: 
“ Rev. and Dear Sir, — A thousand 
thanks to you for your great gift of books 


and the ‘Monthly.’ I have watched 
carefully the movements of your denomi- 
nation towards us, and must confess that 
in every instance it has been most praise- 
worthy and generous. Your people may 
expect to receive the thanks of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church for all 
time to come. 

“ When we were poor, calumniated, and 
scoffed at by others, you stepped forward 
and gave us a helping hand. When our 
mission work in the South was weak, you 
came to our relief, and now all we can 
say, from hearts brimful of gratitude,— 
is God bless the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and the big- hearted men and 
women it represents. 

“ We have day-schools in most of the 
large towns, sustained mostly by the 
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towns. We need more preachers and 
teachers. We are sorry to part company 
with our old friend the ‘Journal.’ Rev. 
Mr. Eliot of Portland, Oregon, has a noble 
heart and a fertile brain. We see Dr. 
Stebbins now and then. 

“ May the protecting arm of our Eter- 
nal Friend ever be thrown around 

“ Your friend and fellow-worker, 
“T. M. D. Warp. 


(San Francisco, Cal.)’’ 


Letter of Bishop Brown. 


“ ConFERENCE Room, RAuetcH, N. C., 
February 18, 1870. 
“Rev. Cuaries Lowe, Sec. A. U. A.: 

“ My Dear Sir,—I am happy to see 
you still think of me and my work, and 
to learn that my feeble efforts meet your 
approbation. The prosperity of my Epis- 
copal District is unprecedented. All of 
my conferences have greatly increased in 
ministerial force, and many of the new 
men are superior, and promise much good 
to the work committed to my charge. 

“Many of them are young, talented, 
with some culture, and pious. This class is 
increasing. I have three men who grad- 
uated from colleges, — two from American 
colleges and one from an English college ; 
several who have attended some of our 
advanced Northern schools, and many 
who have been benefited by schools es- 
tablished for freedmen in the South; 
while many come who have improved 
themselves by hard study. Thus I can 
see the darkness (intellectually) passing 
away. I have this year released three of 
my most promising young men, whom we 
send to Bishop Payne to be the better 
trained for the work of the Christian 
ministry. 

“T have two young men serving the 
churches outside of the city of Atlanta, 
Ga., who are to go to ‘ Atlanta Univer- 
sity.’ I hope the number of that class 
will increase before the year closes. I 
have succeeded also in starting schools in 
Tallahassee, Fla., and Columbus, Ga., the 
former under Rev. William D. Johnson, 
and the latter under John G. Mitchell 
(Professor), where young men may be in- 
structed. The pastor of Columbus Church 
(our church) is being helped much from 
Professor Mitchell. 
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“T have succeeded in finding the man 
I so much needed for my theological class 
in Charleston. 

“The teacher of this class is a young 
Englishman, who is well recommended. 
He comes from the Church of England; 
was ordained by the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. He is doing well, and we hope 
much good will result from his instruc- 
tion. He writes hopefully. 

“ Thus, I am trying to breathe life into 
these dry bones, and I believe a grand 
future awaits my region of the country. 
Besides, the people are doing better this 
year than they have since the close of the 
war, in creature comforts. 

“ Now, dear friend, as I have said be- 
fore to you and other members of your 
Association (I hope I say it modestly), 
the African M. E. Church is to-day doing 
as much, if not more, to build up our 
recently enfranchised people than all 
other instrumentalities together. 

“Reports made at our conferences 
show that, in my Episcopal District alone, 
I have about one hundred thousand com- 
municants, three hundred pastors, besides 
quite a number of lay preachers, and ex- 
horters, and class leaders, all of whom 
aid in conducting the work of instructing 
the people into a knowledge of our blessed 
Saviour. 

“T am yours very truly, 
“ Joun Brown.” 





ROME AND THE COUNCIL. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Rome sends 
us a capital caricature, representing the 
gathering of a host of black ravens, 
all with cardinals’ hats and mitres on 
their heads, to peck at the body of 
poor Italy who lies fettered on the 
ground. <A very large raven, with 
Napoleon’s cocked-hat on, waves the 
French sceptre over the whole, and 
dark clouds above are made up of a 
thousand more mitred ravens on their 
way. Had this caricature been pub- 
lished in England, our readers would 
have already seen four copies of it, — 
for there it would have been a wood-cut, 
and “ England’s new Colony” would 
have been favored with four electro- 
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types of it for “American Illustrated 
Journals.” As it is an Italian print, 
lithog-aphed at that, there will be 
some delay before the “ Colonists ” in 
general will get a glimpse at it. 

The correspondent who sends it to 
us, gives us the following notes of a 
keen observer on the aspect of Rome. 


I wish I could give you any idea of 
how forcibly a month’s stay in Rome 
has convinced us of the thinness of the 
political and religious crust which 
serves to make Rome appear at first 
sight a bright, active, orderly, and con- 
tented city. It is curious how 
almost entirely the activity and life 
depend upon foreigners, not natives. 
You hear on the promenades and in 
the shops, French, English, German, 
much oftener than Italian. There are 
balls and hunts, but it is the foreign 
element that supports and attends them. 

As for the content, it is true the peo- 
ple are quiet, but a few facts show you 
what is the Pope’s own estimate of 
their feeling. 

The Quirinal Palace is one of the 
most attractive of the Papal residences, 
and as it is situated on such high 
ground as to be out of reach of the 
malaria, it was formerly occupied in 
the summer; but you are told that the 
Pope has never lived there since — he 
went to Gaeta. Now he stays at the 
Vatican. You bow to the euphuism, 
and remember the passage connecting 
the latter residence with the Castle of 
St. Angelo. And Overbeck’s great 
painting of Christ disappearing from 
before the Pharisees, which the guide 
explains as allegorical, — referring to 
the present Pope, suggests more than 
the artist meant ; as under the guise of 
the supporting cherubs you are fain to 
suspect Swiss guardsmen and French 
Zouaves. 

This same Castle of St. Angelo and 
the Tower of the Capitol, from whence 
there is the finest view of Rome, have 
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been of late years closed to the public ; 
and it is whispered that Garibaldi said 
Rome would never be free till the 
Italian flag should float from the Capi- 
tol Tower. 

Everywhere there is the same sus- 
picion, the same precaution; and worst 
of all, everywhere a French soldier. 
French guards are at the city gates, 
French soldiers lounge in the galleries, 
stand about in the churches; even the 
Colosseum is a French station; and 
with this skeleton at the feast the or- 
der becomes so oppressive that you 
long for some chance that shall give to 
the Roman people the government of 
Rome. 

This same minute surveillance comes 
to your notice in the matter of journals, 
magazines, — anything by which the 
people of other countries learn what is 
going on among them. There are two 
newspapers published daily, but both 
under government influence, and so 
telling nothing. In fact, the farther 
you are from Rome the more you 
know of what is going on here; and 
this Ecumenical Council, which is 
watched with so much interest abroad, 
touches a visitor here in Rome most 
nearly, by the fact that for its accommo- 
dation the whole north transept and 
several chapels of St. Peter’s have 
been partitioned off, and the general 
effect is much impaired. Of course ec- 
clesiastics abound, from the Cardinals, 
brilliant in scarlet and gold, to the bare- 
foot, rope-sandalled Franciscan. As ele- 
ments of the picturesqueness, which is 
so striking and charming a feature of 
Rome, they are equally effective ; and 
you fall so easily into the habit of 
looking at the former only in that light, 
that you accept very readily the guide’s 
explanation, when in answer to your in- 
quiry, “ Who will officiate at the Mass in 
the curious underground Church of San 
Clemente on the approaching festa?” 
he says, “QO, probably some stranger. 
It is rather damp for a cardinal here.” 
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With regard to the Council, I have 
been more puzzled than ever as to its 
object since hearing Archbishop Man- 
ning of England gravely announce to 
an audience — which he must have 
known to be composed largely of per- 
sons not belonging to what he called the 
“Catholic Roman Church ” — “that 
that Church had never been so strong as 
at present, now there was no schism to 
heal, no heresy to correct, and no one 
thought of even hinting at need of ref- 
ormation.” It would seem from his 
statements. that the chief end of the 
Council was the glorification of Pius IX. 
and that seemed to be also the opinion 
of the graduates of the Propaganda, 
where we attended an interesting ex- 
hibition in which some thirty young 
men from all parts of the world educated 
here as missionaries took part. The 
arrangements of the whole thing were 
admirable ; and I thought that our young 
men at home might take a lesson 
from the promptness with which each 
person answered to his part —so that 
there was none of the weariness of 
delay, — and from the shortness of the 
addresses. In exercises composed of 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Hin- 
dostanee, Coptic, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, Celtic, Dutch, Irish, Swiss, 
German, English, and Bulgarian, —I 
take them almost in order, there was 
naturally much not to be understood 
by us;. but the tenor of all that we did 
understand was the same laudation of 
Pius IX. 

If only there was some suspicion of 
the possibility of improvement there 
might be hope ; and we should not look 
with such utter scorn on this pitiful 
mummery in which it is so plain that 
neither priests nor people care for any- 
thing beyond the form. And not always 
for that, as we found when, unwilling to 
disturb the service which was going on 
in the church, where we had gone to 
see Guido’s “ Trinita,” we were coming 
away, and the assistant at the altar 
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actually left the service to follow us to 
the door, ask if we wished to see the 
picture, draw the curtain, wait our 
pleasure, take his fee, and rearrange 
the screen before returning to his duty. 
And neither priest nor people seemed 
at all disturbed thereby. 

St. Peter’s itself seems to me a good 
emblem of the Catholic Church. Mag- 
nificent in its decorations, impressive 
in its symmetry and grandeur, you 
recognize its completeness as a work of 
art ; and then you find yourself called 
upon to bow with reverence to the 
wretched little bronze figure whose 
stiffness and insignificance are enhanced 
tenfold by all the gorgeous surround- 
ings. There is nothing so mean as the 
hero of it all. 

And it is curious how all the inter- 
ests here in Rome tend in the same 
way to impressiveness, by massiveness, 
by solidity, by magnificence, not’ by 
tenderness, or delicacy, or beauty. One 
becomes almost oppressed by the ex- 
tent and mass of the ruins, by their 
power of resistance in the face of ages; 
but there is little of the charm or sug- 
gestion of beauty, or of human tender- 
ness. To me the Colosseum stands 
fairly as the type of Old Rome, as shown 
by her ruins, — grand, massive, and so 
impressive, but so stained with the 
association of human pitilessness, blood- 
thirstiness and fierce cruelty, that not 
even the heroism of the sufferers can 
redeem it; and we rejoice that as a 
ruin it bears witness only to what has 
been. 


Another correspondent in Rome 
writes of the Council thus: — “ As to 
the Council, you know more about it 
than all outsiders in Rome. The whole 
thing seems to me to go by secrecy 
and Jesuitry.—‘ Let ‘em went. If 
they want a fight in America, they can 
have it. I heard Bishop Spaulding 
preach, just like a stock Sunday-school 
addresser, I heard Father Hecker 
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preach just as I do, or want to, bating 
that he was eloquent and I am not. I 
heard Archbishop Manning preach like 
a Torquemada, honest and merciless, 
till I felt the fagots crackle under me.” 





THE ORIGINAL MEMNON. 

A man has been recently found, 
sitting bolt upright, underground, with- 
out asking leave of the proprietor of 
the soil. How long he has sat there is a 
grave question. Dr. Wood, who found 
him (for the sitter sat not far from the 
respected President's country seat in 
southern New Jersey), and Dr. Leidy, 
who has been engaged in cross exam- 
ining the sitting figure — they both de- 
clare that he is not a common North 
American Indian, alias Algonquin, Iro- 
quois, or Creek, but a much older fel- 
low. He had seated himself with his 
face toward the east, whether when 
he assumed that posture he was think- 
ing of the Sun, Creator of life, and all 
its blessings, or of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the white men who should in some 
future times arrive. At all events he 
sat there, underground, precisely as the 
two brothers sit above ground, on their 
thrones of stone, upon the plain of 
Thebes. 

Around him, and upon his breast, 
were stone hatchets, arrow and spear- 
heads, a mortar and a pestle, all made 
out of cobble-stones such as the Dela- 
ware rolls down to the falls at Trenton, 
and the ice picks up, and the tide car- 
ries on and strands upon the shores of 
Delaware Bay. The shape of his skull 
suggests affinity with the Central Amer- 
ican race. The neighborhood of long 
banks of “ kitchen trash” at Cape Hen- 
lopen and in the State of Delaware, 
carries his patient watching, back far 
beyond our calculation. But he sits 
there no longer. The Prince has pen- 
etrated to the enchanted hall. The 
spell is broken. The Sleeping Beauty 
has arisen and is married to — Science. 

J. P. Le 
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PATENTS. 


WHILE enlightened public opinion 
in Europe is decidedly settling against 
the expediency of the various systems 
of patent law which there prevail, the 
question whether our system of patents 
is beneficial or injurious to our manu- 
facturing industry, and to the progress 
of the mechanic arts, has hardly been 
raised. 

The host of utterly worthless pat- 
ents now weekly issued, the frauds 
which are often perpetrated upon the 
public under cover of patents, the black- 
mail levied upon manufacturers by 
speculators in patents, or avoided only 
by great expense of time and money, 
the impediments to trade and manufac- 
ture caused in many cases by these 
monopolies, will, however, before long, 
force upon us a consideration of the 
advantages and injuries resulting from 
our system of patents. 

Meantime it will be useful and in- 
teresting to note the progress of opinion 
in Europe. 

Switzerland, which has no system 
of patent law, is noted for the skill of 
its manufacturers and the perfection 
of its varied industries. 

Several times since 1800, the mat- 
ter of patent law and its expediency 
has been considered, but no patent Jaw 
has been enacted. 

A few years since some questions 
were addressed by the legation of 
Prussia to the Federal Council, touch- 
ing the consequences to Swiss industry, 
from the want of patents. M. Bolley, 
professor of chemical technology, and 
M. Kronauer, professor of mechanical 
technology, both of the polytechnic 
school of Zurich, and men well known 
and most competent, were commissioned 
by the Federal Council to reply. 

Their work appeared in pamphlet 
form in 1862: The following interest- 
ing extracts are taken from the fourth 
number of the “ Revue de Droit Inter- 
national,” together with comments on 
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the same by M. Rivier. The article 
by Professor Rivier was in answer to 
certain questions propounded to the 
editor of the “ Revue” by M. Matile, 
an examiner in the United States Pat- 
ent Office. 


“1st Question. Has there been noticed 
as aresult of the lack of patents, an in- 
fluence unfavorable to the development of 
Swiss industry ? 

“Tt is impossible to say what Swiss in- 
dustry would be, if for a series of years 
it had been subject to the system of pat- 
ents. But it is certain that it prospers, 
and that of late years especially, it has 
taken a great start. 

“ Tt is unquestionable also, that several 
branches of industry have in their com- 
mencements, derived the greatest profit 
from the absence of a patent law. Thus, 
in ribbons and silks, they began by imitat- 
ing foreign patterns; now the patterns 
invented in Switzerland greatly predom- 
inate. It is well known that new inven- 
tions are often retained by patents in a 
state of imperfection; it is enough to re- 
call the history of Crompton’s mule-jenny, 


and that of Morse’s telegraph in England ; 
in France, according to M. Boutarel, the 
law of 1844 (the basis of the present French 
patent law) afflicts industry with sterility ; 
and one may add, in a certain sense, with 


costliness. Nothing like this in Switzer- 
land. One might note there a multitude 
of instances of perfection rapidly brought 
about by the unfettered condition of in- 
dustry, and the low price of most Swiss 
products forms one of their elements of 
suecess. Thus the manufacturer whom 
T have just cited, declares that the French 
law prevents France from contending on 
equal terms with Switzerland. 

“ 2d Question. Are inventions propor- 
tionally more rare in Switzerland than in 
the countries that have patents ? 

“No, reply the experts. The indus- 
trial populations of Switzerland, where, as 
is known, education is widely extended, 
possess in a high degree the spirit of 
mechanical invention, and the free com- 
petition renders it better service than any 
external means whatever, for the advance- 
ment of the mechanic arts. 
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“ 8d Question. How are the inventors 
paid for their labor and expense? Does 
the State recompense them tn any way ? 

“No official recompense, either direct 
or indirect. The Swiss inventor has the 
resource of keeping his secret, as many 
English and French inventors do, who 
prefer not to demand a patent. Nothing 
prevents his taking a patent abroad, which 
he sometimes does, but not very often. 
Finally, it is clear, that in general, people 
will give him more orders and with more 
confidence, than to those who only copy 
him. 


On the’ whole, MM. Bolley and 
Kronauer pronounce decidedly against 
the privilege; they affirm that their 
conviction is shared by the great ma- 
jority of Swiss manufacturers. Pat- 
ents, according to M. Bolley, are by 
no means called for on the ground of 
equity or justice. On the contrary, it 
constantly happens that the true and 
first inventor is not the one who de- 
mands or obtains the patent. The 
greater part of the pretended inven- 
tions are no inventions at all, or have 
no importance, or are a miserable 
humbug ; and what has been considered 
a demand of justice, is found in reality 
to be only an incentive to unhealthy 
speculations and a crying injustice as 
regards the public. Often the protec- 
tion accorded to the patentee is purely 
delusive. Finally, M. Bolley thinks 
with M. Boutarel, that patents inflict 
barrenness upon industry, that they 
paralyze inventions in preventing the 
perfecting of them. 

In 1864 the national council of 
Switzerland appointed a commission, 
the report for which was entrusted to 
M. Hungerbiihler, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the assembly, and a representa- 
tive from the rich Canton of St. Gall, 
which is in the first rank in the manu- 
factures and commerce of Switzerland. 
In the discussion on the subject, M. 
Hungerbiihler stated that Switzerland 
is found to be,— having regard to 
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its population —the third industrial 
power in Europe ; and it is precisely 
to the absence of patents that should 
be attributed, in his opinion, this hon- 
orable position. He proves that a de- 
mand for a change in the law has never 
come but from a very small number of 
isolated persons representing special 
interests. Besides, if it is equitable in 
principle to protect the intellectual 
. labor of the inventor, this is with no 
certainty attained by patents. 

The commission was powerfully sus- 
tained by M. Klein, then one of the 
most active members of the radical 
party of the rich and industrious city 
of Bale. 

Since this time the question of the 
-ntroduction of the system of patents 
has not been raised. 

Persons of various cantons, of most 
varied positions and opinions, whom I 
have been able to consult, are unani- 
mous in considering it as definitely 
settled. 


VIEWS AT THE CAPITAL. 


Wasuineton, March 3, 1870.— 
The gay season has ended, aud Lent 
now begins. The capital has known 
no such winter as this since the war 
opened. We read of hard times and 
tight money markets, but depression 
elsewhere cast no gloom over Wash- 
ington. Balls and parties and dinners 
and matinees and receptions have been 
costly and numerous beyond precedent, 
and one can hardly doubt that Society 
is weary of pleasure and glad to find 
the rest and quiet of Lenten days. 
Recall “ holy George Herbert’s ” quaint 
words : — 


“Welcome deare feast of Lent: who loves not, 
thee 
He loves not Temperance or Authoritie, 
But is compos’d of passion. 


“So, Lord, instruct us to improve our fast, 
By starving sinne and taking such repast 
As may our faults controll: 
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“ That ev’ry man may revell at his doore, 
Not in his parlour; banquetting the poore, 
And among those his soul.” 


The Bureau of Education has van- 
quished its enemies in the House, and 
I think it will not encounter any seri- 
ous opposition in the Senate. Mr. 
Commissioner Barnard was not suc- 
cessful in doing the work that Congress 
wished the head of the Bureau to do; 
and the establishment could scarcely 
have been saved if the President had 
not, at the opportune moment, given it 
a new chief. He did more than that: 
he gave it his influence, by saying to 
many persons that he thought its crea- 
tion a sensible act and its continuance 
a thing much to be desired. The final 
vote in the House showed a division 
by party lines — democrats all against 
it and republicans nearly all for it. If 
school men everywhere give the new 
Commissioner prompt and efficient sup- 
port, and if he is as wise and ener- 
getic as there is reason for believing he 
will be, the future is not doubtful: by 
the end of the next fiscal year the 
Bureau will so commend itself as to 
make apparent to us all that the coun- 
try cannot prudently dispense with its 
aid and oversight. 

The Mississippi debate in the Senate 
was, to a great extent, but a repetition 
of the Virginia debate. In this, or in 
that, the new doctrine as to the power 
of the general government found no- 
ticeable enunciation. It seems to be 
held by some of our public men that 
the recent amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, with the authority given 
Congress for their enforcement, so rad- 
ically change this instrument that we 
no longer have the government exist- 
ing before the rebellion. There be 
mourners in the Capital for the days 
that are no more, and the Cassandras 
of the hour vex the souls of men with 
pictures of a republic that was and is 
not. One Senator of the majority in- 
dicated a certain leaning toward the 
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old State rights doctrine, but opposed 
to him were half a dozen who, more or 
less plainly, declared that Congress is 
supreme to compel the States, under 
the guarantee of the Constitution, to a 
republican form of government. Bills 
for the restoration of Texas and Geor- 
gia are yet to be considered, and in 
the debate thereon I expect the new 
doctrine to be more fully expounded. 
Indeed, there is such a muddle with 
reference to Georgia that I conceive 
no way out of it but by an enforce- 
ment of this doctrine. 

It was a sight worth seeing — that 
when the colored man Revels came 
down in front of Vice-President Col- 
fax and took the oath of office. Where 
now is your Dred Scott decision, Mr. 
Chief Justice Taney? Swept away 
at a breath! And in its stead we 
bow to a higher law than the Supreme 
Bench could read and understand. 
There were three questions presented 
when Mr. Wilson moved to admit this 
man to a seat in the Senate, namely, 
whether he met the requirements of 
the Constitution as to age, residence, 
and citizenship. The long debate was 
chiefly upon the point of citizenship. 
It was a useless debate, for the ma- 
jority had determined upon its course 
before the man reached Washington. 
It was a foolish debate, for it is 
time the Democrats were done with 
their palaver about color. It was for 
them a damaging debate, for every 
hour of it increased the Republican 
ascendency in the South. The Demo- 
crats are so hardened in their silly 
prejudices that they will learn nothing : 
disaster teaches them no sense, defeat 
teaches them no wisdom. 

Some of the Republican Senators 
were afraid that Mr. Revels would 
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think them neglectful because they 
allowed the Democratic speeches to 
come and go without reply. But he 
is wise in his place and generation ; he 
has a fatherly manner and a temper 
not easily ruffled: “ Let them talk as 
long as they please — if they and their 
party can stand this sort of thing, I’m 
sure we can,” said he, with the shrewd- 
ness of an old politician. He wears 
his new honors as easily as he would 
if he had been in public life all his 
days. 

The House has handsomely sustained 
Mr. Dawes and his committee in the 
reform-measure they brought forward ; 
and the language he used in his late 
New Hampshire speeches must con- 
vince all, except those who will not be 
convinced, that he knew what. he was 
talking about, when he assumed in his 
congressional speech that the President 
would support him in his bold stroke 
for economy. And what a fine show- 
ing it is that General Grant makes for 
the first year of his administration :— 
$26,000,000 increase in the revenue 
collection, $60,000,000 decrease in the 
governmental expenditure, and $87,- 
000,000 reduction in the public debt, 
with about $100,000,000 of bonds 
ready for cancellation as soon as Con- 
gress gives permission! This is a 
result for grateful hearts and profound 
thanks. We are gradually but surely 
coming back to specie payment. If 
the Senate will concur with the House 
in economical. appropriations, and if 
both bodies will be content with a very 
little financial legislation, and if the 
President can be allowed to put the 
best men in office as fast as he finds 
them, we shall touch bottom before 
the apples ripen again. 

Sipngy ANDREWS. 





